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idealLt weaves his dreams side by side with a hard realist who 
cares for nothing beyond what he sees. The creator of Doll’s, 
House and Ghosts also created Rosynersholm and The Master-Builder : 
naturalistic dissection and exposition made room for suggestion 
through symbolism. Similarly, the savage realist of The Father ,'xadi 
The Dance of Death turned into an almost vmintelligible mystic in 
The Spook Sonata and The Dream Play. Uncompromising 
naturalism (as in Before Dawn, The Weavers, The Beaver Coat, 
The Conflagration), dream-symbolism (as in Ilannele) and spiritual 
allegory (as in The Sunken Bell) emanated from Hauptmaim’s pen 
within a few years of each other. While Shaw in, England and 
Brieux in Prance searched out social foibles with the glare of their 
intellect, Celtic twilight cast its gloom over Yeatses Deirilre and 
Cathleen ni Houlihan and Synge’s Riders to the Sea ; and 
simultaneously with some of Ibsen’s and Strindberg’s greatest triumphs 
in naturalism, Villiers de L’Isle-Adam spumed at social life and 
evoked the romance of mediajval castle and convent to preach that 
the ideal is the real (1). Maeterlmck turned his romantic vision 
to the mysteries of subconscious life about the year 1889 (the year of 
Ibsen’s Hedda Qahler, Strindberg’s Creditors, and Hauptmami’s 
Before Dawn), and carried on his mystic work through the heyday of 
naturalism into the twenties of the present century. 

The romanticism of Maeterlinck’s dramas has a close affinity 
with that of Villier’s Axel : it is a kmd of spiritual romanticism 
springing from an atmosphere of isolation from the matter-of-fact 
world and a spiritual ferment in the dramatis personce. Tliis isola- 
tion and this ferment, again, are a direct consequence of Maeterlinck’s 
aim in dramatic creation, vh., to show ‘some act of life, traced back 
to its sources and to its mystery by connectmg links’ (2). His 
conviction is that life in modern times reveals its truth not tlmough 
violence and noise but through peace and silence. The ferment that 
takes place within the soul of his characters is not without the elemj^nt 
of conflict,— conflict between love and friendship, as in Selysette and 

I. According to Dr. D, Knowles, the first part of Axel was published 
in 1872 and the entire drama in 1885 ; but according to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (14th edition) the date of publication of the entire dr^ma is 18^ 
the year after Villiers’s death. ' 

j. The Treasure of the Humble, P, 104. 
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Tatiana ; be^jp^een love and religion, as in Sister Beatrice ; b^ween 
chastity and religion, as in Mary Magdalene ; between chastity and 
love, as in Joyzclle ; beWeen duty to self and duty to the state, as in 
Monna Vanna ; but these conflicts very rarely lead to any external 
,bi1|emess ; there is never any thought of revenge ; the aggrieved 
parfy pardons and becomes reconciled to fate or retires from the field 
to court self-immolation ; and despite these conflicts there is as much 
calhi and silence in the world of his dramatis personcB as it is possible 
to have on the stage. Some might even hold that there is more calm 
and silence on Maeterlinck's stage than is compatible with the 
vitality of the^ drama and that his theory of a ‘static theatre’ is nothing 
but a piece of heresy. It might be noted here that though some of 
his characteristic but earlier plays are plays almost without any 
movement, he does not speak of a literally static theatre. He very 
cautiously says, “I do not know whether it be true that a static 
theatre is impossible. Indeed, to me it seems to exist already” (3). 
What he means is that in such masterpieces of classical drama as 
Prometheus, Suppliants, Ckoephorce, The Eumenides, Antigone, 
Elecira, Oedipus at Colonos, Ajax, and Philoctctes, physical or 
material action has been reduced almost to a nullity, and in most of 
them even psychological action ‘has been suppressed, or at least 
vastly diminished, in a truly marvellous fashion, with the result that 
the interest centres solely and entirely in the individual, face to face 
with the universe’ (4). One need not have much difficulty in accepting 
the first half of his position, that life presented in these masterpieces 
is almost motionless ; but it is hard to agree with him when he says 
that even psychological action, in most of them, has been suppressed 
or vastly diminished. He has taken care to exclude the dramas of 
Eiuipides where pas.sions have a free play ; but even the plays of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles which he has mentioned are generally full 
of tumultuous passions. Prometheus himself is calm amidst his 
afflictions, but the daughters of Ocean who bemoan his fate shed 
bitter tears, and lo, in the ‘agony of frenzied brain’ (5), craves for 
death rather than suffer misery through all her days. Softness of 

3. The Treasure of the Humble, pp. Io6, 107. 4. Ibid., p. 108, 

5. A. €. Way's translation in Aeschylus in English Verse, Part II (1907), 

p. 30. 
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feeling would be incompatible with Prometheus’s adamantine resolve 
to suKer and not to yield, but the wailings of the Occatjides and 
the agonies of lo create a fine passionate coMrast with the hero’s 
invincible calm. In Choephom Electra’s and Orestes’s prayers for 
vengeance, appealing to Earth and Zeus and the spirit of their, 
deceased father, are charged with deep feelings while, after^^e 
murder of the mother, Orestes becomes like one ‘whose horses whml 
his car without the course, swept helpless in the tumult of his brain’ 
(6). In Emnenides, the sole business of the characters being a dispen- 
sation of justice, there is little room for outburst of passion, but 
still the ghost of Clytemnestra exhibits a remorse and anger 
that kindle wrath m the fatal sisters. Antigone’s lamentations 
as she is dragged along to the fateful cavern are the most touching 
thing in the drama named after her. Anguish, grief and joy are 
shown following one another in rapid succession in Electra. The crisis 
in the life of Oedipus Tyrannus’is reached amidst frenzied passion and, 
after the crisis, the profound anguish of soul of the hapless king comes 
out in a hundred exclamations. At Colonos, Oedipus’s indignation 
is as vehement as Antigone’s sorrow is deep. The entire back- 
ground of Ajax is one of mad fiuy, the drama itself, as Maeterlinck 
himself acknowledges, dealing with nothing but the hero’s regret for 
that fury. And lastly, the deptlis of Philoctctes’ soul, so far as they 
are revealed, are revealed in his indignation and sorrow. Of all the 
classical plays that Maeterlinck has cited to support his position, 
perhaps Suppliants is the poorest in passion ; but even that play is 
not completely free from it. The daughters of Danaus, on the point 
of being overtaken by their pursuers, ‘fettered as one in a night- 
mare’ (7) shriek, cursing and praying in the same breath. Indeed, it is 
difficult to conceive how a drama would be possible without both 
physical and psychological action. Maeterlinck describes psychologi- 
cal action as one ‘that seems indispensable’ {‘qui semble indispen- 
sable’) (8) ; we would call it ‘indispensable’ without any reservation. 
Sounding the depths of the human soul has always been the nobldSt 

6. Prof. G. C. W. Warr’s translation in The Athenian Drama., 
Vol I (1900), p. 80. 

7. A. S. Way's translation in Aeschylus in English Verse, Part II (1907), 

p. 96. 

8. Li Tresor des Humbles (1904), p. 190. 
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part of the function of drama. That function itself is largely 
psychological in character. Examining Philoctetes in some detail, 
Maeterlinck holds thalf ‘the chief interest of the tragedy does not 
lie in the struggle we witness between cunning and loyalty, between 
,love of country, rancour, and headstrong pride. There is more beyond : 
for **it is man’s loftier existence that is laid bare to us’ (9). It 
is beyond doubt that man’s loftier existence is laid bare to us 
in Philoctetes more than in Neoptolemus or Ulysses. But how is this 
existence revealed ? Philoctetes docs absolutely nothing ; he only 
feels, and expresses those feelings in words, as far as feelings may 
be thus expressed ; there is not much even of thinking. Maeterlinck 
rather mystically says that a poet adds to ordinary life an 
unknown something, which is the poet’s secret, and thereby reveals 
life in its stupendous grandeur, even as a chemist adds a few mysteri- 
ous drops to a vessel of pure water and thereby raises masses 
of crystals to the surface. The feelings of Philoctetes undoubtedly 
suggest an inexpressible tumult that passes within the depths 
of his being, but these feelings arc the crystals that may bo 
detected rising to the surface of life. Maeterlinck describes King 
Lear as ‘the mightiest, the vastest, the most Stirling, the most 
intense dramatic poem that has ever been written’ (10), ‘the synthetic 
and representative play, the archetyiial play of the human stage’ (lO). 
And yet in this play what crystals has Shakspere brought to 
the surface, except the crystals of passion ? In this play, says 

Maeterlinck, “fatality itself is quite inward, is no more than 
passion nm mad” (11) ; the simimit on which the play unfolds itself 
“is fomed solely of enormous human strata, of gigantic blocks of 
passion, of reason, of general and almost familiar sentiments, over- 
thrown, heaped up, superimposed by an awful tempest” (12) ; “the 
lyricism of the play is more continuous, more overflo^ving and more 
illusive and yet more natural, nearer to the realities of everj'day 
life, more familiarly stining than the lyricism of Hamlet, because 
it' springs not from thought, but from passion” (13). Crystals of 
thoughts also may come up to the surface as they do in Hamlet and. 


9. The Treasure of the Humble, pp. I09, 1 10. 

10. Li/e an^ Flowers, p. 192. i*. Ibid., p. 196. 

12. Ibid., pp. 19*. 197. I3« ibid., pp. 194, 195. 
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somel^es, in Macbeth ; but when life passes through an intensely 
critical moment, thoughts almost merge into feelings. The,. classical 
masterpieces in which Maeterlinck holds th*at even psychological 
action has been suppressed are rich in passion, certainly richer 
in passion than in thought. It would not have mattered if, 
they were richer in thought than in passion. Psycholo^cal 
action would have been there, as in fact it is already there in plenty. 
Maeterlinck’s phrase psychological action’, therefore, seems rather 
obscure. Can he mean by it only the action that consists in the 
processes of ‘elementary passions’ like vengeance and lust ? With 
reference to these masterpieces he says : “Here we are no longer with 
the barbarians, nor is man now fretting himself in the midst of 
elementary passions, as though, forsooth, these were the only things 
worthy of note : he is at rest, and we have time to observe him” ( 14 ). 
Orestes and Elcctra are not barbarians, nor are Aegisthus and 
Clytemnestra ; but, all the same, they are victims of the passions of 
vengeance and lust. Maeterlinck has gone too far in asserting that 
even psychological action has been suppressed in these classical 
plays. Deprived of physical action, the dramatist is left only with 
psychological action wherethrough to present and interpret life. 
This is the action tliat the classical tragedians predominantly used 
and this is the action that Maeterlinck himself has predominantly 
used in most of his plays to reveal the spiritual ferment in his 
dramatis personce of which we have spoken above. 

Physical action, in some of Maeterlinck’s plays, is even less than 
that in many classical tragedies ; in others it is perhaps as much or a 
little more. The Intruder, for example, presents a stage whose static 
condition is unrivalled even by the stage of Philoctetes or Prometheus 
Bound. Like all tragedians he has not been able to avoid death ; but 
if his imitations of Elizabethan drama and the two realistic dramas 
of the War are left out, death never enters his plays amidst blood 
and thunder. It enters with the cry of a child, the rustle of a 
wind, a flicker of the lamp, a tap on the door, amidst avowal 
of love and confession of sin. Its approaching form is occasionally 
veiled by the beauty of the night, occasionally by the beauty 
of passing flocks and singing birds and opening flowers. 


144 The Treasure of the Humble^ p. io8. 
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Bodily movements that may be found indispensable are sometimes 
enchanted by the creation of a dream-world. Physical action 
being thus virtually Wiished or reduced to a position of only 
minor importance, the characters express themselves mostly 
•through dialogues and sometimes even tlmough silence. As a means 
of communication between soul and soul, silence occupies a very 
peculiar position in Maeterlinck's pliilosophy and dramatic art. 
“Speech”, according to him, “is of Time, Silence is of Eternity" (15). 
“The true life, the only life that that leaves a trace behind, is 
made of silence alone" (16). Silence is “the angel of the supreme 
truth, the messenger that brings to the heart the tidings of the 
imknown" (17). “It is the sun of love, and it ripens the fruit of the 
soul, as the sun of heaven ripens the fruit of the earth" (18). His 
characters are never eloquent ; they never deliver oratorical speeches. 
As in nonnal life we rarely utter a dozen sentences without 
a pause or two, so too his characters never speak a dozen sentences 
at a stretch : pauses, however slight, occur at intervals. From 
Primess Maleine to The Poiver of the Dead, the pages of his 
dramas are bestrewn with dots and dashes, expressive of the natural 
breaths his characters tiike while talking. Similarly, silence, as a 
dramatic device, is used in the majority of his plays, though with 
far less frequency in the later than in the earlier ones. Always longer 
than a mere pause, it varies in duration and serves to help on 
in different ways the development of atmosphere and character 
and consequently of plot. In the half-dozen early plays which are 
of a decidedly static character, namely. The Intruder, The Slightless, 
The Seven Princesses, Alladim and Palcnnides, Interior, and The 
Death of Tintagiles, and also in Pelleas and Melisanda and 
Aglavaine and Selysette, it has sometimes been used to suggest 
sullen reproof, gloomy discontent, languor, helpless resignation 
to fate, the coming on of an unknown calamity, anidous waiting, 
ai^inexplicable uneasiness of heart, the presence of a mystery, and 
terror ; sometimes it suggests the birth of jealousy and hatred 
and sometimes the birth of love. Among the later plays, a brief 
silence in Monm Vanna seems to betoken a tumidt within the depths 


15. The Treasure of the Humble, p. 4. 
y. Ibid., p. 14. • 


16. Ibid., p. 6. 

I?. Ibid., pp. 14, 15. 
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of th^ soul at a critical moineut in the lives of the central figures, 
and in Mary Magdalene a profound silence reveals a deep' spiritual 
crisis in the life of the herome. In Joyxelle' and The Cloud that 
Lifted silence has no new function but indicates the operation of 
love and hatred as in some of the earlier plays. It is not possible, 
to define exactly the significance of silenee in any situation that is 
psychologically important ; but still, silence is found to be the only 
means of mtercourse between one soul and another at the most 
critical moments of their existence. When the atmosphere is chai’ged 
with the presence of dark, inscnitable forces of destiny, and the soul 
stands face to face with the mysterious unknown, speech^ automatically 
fails ; the soul scarcely knows its own upheavals below the surface of 
consciousness. Even the commoner forces of love, jealousy and 
hatred bring about repercussions that may leave no external trace 
except in a look of the eye. Not only this ; apart from the 
significance that silence may have m itself, it adds to the weight of 
the words actually uttered. Silence creates an atmosphere in which 
words put on a new colouring. Accordingly, the real value of words 
may be appraised only if they are taken along with the silence that 
accompanies them. “As gold and silver are weighed in pure water, 
so does the soul test its weight in silence, and the words that we 
let fall have no meaning apart from the silence that wi’aps them 
round" (19). 

The extraordinary emphasis that Maeterlinck lays on the value 
of sUence has led him to divide dialogues under two categories, ‘outeri 
and ‘inneri or dialogues of the ‘first degree^ and dialogues of the 
‘second degree’ (20). He holds that the dialogues that fill the 
pages of an ordinary drama generally touch the mere surface of 
life ; in a drama that is really beautiful and great such super- 
ficial dialogues, if any, count for little, as an ‘atmosphere of the 
soul’ (21) is produced tliere by words which at first sight appear 
unnecessary, but which at bottom are the whisperings through which 
the soul will reveal itself in the presence of a mystery. They are 
akin to silence and assist silence in the establishment of a spiritual 
communion between characters on whom the language of ordinary 

19. The Treasure of the Humble, p. 19. 20. Ibid.,^p. 115, 1195, 

21 » Ibid., p. 116. 
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conversation falls flat. Maeterlinck detects an extremely attenuated 
and variSible echo of this type of spii’itual dialogue in some of the 
tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles and in modern times, for 
example, in Ibsen’s Master-Builder, Hilda and Solness, in his 
opinion, are the first characters who feel themselves living for an 
instant in an atmosphere of the soul, and their conversation resembles 
nothing we have ever heard. The two typos of dialogues, he tells 
us, are found in great dramas side by side ; but with reference 
to the conversation of Hilda and Solness he says that there 
the inner and the outer dialogue have been blended in one expression. 
The point ia very subtle and may be regarded as constituting a kind 
of esotcrism in dramatic art. None should be so rash as to dogmatise 
on the character of a particular dialogue, whether it is pui’ely an ‘inner’ 
dialogue or ‘outer’ or a blending of the two ; but one might be 
pardoned an attempt to find out an instance or two of such a blend- 
ing from Maeterlinck’s own dramas. As silence plays a more 
prominent part in the earlier ‘static’ plays, this blending of inner 
and outer dialogues also seems to be more in evidence in them. 
Much of the conversation between the Grandfather and the other 
characters in The, Intruder may illustrate it. In Alladine and 
Palomides the conversation (Act V) carried on in subdued tones by 
Alladine, Palomides, Astolaine and the Sisters of Palomides seems to 
suggest something over and above the meaning of the actual words. 
Outside the static plays, Vanna’s talk with Prinzivalle in Mmina 
Vanna (Act II, Sc. iii) does not spring merely from the intellect and 
reason ; and in Alary Alagdalene the words coming out of the mouths 
of Mary and Lazarus (Act II, Sc. iii) have perhaps a significance of 
the ‘second degree.’ 

The predominance of psychological action and the exclusion of 
oratory have jointly imparted a lyrical tone to the majority of 
Maeterlinck’s plays. The plays beginning with The Intruder and 
eiyling with Ardiane and Barbe Bleue are steeped in lyricism. In 
the remaining plays, from 3Io7ina Vamia to The Potver of the Dead, 
the characters reveal themselves through narration or description 
rather than through emotional outbmsts, but occasional lyric passages 
are not rare in some of them. Of the earlier plays which are 
-fliroughout lyrical in tone, it may be generally said that the characters 
ther^n are essentialfy subjective in temperament, each of them having 
2 
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a world of his or her own. They have little to do with the world of 
humanity at large, with iis ceaseless toil and trouble. Far ffom the 
madding crowd of the mattcr-of-fact world, they face their destinies 
in silence. Their passions flow on smoothly and calmly, never rising 
to the tumultuous glow of classical or the feverous heat of Elizabethan 
tragedies. Accordingly, the lyrical note of these plays is akin to the 
soft piping of a shepherd ; it never attains the symphonic grandeur 
of a classical chorus or the pitch and volume of a Macbeth^s anguished 
cry. The emotional fervour of the characters sometimes finds 
expression in songs which have a mystic, haunting appeal. These 
songs do not seem to have any dii*ect connection with the action of 
the plays ; but they beautifully suggest the emotional condition of the 
persons who sing them, almost as an echo suggests the character of 
a far-off sound. King Ablamore sings of unhappiness that had three 
keys of gold ; Melisanda sings (22) of a thirty years’ fruitless search 
for the object of the heart’s desii’e ; in Selysette’s song of the lover the 
door is heard to close, the lamp to bum, and the soul to moan ; and a 
fairy dies in the song of Orlamonde’s five daughters simg by the 
imprisoned wives of Blue Beard. What were those three keys of old ? 
Who was the sad lady addressing her sisters after a fruitless search 
for thirty years ? Who heard the door close, the lamp burn, and the 
soul moan ? And who was the fairy that died and why should 
a fairy die ? None can give a definite reply to any one of these 
questions. The songs are vague and suggest old, bygone days of 
sadiiess and magic ; but the impressions they leave on the mind 
very faithfully indicate the peculiar moods of the singers. The 
songs, however, do not exhaust the lyricism of the plays. The 
emotional natui’e of the dramatis personce often tends to invest 
even the prose they talk with a rhythm, not unlike the rhythm of 
free verse. The exact character of this rhythm can hardly be clear 
to the unceilain ear of a foreigner, but an attempt may be made 
to find out some of the conditions that have combined to prodirt*e 
the result. The first thing that atfracts one’s notice in this connection 
is the brevity of the sentences spoken. Generally they do not 


22. The song in the English translation of the play, JThirty years 
I’ve sought, my sisters’, suits the context better than th? song in the original, 
‘Les trois soeurs aveugles'. 
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require more breath for the utterance than does an English verse 
of eight, ten or, at most, twelve syllables. Next, these brief 
sentences are sometimes divided into two parts at the middle and 
sometimes into three parts at approximately equal intervals (23). 
Thus the following lines from the beginning of The Intnider 
are divided into two halves by a distinct pause at the middle : 

Venez ici, grand-pfere, asseyez-voiis sous la lampc. 

Allons-nous sur la terrasse, ou restons-nous dans cette 

chambre ? (24) 

So also the following from The Seven Princesses : 

Je'ne la vois pas bien : U y a une ombre sur elle... 

Oui ; il y a nne ombre sur elle ; je ne sais ce que c’est...(25) 

The following sentences from Alladine and Palomides seem 
to break up each into three approximately equal parts ; 

II y eut des soil's oh je vous quittais sans rien dire, 

et oh j ’allais pleurer d’ admiration dans un coin du palais, 

pareeque vous aviez simplement lev^ les yeux, 

fait un petit geste inconscient ou souri sans raison apparente, (26) 

In the third place, silence mid pause, taken witli a smaller 
number of syllables, often produce the harmony of symmetrical expres- 
sions, as in the followmg from TJte Death of Tintagiles : 

Mais tu ne me comprends pas !...Soeur Ygraine I... II n’y a pas 
de temps !...Elle n’a pas pu me retenir...Je I’ai frapp4e, 
frapp^e...J’ai couru...Vite, vite, elle arrive ! (27) 


23. With reference to the prose of the first eight or nine plays 
it has been said, ‘Les rythmes s’adaptent k chaque instant 4 la mesure 
de I’octosyllabe et de I'alexandrin classique, ou plut6t des douze temps et des 
divisions en six, quatre et trois temps que ces vers 6taient senses grouper et 
Vedoubler. Le seule difference qui s^pare cette prose du "vers libre" est dans 
A manque d' intention* La Poesie Populaire el le Lyrisme Sentimental by 
Robert de Souza (1899), p. i 3 *' 

24. VIntruse (1892), p ii. 

25. Les Sept Princesses (1891), pp. 22, 23. 

26. Alladine et Palomides (1894), p. 38. 

, 27. La Mart dfiTinta^iles (1894), P* ^^ 7 - 
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Lastly, a very noticeable feature of these lyrical expressions is 
repetition,-— repetition of single words, phrases, and sometimes even 
of short sentences. This is illustrated in the second and the fourtli 
extract given here. Illustrations might be multiplied from some of 
the later plays as well. 

The subsidence of the lyric note from Monna Vanm onwards 
is not a mere accident of Maeterl inches dramatic method. It indicates 
a significant change that had already come over the poetis outlook on 
life. It shows that the poet had come out of the world of dreams into 
the world of reality, not the reality of the naturalists, to be found out 
by a dissection of social life, but the reality of the., romanticists, 
revealed by an imaginative contact of the soul with the life of 
mankind in general. The change is to be detected faintly in Sutev 
Beatrice and then, with comparative clarity, in Ardiane and Barhe 
Bleue which, from the viewpoint of form, still continues the lyric 
vein. From The Intruder to Aglavaine and Selysette (with the 
exception of Pelleas and Melisanda), Maeterlinck's characters are 
little more than puppets that form almost a part of the atmosphere 
in which they are placed. If they have any personality, that 
personality is shadowy, like the personality of figures from ancient 
legends (28). They are dreamers within their own selves or, at most, 
hypnotised beings within the bounds of an enchanted world. The 
eternal hearti-beats of struggling humanity die away too far in the 
distance to reach their ears. Sister Beatrice is the first to hear them. 

28. That these lyrical plays have something legendary about them 
was acknowledged by Maeterlinck himself in an interview to one M. Adolphe 
Brisson described in Le Temps, 25 juillet, 1896, as follows : 

“Les paysans de chez nous, dit M. Maeterlinck, dont 1 ’ intelligence est 
paresseuse ont coutume de prononcer plusieurs fois les mfimes epith^tes ou les 
mfimes verbes. Cette habitude donne k leur discours un caractfere de gravity 
tout k la fois pu^ril et sentencieux. Je m’en suis inspire, jugeant qu'uji 
personnage de legende avait quelque affinite avec mi homme des champs et pouvqjt 
purler la mime langue ” 

(Quoted by Robert de Souza in La Poesie Populaire et le Lyrisme 
Sentimental, p 133.) 

Robert de Souza attributes the lyricism of these plays and also the 
fatalism of their characters to the indebtedness of these plays to some legends 
which, however, he cannot identify. (Ibid., pp. I24*26). ‘ t 
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This claim camiot be made for Selysette or even Aglavainc. Selysette 
is like a legendary princess hold in duress while Aglavaine is little 
better than a metaphysician of love. Sister Beatrice tastes of the 
cup of suffering herself and knows what it means to others. 
Addressing the Abbess and the other sisters who live within the 
convent-walls a life of secluded religiosity, she says, 

O, you live here and do your penances, 

And say your prayers, and seek to expiate sin. 

But look you, it is I, and all my kind. 

Who live beyond the pale and have no rest, 

Thatllo the bitterest penance to the end ! (Act III, p. 81). 

In Ardimie. and Barbe Bleae, the heroine’s mission is to sot her 
suffering sisters at liberty and see them happy ; and when this is 
finished, she goes away, without caring for her own happiness, to offer 
her services to those who need them : 

Selysette. Ardiane, Ardiane ! 

Where are you going ? 

Ardiane. Far away from here, 

Down yonder, where I am awaited still 

(Act III,p. 184), 

The broadening of the horizon beyond one’s own little Ufe, 
which is thus first noticed in Sister Beatrice and Ardiane and Barbe 
Bleue, is maintained more or less in aU the later plays. Monna 
Vanna offers to sacrifice herself to save the starving citizens of Pisa ; 
Tyltyl goes out in search of a secret that will bring happiness to 
mankind ; Mary Magdalene’s is a career of revolution ; the Burgo- 
master, deeply attached to life as he is, boldly faces deatli as the civic 
head of his town ; even Tatiana has known privations outside Sonia’s 
^udoir, and Jean d’Ypermonde has been humanised by the contact 
of a bigger world outside his ancestral chateau. Joyxelle is, perhaps, 
the only exception among these plays, but it is, after all, an imitation. 
The men and women in these plays also, characteristically of Maeter- 
linck, are never violent ; they do little ; their personality develops 
•almost entirely through words ; but contact with the outer world and 
tasti of suffering have given them more thought than sentiment, sg 
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that their language is much less emotional and much less lyrical than 
the language of characters in the earlier ‘static’ plays. The net result 
is that they are never shadowy, puppet-like figures. They are fool- 
blooded, living individuals having their own shares of the sweets and 
bitters of life. 

Prom The Intruder to Aglavaine and Selysette, it has been said 
above, the characters form almost a part of the atmosphere in which 
they are placed. This is to say that the main artistic mterest, some- 
times the only artistic interest, of these plays lies in the creation of an 
atmosphere. Generally speaking, it is an atmosphere of isolation, 
pervaded by a brooding sense of fatality. The eternal forces of 
nature rnn their wonted course : the sea roars, the wind moans, 
withered leaves flutter, trees stand in silence, their green leaves 
silvered over with the rays of the moon ; the sun sets through the 
branches of weeping willows ; tall cliffs beetle over solitary 
sea-coasts where mother-birds feed their young ones. It is a 
world which fate seems to have marked as her own. Here appear 
a few human beings resigned to fate without any struggle, without 
any help or sympathy from any fellcw-creaturcs. Indeed, 
at moments it seems doubtful whether these fated beings belong 
to the human race that we know. Tall ships silently sail by and 
sometimes cast anchor off the shore, but none can say from what 
land they come and whither they are bound ; we are not told 
anything of theii* passengers. These passive victims of fate end 
their brief careers, thus cut off from the rest of the world. Their 
abode is generally an ancient building with a tower and dark 
underground vaults ; sometimes it may be a walled asylum or a 
single room with long glass-windows and a burning lamp, perfectly 
silent except, perhaps, for the ticking of a clock. Outside these 
rooms or buildings there is scarcely any sign of life. Occasionally 
an unseen shepherd takes his flock home, an unseen gardener plante 
flowers, or a number of unseen sailors sing in the distance a song ^of 
departure ; but these only add to the eeriness of the atmosphere. 
In Interior we see a crowd, but that crowd only accompanies a 
dead body in silence. 

The shadowy characters of these lyrical, fatalistic plays cannot 
be expected to develop anything like a complicated plot. 
Maeterlinck’s plots, whether in the early plays or in the dater, 
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are never complicated. In a piece or two of the early period there 
is really* no story at all ; the creation of an atmosphere serves the 
purpose. The others have a very brief and simple story developed 
alongside of the atmosphere, and the two together either reveal 
*the operation of some human passions or suggest the mystery of an 
imseen world. In the later plays the stories have clearer outlines 
and are less ethereal in character, but they never attain a complexity 
worth mentioning beside the story of King Lear or Ttvelfth Night. 
The important figures even in these plays hardly exceed the 
number three, so that the .situation they develop is easily compre- 
hended within a story developing, so to speak, along a single 
straight line. There is never a .story within a story to serve as a 
parallel or a contrast or in any other way to create a situation 
subsidiary to the situation in the main story. There is little or 
nothing of those recognitions and reversals of situation which 
Aristotle deemed necessary for intensifying the tragic emotions. 
The interest of the stoi'y is sometimes heightened by the 
introduction of a dilemma and sometimes by the use of irony. 
The device of a dream has been more than once used to produce a 
mild shock of surprise ; but placing the spiritual experiences of 
the central figure mthm the framework of a di’cam has its disad- 
vantages as well as advantages. It gives the dramatist perfect 
liberty to introduce any situation he likes, but it may lead to a lack 
of logical sequence. Thus in The Blue Bird and The Betrothal the 
acts or scenes succeed one another with so little necessary sequence 
that the plots of these two plays might almost be condemned as what 
Aristotle calls episodic'. The tnith about Maeterlinck’s plot-making 
seems to be that he has been more often guided by considerations of 
evokuig a world of beauty through images than of effective story- 
telling under the conditions of the theatre. 

• Of the different features of Maeterlinck’s dramatic method 
hete detailed, the creation of an atmosphere is a transformation of 
the domuiating feature of the method he employed in his first poetic 
attempts, Hot~Hoiises. Both in the poems and in the plays the 
work of tliis feature is to suggest, and suggestion is the essence of 
symbolism.. Symbolism, in some form or other, marks Maeterlinck’s 
cteative art in its Jater as well as " earlier stage. In fact, if any 
one Aspect of Maeterlinck’s workmanship were to be singled 
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out as specially characteristic of him, that aspect would be 
symbolism which mil, therefore, be dealt wth in a *separate 
study.* 


* Passages from the English translations of Maeterljnck's works 
have been quoted with the kind permission of the publishers, Messrs George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. and Messrs Methuen & Co., Ltd, 



MODERN PROBLEM PLAYS 

P. K. Guha ( Department of Engush ) 

Very aptly has Mr. A. C. Ward characterized the modem age 
as an Age of Interrogation’. The old certainties arc no longer 
recognized as certainties and there is a restless deske on all sides 
to probe and to question. Things that used to be taken for granted 
in the various spheres of life,— religion, politics, literature, social 
and domestic l^f e, — are being bravely challenged and shaken to their 
very roots. The result is that life and society which had so long 
presented a body of acce])ted creeds and settled conventions now 
offer a confused mass of puzzling complexities. Even such a social 
pivot as the marriage-bond is no 1 onger treated as sacrosanct, and 
it now bristles with speculative complications which are providing 
food for anxious thought to the people of the age. 

The novelists and the dramatists of old foimd nothing sensational 
or dramatic in the placid complacencies of real life and they had, 
therefore, to invent imaginary problems, set against a romantic 
backgromid, to serve as the situations of their stories. But to-day 
truth appears in a garb stranger than fiction, and thrilling situations 
of the most diverse kind are lying all about the literaiy artist in the 
realm of fact. The postulates and axioms of real life have now 
turned into “problems’’, and all the world over these are being 
seized upon by the literature of the age as ready-made materials for 
its theme. 

The question as to whether the prosaic facts of real life should 
be allowed to enter into literature or not has only an academic 
interest now. Possession is nine points of the law. Critical >visdom 
would, therefore, consist in accepting the ine\dtable Tvdth good 
gr^e without indulging in a vain regret for the old spacious times 
of glorious themes, gathered from the fairy-land of poetic fancy. 

In this paper I .shall attempt a rough study of the operation 
of this new factor in the field of English drama. The adoption of 
the problems of real life as the theme of modem English plays has 
necessarily "imported into them the thoughts and ideas that are 

IH M ' - .I..* ' 

A, C. Ward — Twentieth Century Literature^ 
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engaging the mind of the world in regard to these problems. But it 
will be no part of my business here to examine the sociological or 
speculative soundness of those thoughts and ideas. My occupation 
will be confined to the legitimate sphere of literary criticism and 
will consist merely in appraising the artistic and aesthetic value of 
the efforts of English dramatists of recent times to fashion the 
problem-theme into literary art. In other words, I shall try to find 
out how far the modem problem plays of England have succeeded 
in rising above the level of mere “literature of knowledge” and 
attaining the plane of “literature of power”. 

I shall, at the outset, tak(! a hurried retrospect of the origin 
and growth of English Problem-Drama. In the 18 th century 
English Drama, like English Poetrj^ was at a low ebb. With the 
honourable exception of the i)lays of Goldsmith and Sheridan, who 
are aptly characterized by a critic as “two palm trees in the desert 
of 18 th century drama”, plays of rivo kinds comprised the entire 
dramatic output of the century, — light and frivolous farce, burlesque 
and satii’e on the one hand, and plays replete with sanctimonious 
pose and moi'bid sentimentalism on the other. There wti'c, besides, 
some heavy and sonorous tragedies, but they too had no contact 
with life. In short, artificiality and conventionality were all the 
mode, and these features continued unimpaired all over the first half 
of the nineteenth century. Here too wnth the solitary exception of 
Shelley’s Cenci we have a mass of luinatiual and insignificant plays 
which a wise posterity has justly cast into the limbo of oblivion. 
The decadence that thus prevailed over English drama for a period 
of a century and a half consisted mainly in theatricality and complete 
divorce from life and nature. This inevitably provoked a reaction 
towards realism, and a tremendous impetus in this direction was 
furnished by Ibsen towards the close of the century. But even 
before the influence of Ibsen came to operate in England, indigey ms 
efforts in the line had already set in and were paving the way for 
the new realistic drama of the present day. 

The most important name to be recalled in tliis connexion 
is that of T. W. Robertson whom Marriott calls “the Fairy Prince 

who woke the sleeping Princess from her hundred years of coma.”* 

0- 

C ■ , 
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Whatever may be the intrinsic value of Robertson’s plays, they 
occupy tRe proud position of pioneers in the field of modern 
realistic drama in England. They make a real attempt to bring 
the stage into closer touch with life. The artificial speech and 
theatrical piission, the melodramatic rant and sentimental outburst 
of the drama that went before, were completely abjured, and the 
themes were confined to the incidents and situations of real life. 
It was here tliat the new movement had its birth, and the year 
1865, the date of Robertson’s first comedy. Society, is, therefore, 
looked upon as tlie starting-point of modern drama in England. 
Hencefortli the dramatist approaches his task in a mood of high 
seriousness and sets before himself the purpose of offering a 
criticism of life and society. The play ceases to be an idle 
pastime, becomes thoughtful and introspective and comes to serious 
grips wth the stern realities of life. 

Robertson died in 1871 and for about two decades after 
his death there was no further advance, till during the ’nineties 
the movement received a fresh fillip at the hands of Beniard Shaw, 
Arthur Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones. By that time the 
influence of Ibsen, which had spread vigorously all over the 
continent for about twenty years, had begun to be felt in England 
as well. True to her insular tradition, England had at first set 
her face against the spell of the Norwegian wizard. A Dutchman, 
Mr- J. T. Grcin, first pressed the new drama on her notice. 
He, together with William Archer and Bernard Shaw, stoutly 
championed the policy of de-insularizing tlic British drama. 
Grein founded the Independent Theatre in 1891, and the people 
of England gradually came to realize and appreciate the 
significance of the new type of drama initiated by Ibsen. 

Ibsen dealt coimageously with the problems which were 
stimng the minds and hearts of the people of the age. He 
hanUled domestic subjects with perfect candour and in an 
absolutely unconventional manner. He uxtroduced moral and 
sociological problems of the most delicate kind into his plays. 
He showed that the dramatist did not require to stray away from 
real life in search of situations, but he may find enough situations, 
an^ to spare, in the^ countless practical problems which face the 
people* of the world at every moment and urgently call for 
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dramatization. He proved that the subtlest workings of the 
human mind and heart, the sharpest clashes and cohflicts of 
thought and feeling may be vividly presented through the problems 
of every-day life. He was a poet and his imaguiation enabled 
him to intensify and magnify the problems, to diagnose and lay* 
them bare. He made drama ‘natural' in every way, dispensed 
with the use of conventional dramatic tricks like the ‘aside' and the 
‘solUoquy' and employed, as far as possible, the language of real 
life for his dialogues. 

Ibsen's “A Doll’s House" was first performed in England 
in 1809. Pinero and Jones proved ready converts' to the new 
movement. Bernard Shaw needed no conversion, for his 
temperamental tendency towards iconoclasm fomid something 
very akui in Ibsen’s radical attack on social conventions. Shaw 
tried to popularize the Ibsen cidt in England through his famous 
critical work, The Quintessence of Ibsenism. 

The subsequent history of Problem-plays in England is 
essentially a record of Ibsenism in English drama, and there is 
hardly a play of this type, produced after this, that does not bear 
some trace or other of the influence of Ibsen, in theme, treatment 
and sometunes in the very dialogue and diction. 

Among the authors of English problem-play in the last part 
of the 19th century, the name of Pinero, who died recently at the 
age of 80, emerges into prominence. His The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
is a masterpiece and is a remarkable work of art with a problem- 
theme. With this play Pinero made a tremendous bid for leadei’ship 
in the domain of the new drama, but unfortunately for him his other 
pieces could not keep \ip the standard. Shaw stole a march upon 
him and made himself the recognized protagonist of the new school, — 
a position which he has maintained ever since. Mr. Vernon speaks 
of “the great might-have-been that Sir Arthur Puiero is.” “The 
ball was at his feet, but Shaw kicked it. ” ^ ^ 

In this connexion we have to mention two other dramatists of 
the period, — Henry Arthur Jones and Sir John Barrie. Henry 
Arthur Jones, the author of Saints and Sinners, Liars, etc., had a 
hearty hatred of hypocrisy in every form, and this natura^y attracted 

— 
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him towards the plays of Ibsoii. But he had mastered his craft 
indeperidently and received only a stimulus from Ibsen. He confessed 
that his real teacher was Robertson. His plays were well ordered 
and were based upon observation and sound instinct. But he was 
too anxious to preach at liis audience and his thoughts did not go 
deep enough. Neither Pinero nor Jones had the corn-age to penetrate 
into the roots of civilized society like Ibsen .and Shaw. Still they 
went far enough to flutter the dovecots of convention and give 
a powerful forward push to the new drama. 

Sir John Barrie, of Peter Pan fame, contributed a great play 
of tliis typet namely, The Admirable Crichton, the first social drama 
of the 20th century. It presents a new pattern of problem-play in 
the shape of an admu-able mingling of fantasy and realism. 

The problem-plays of Bernard Shaw and John Galsworthy 
need hardly be recounted in this rapid review. Almost all the 
dramas of these two great writers ai*e problem-plays. Shawls Man 
and Superman, Candida, The Doctor’s Dilemma, The Apple Cart 
and Galsworthy^s The Silver Box, Strife, are some of the most 
striking plays of this class. 

The most significant features of the post-war stage of English 
problem-play are the unflagging freshness and fecundity of Shaw, 
the emergence of Somerset Maugham and the meteoric conquest of 
the stiige by Noel Coward. M<augham’s Our Betters and The Circle 
are valuable additions to the list. Noel Cowtmd’s Easy Virtue, 
The Young Idea are some of the remarkable creations in the line. 

Arnold BennetPs Milestones, Stanley Houghton's Hindle Wakes, 
Sherriff's Journey’s End, Masefield's The Tragedy of Nan also 
deseiwe honourable mention before we close this brief recital of the 
outstanding productions in modem English problem-drama. 

I shall now proceed to measure the artistic value of some of 
tEe notable problem-plays. But I would set about it after a short 
^neral discussion of the prhiciples of dramatic art that are involved 
in a critical study of this particular type of play. 

If there is one quality more than another that differentiates 
drama from other forms of literary art, it is objectivity. True drama 
is perfectHy impersonal, and the intrusion of the author's own bias 
*or opinion into t|je play at once mars its dramatic character. The 
gre^ distinction of Sliakespeare as a dramatist is that be has never 
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betrayed himself anywhere in his plays. His method was to conceal 
himself and to reveal life. For three centuries scholars are Striving 
in vain to deduce the moral or political views of William Shakespeare, 
the man, from his plays. If the personality of the dramatist 
obtrudes itself upon his play, the author stands between his 
characters and his audience, and the entire dramatic illusion is 
lost. Now, the great danger that the use of current problems, as 
the theme of drama, entails is that it has a strong tendency towards 
divesting it of this essential virtue of impersonality. Problem-drama, 
by its very nature, inclines almost irresistibly, towards subjectivity. 
When a dramatist who, we may presmne, is an acute thinker on 
the problems of the hoiu*, treats of live issues lilce love and marriage, 
socialism and individualism, war and peace, capital and labour — it 
is idle to expect that the writer would always care to conceal his 
personal bias as though it were a guilty secret or be able to do so 
even if he tried. Consciously or unconsciously he will identify himself 
with one side or another. His favourite point of view will invariably 
receive a passionate emphasis, and there is every likelihood of his 
shaping his characters and situations in such a way as to attain a 
most effective and eloquent ventilation of his own views. Macaulay 
says that as eveiy Englishman has his own party politics, no 
Englishman can write an mipartial liistory of England. Similarly, 
as eveiy thinkuig person has his own individual opinion on the 
practical problems of the hoiu*, no one can deal with them, in any 
form, in an entirely dispassionate maimer. We should not, therefore, 
be at all surprised at the frequent spectacle of a problem-play 
assuming a definitely partisan complexion and even turning into 
an instrument of propaganda. The proselytizing instinct is inlierent 
in man, and when any opinion strengthens into a conviction in us 
it strives to convert others into it. 

The moment the dramatic author is seized with a passion 
for converting the world to liis own point of view, he “to party 
gives up what belongs to mankind” and ceases to be an artist. 
His entire technique is warped by this didactic impulse, his idea 
gains the upper hand over his story, and his characters turn into 
illustrative puppets, having no individuality of their ^own and 
serving merely as mouthpieces of the author. Problem-plays* 
have become true works of art where the author has approalShed 
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his theme in the serene mood of a dispassionate observer, not 
looking at the question with the narrow vision of a partisan but 
with an eye “made quiet by the power of harmony and seeing into 
the life of things.” 

Our task of examining the problem-plays thus reduces itself 
to finding out whether the particular specimens wliich we shall 
choose for study have succeeded in avoiding the pitfalls of partisanship 
and propaganda and maintaining that perfect objectivity which is 
the sine qua non of dramatic art. 

I would first deal with plays whicli seem to have failed to 
attain tlie chaVacter and level of art. 

The Apple Cart, the latest of ShaA’ian favourites, is a notable 
example of the sacrifice of di’amatic art to a zeal for propaganda. 
In the Preface to the play Shaw says that it is “a comedy in which 
a King defeats an attempt by his popularly elected Prime Minister 
to reduce him to a cipher.” To attain this avowed object Shaw 
paints the King as an exceptionally shrewd and tactful person and 
reduces the Prime Minister to a mere cipher. Both are a gross 
exaggeration and neither produces the impression of flesh-and- 
blood reality. The members of the Cabinet are shorn of ordinary 
tact and sagacity and the King, a perfect pattern of good breeding 
and good sense, is more than a match for all of them put together. 
What shrewd observations are thrown into the mouth of the King 
and how trite and commonplace are the words of the Prime Minister ! 
Proteus, the Prime Minister, says, 

“I had rather be a dog than the Prime Minister of a country 
where the only things the inhabitants can be serious about are 
football and refreshments.” 

As against this we have from the King a trenchant statement 
of this kind : - 

“I should be very sorry to win, as I cannot carry on without 
the support of a body of ministers whose existence gives the English 
people a sensation of self-government,” 

One naturally suspects that it is Shaw himself speaking here 
through this King Magnus or King Magnified. It is no wonder that 
the play has been interpreted by many as a pro-monarchical manifesto, 
fn I^esden, we are iold, the staging of it was actually prohibited as 
a blasphemy against Democracy. Shaw was, of coarse, greatly 
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annoyed at this or, shall we say, pretended that he was annoyed and 
said, “It is never safe to take my plays at their face value/’ He 
claimed that Apple Cart expresses the unreality of both 
democracy and royalty as our idealists conceive them.” But this 
plea of impartiality is hardly tenable. In order to heap ridicule on 
the ministers and glorify the King by contrast Shaw creates an 
absurd scene like this : — 

Boanerges, who has just been taken into the Cabinet as 
President of the Board of Trade, has come to intendew King Magnus. 
He tells the King’s Private Secretaries : — 

“Look here. The King has an appointment with m'e at a quarter 

to twelve. How long more am I to be kept waiting ? They say that 

politeness is the punctuality of kings.” 

Sempronins — The other way about, Mr. Boanerges. Punctuality 
is the politeness of king.s, and King Magnus is a model in that respect. 
Your arrival cannot have been announced to His ^Majesty. 

Boanerges — A nice lot of young upstarts you have in this palace. 

Pamphilius — And what have our young upstarts been doing to 

you ? 

Boaiw'ges — Well, I told one of them to tell the king I was here, 
and to look sharp about it. He looked at me as if I was a performing 
elephant, and took himself away after whispering to another flunkey. 
Then this other chap comes over to me and pretends he doesn’t know 
who I am ! asks me can he have my name ! “My lad” I said ; “not to 
know me argues yourself unknown. You know who I am as well as 
I do myself. Go and tell the king I’m waiting for him, d’ye see P” 
So he took himself off with a flea in his ear. I waited until I was fed 
up with it, and then opened the nearest door and came in here. 

The King appears and says : — 

“You are very welcome to my little palace, Mr. Boanerges. 
Wont you sit down P” 

Boanerges — I am sitting down. 

Magnus — True, Mr. Boanerges. I had not noticed it. Forgive 
me ; force of habit. You will allow me to be seated P 

Boanerges — Oh, sit down, man, sit down, You are in your own 
house : ceremony cuts no ice with me, 

Magnus — (gratefully) Thank you. 

Could anything be more farcical than this*? If Idngs were so 
meek and forbearing as King Magnus and if members of the Cabinet 
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were unmannerly bullies like Boanerges, there would, of course, be 
no objection whatever to the eternal continuance of absolute monarchy 
and there would be no case at all for democracy. 

It is palpably a thesis-play, the characters are mere caricatures 
nd the situations are grotesque. In order to maintain the thesis 
the dramatist thinks nothing of making a ruthless sacriSce of 
naturalness of characterization and plausibility of incident. 

The Apple Cart is one of the latest of English Problem-plays 
and we would now turn back to one of the earliest to illustrate the 
same phenomenon of the sacrifice of art to propaganda. We would 
choose Sir Arthur Pinero’s Mid- Channel. The play dramatizes 
the situation of dull apathy and boredom, “dog-weariness,” that is 
reached by a married couple in middle life — in “mid-Channel”. 
Theodore and Zoe, husband mid wife of 14 years' standing, are the 
hero and heroine of the piece. Each is sick to death of the other. 
Zoe complains — 

“It’s tifE, tiff, wrangle, jangle, outdoors and indoors with us......... 

He’s getting so stodgy and pompous and flat-footed. He drives me 
mad with his elderly ways. ...As for my gowns or my hats — anything 
1 put on — I might dress in sackcloth ; he’d never observe it.” 

Peter Motti’ara, a friendly outsider, steps into the breach and 
attempts the r61e of the peacemaker. He has no other function in 
the play than to address long speeches to the husband and the wife 
on “tlie crass foolislmess of it all.” They would not pay any heed 
to him. The husband told him — 

“My dear fellow, if you’d get married, and have thirteen or 
fourteen years of it, as I’ve had, your views would be worth more 
than they are.” 

Peter — Oh, that won’t wash. When a man’s sufferin’ from gout 
in the toe, he doesn’t stipulate that his M. D. shall be writhin’ from 
the same ailment. No, very frequently, the outsider 

Theodore asked Peter to say something fresh on the subject, 
if he could, and not repeat the old, stale, platitudes. 

Peter-^Mj dear chap, it’s tryin’ to say somethin’ fresh tm 
the subject of marriage that’s responsible for a large share of the 
domestic unhappiness and discontent existin’ at the present day. 
There’s too much of this tryin’ to say something fresh on everjf subjeotj, 
in tqy opinion. 

4 
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Do we not catch the master^s voice in all this ? 

Peter continaes — “Yon take it from me, there are two institootions 
in the world that are never goin’ to alter — men and women and the 
shape of chickens’ eggs. Chickens* eggs are never goin’ to be laid ^ 
square ; and men and women will continue to be mere men and women 
till the last contango.” 

This wise reasoner then trots out a parable t 

“About half-way between Dover and Calais — about half-way 
between Folkestone and Boulogne — mid-Channel — there’s a shoal. 

'.I’ve crossed on some of the finest days of the year. The sun’s 

been shinin’, and outside the harbour the water’s been as smooth as 
it’s been *»side. Everythin’s looked as enticin’ as could be ; but as 
we’ve neared the Ridge— mid-Channel — I’ve begun to feel fidgety, 
restless, out o’ sorts — hatin’ myself and hatin’ the man who’s been 
sharin’ my cabin with me. But the sensation hasn’t lasted long. 

Gradually the beastly notion has died down, and in a quarter-of- 

an-hour or so I’ve found myself pacin’ the deck again arm-in-arm 
with the travellin’ -companion I’ve been positively loathin’ a few 
minutes earlier.” 

The learned speaker is not content with this. The analogy 
he is anxious to draw is obvious, but he must rub it in. He 
continues — 

“There’s a resemblance between thai and marriage..., yes, and 
marriage, mark you, at its beat and brightest. The happiest and 
luckiest of married couples have got to cross that wretched Ridge. 
However successful the first half of this journey may be, there’s the 
rough-and-tumble of mid-Channel to negotiate. Some arrive there 
quicker than others, some later ; it depends on wind and tide. But 
they get there, and a bad time it is, and must be a time when 
travellin’-companions see nothin’ but the spots on each other’s yellow 
faces, and when innumerable kind words and innumerable kind acts 
are clean forgotten. But, as I tell you, it’s soon over — well over, if 
only Mr. Jack and Mrs. Jill will nnderstand the situation ; if only 
they’ll say to themselves, "We’re on the Ridge ; we’re in mid-Channel ; 
in another quarter-of-an-honr the boat’ll be steady again— as steady* 
as when we stepped on to the gangway.” . 

This is an extremely ingenious and edifj^g lecture no doubt. 
But this is not the stuff of which drama is made. It is ofeous 
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that this reasoner has been introduced into the play by Pinero to 
serve as his own mouthpiece for giving an expression to his personal 
views on love and marriage. To make a hired talking-puppet like 
this the central figure of a drama merely for emphasizing the author^s 
point of view is manifestly undramatic and injures the artistic 
character of the play as a whole. 

In the two examples cited above we find that the author^s zeal 
for propaganda destroys the art of the problem-play by leading to a 
caricature of characters, creation of absurd situations and introduc- 
tion of a quantity of undramatic talk and exposition, conveyed 
through a figure who has no integral connexion with the action of 
the piece and whose only business is to expound the author's thesis 
in the play. 

Let us now turn to the brighter side of the shield. Here 
again Shaw heads the list. Among the problem-plays that have 
achieved signal artistic success his Candida is decidedly one of the 
best. It dramatizes in a remarkably original way the threadbare 
theme of the old triangle and furnishes an excellent reply to Ibsen's 
A Doll’s House. In it Shaw has no axe to grind, and it is a true work 
of art, perfectly objective. How artistically are the characters of the 
husband, Morell, and the wife, Candida, di-awn and developed I The 
entrance of Eugene, the wife's lover, into their life, stirs up the heart of 
both husband and wife to its utmost depths, and they discover the 
strength of the tie that knit them together and of which they were not 
at all conscious before. Parser. Morell now leanis to feel a passionate 
interest in liis wife and even decides to cut a lecturing engagement 
only to enjoy her company, — a thmg he could never have dreamt of 
doing before. Candida realizes the depth of her husband's affection 
for her as she had never done and as perhaps she should never have 
done if the lover had not come in. It is the appearance of the lover 
on the scene that brings tears to the eyes of Morell for his 
wife. When Candida asks her husband what he could offer her to 
win at the contest of love between him and Eugene, Morell said; — 

‘T have nothing to offer yon but my strength for your defence, 
my beiiesty^ for your surety, my ability and industry for your 
livelihood, and my authority and position for your dignity. That is 
(vU ill* becomes a man to offer to a woman What I am you have 
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made with the labor of your hands and the love of your heart. 
Yon are my wife, my mother, my sisters : yon are the sum of 411 loving 
care to me.” 

He has an easy win. Candida's heart is deeply touched, as^ 
it could not but be, for what husband has ever given a more touching 
expression to his boundless love, gratitude and admiration for his 
wife? 

■ And what a noble response does this passionate overture of the 
husband inspire in the wife ! Candida says to Eugene : — 

“Ask me what it costs to be James’s mother and three sisters 
and wife, and mother to his children all in one, ..Ask the tradesmen 
who want to worry James and spoil his beautiful sermons who it 
is that puts them off. When there is money to give, he gives it : 
when there is money to refuse, I refuse it, I build a castle of comfort 
and indulgence and love for him, and stand sentinel always to keep 
little vulgar cares out. I make him master here, though he does 
not know it, and could not tell you a moment ago how it came to 
be so. And when he thought I might go away with you, his only 
anxiety was — what should become of me !” 

Could any dramatist do it better ? It is the real thing. 
Shaw might be detemiined usually to convert his plays into 
a mere medimn of expression for giving the widest publicity to his 
views and inducing the world to accept them. But there are 
occasions on which the artist in him refuses to be kept down and 
Shaw stumbles into art in spite of himself. 

We have put down a play of Pinero too on the black list, 
and it is only fair to him to make up for it by mentioning here 
his masterpiece. The Second Mrs. Tmiqueray, and citing it as an 
example of brilliant artistic success, as it undoubtedly is. The 
problem that forms the theme of the play is as to whether it is 
possible to rear a life of happiness, of good repute, on a miserable 
foundation. Aubrey, the hero of the piece, tries the experiment 
by marrying Paula, a woman with a past. Aubrey launched the 
project with the notion that he would be all alone in the life 
that he would live. But a fine dramatic surprise is provided by 
the unexpected return of EUean, a daught^ of Aidirey By hi« 
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deceased first wife, and this leads to endless oomplicati(»w. Aubrey 
finds it* impossible to defy public opinion, he is unable to forget 
Paula^s past and the most disasixous results follow. The moral 
of the piece emerges through the development of the mtuation 
and the reaction of the characters to it as it grows under our eyes. 
There is, of course, a cmifidmit, Cayley, to whom Aubrey explains 
his plans and motives. One would wish this character away, for 
he strikes one as a puppet, created to help the dramatist in making 
his meaning clear. But he is not obtnisive like Peter Mottram 
of Mid-Channel. Barring this figure, the other characters are 
perfectly ali\ie, the sequence of events is plausible and there is 
a refreshing absence of any attempt at direct preaching to the 
audience. 

Another fine example of a supreme artistic triumph in the line 
is furnished by Sir John Barrie’s The Admirable Oriehton, Barrie 
never forgets that a drama is, after all, a story, and that nothing 
should be introduced into a play that would impair its story- 
interest. The problem handled in the piece is the old question 
of the gradation of ranks, the distinction between master and 
servant. Lord Loam, a member of the British peerage, professed 
to be extremely democratic, talked constantly of a return to Nature 
and even gave monthly tea parties to his servants in his drawing- 
room, at which his daughters had to serve the servants at the 
table. By a strange freak of circumstance Lord Loam, with his 
nephew, daughters and Steward, Chrichton, was marooned in a 
far-off island. There they were thrown perforce into a state of 
Nature for which Lord Loam used to profess an ardent desire. 
Crichton now finds an opportunity to show the superior mettle 
of which he is made. While Lord Loam and his daughters and 
his nephew are thoroughly nonplussed by the unexpected mh^p, 
Crichton proves himself a man and saves the situation almost 
single-handed. Unaided he improvises food, clothing and shelter 
for them all and automatically comes to be looked upon and 
treated as the most important and powerful person in the party. 
The tables are completely turned. The Steward beoonws the 
master aqd the master becomes the servant. IBs daughters vie 
Vith one another feyp winning Crichton’s hand. The ddest succeeds 
andWwiders hers^strpremelf hckjr. 
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Events now take a dramatic turn. The party is rescued and 
brought home. On return to civilization the normal Srder of 
things and ranks returns. Crichton again becomes the obedient 
and dutiful steward and Lord Loam reverts to his birth-right. 
His eldest daughter marries her former betrothed, the son of a ' 
Lord. 

No speeches are made by any of the characters. But simply 
through the development of the situation the meaning that the writer 
has in view is brought home to us. Although no arguments are 
advanced the play is a powerful argument for the claims of God's 
natural noblemen as against the rights of the artifioial peerage of 
civilized society. A curious world of fantasy is created to develop 
the situation, but the cleavage between the actual and the fanciful does 
not prevent the play from providing a critical commentary on the 
great social problem that forms the subject-matter of the piece. 
And it comes all the more forcibly to us because we imbibe it 
ourselves from the significance of a story that we thoroughly enjoy 
as story from beginning to end, and because nowhere does the author 
thrust Inmself upon us with direct moralizmg. 

The author offers no remedy for the problem, he merely points 
to its existence and leaves it at that. The play is supremely effective 
at once as a drama and as social criticism. 

Fortimately among the English problem-plays direct propaganda 
is the exception rather than the rule. The majority belong to the 
class of The Admirable Crichton and its lineal descendants like 
The Silver Box, Strife, etc., which merely raise questions about 
social problems and leave audiences to draw their own conclusions. 

We are now in a position to attempt a formulation of the 
principles which the problem-play of the right type has to follow. 
In this connexion we might recall the famous statement in which the 
great Irish dramatist of modern times, J. M. Synge, sums up the 
essence of a true drama. “Drama is made serious not by the degree 
in which it is taken up with problems that are serious in 
themselves, but by the degree in which it gives the nourishment, not 
very easy to define, on which our imaginations live The drama, 

like the symphony, does not teach or prove anything."^ *, 

— » 

J, M, Synge— Preface to The Tinker’i Weddin^^ 
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The problem-play, like all olher kinds of play, and, for the 
matter of that, like all other forms of art, must furnish somethmi^ 
permanent and abiding to feed the imagination. It does this only 
when it portrays facts in such a way as to make them of universal 
'significance, namely, by stressing, instead of the external facts of 
life, the thoughts and emotions of the characters. The centre of 
gravity of the play has to be shifted from without to within. The 
problem is only the raw material of the drama, the presentation of 
the human reaction is the finished product. The exposition of the 
problem is only the means, the imfolding of character is the end. 
Problems may not come into literature for their own sake but only 
as revelations of the inner workings of the mind and heart. 
Shakespeare made use of romantic situations for achieving this 
purpose. Ibsen employed situations of real life for attaming ihe 
same object. Between the technique of Shakespeare and that of 
Ibsen the difference is only in regard to the nature of the raw 
materials used, the finished product aimed at is the same in 
either case — and that is Man. As Shaw tells us, “Shakespeare 

had put ourselves on the stage but not our situations Ibsen 

gives us not only ourselves, but ourselves in our own situations."^ 
It is ‘ourselves’ that is given us by both. 

In regard to characterization the author of the problem-play 
should take good care to see that his characters are not mere 
illustrations of a set of ideas which he is anxious to communioatoi 
The characters should be left to grow and develop along their own. 
lines, often straying away beyond the scope of Ihe play, in the 
abundance and overflow of their own vitality. They must have the 
extra line that presents the contour of life and they should not 
merely talk but act, and things should happen to them. They mighty 
for instance, quite legitimately fall ill and even die unexpectedly, 
merely, for producing an illusion of reality. The death of the 
wife of Roberts, the Labour leader, in Galsworthy’s Strife is 
simply meant to lend verisimilitude to the story and no deep^ 
meaning need be read into it, such as has been suggested by some 
ingenious critics. Referring to the character of Maxtin Ijeede, the 
hero of Mills’s The jSecrs# Pieces o/ NcaH, Ward aptly remarks 
that it is a relief to find Leeds developing a earlmiufle. in course 

_ . * . — - ^ - - - ■ _ I 

I, B. Shaw-->r^ IK S09, 
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of the story. He says, *‘That carbuncle gleams for the reader like 
a cheerful lamp through a fog of seemingly endless talk. To have 
ideas is noble ; to have carbuncles human.”' 

The ideas underlying the problem-drama should not spread 
out beyond the story. The play should be tightly woven together, ' 
characters and ideas forming the warp and woof and the story 
appearing on the finished texture. In his recent book. Experiment 
in Autobiography, H. G. Wells confesses that in his novels he 
could not succeed in covering his ideas with his story. Despite 
all his efforts to enlarge the novel's scope it “proved a blanket 
too small for the bed, and when I tried to pull it rf)ver to cover 
my tossing conflict of ideas, I found I had to abandon questions 
of individuation.”* This very frequently happens to Bernard Shaw 
in his problem-plays. He has such a large number of ideas in his 
mind, all struggling for expression, that he has to turn almost all 
his characters into his mouthpieces, dictating Napoleon-like to six 
Secretaries at the same time. 

As for the attitude that the author of the problem-play should 
adopt towards the point at issue, it should be one of perfect 
neutrality. But this would be no pose but a sincere expression of 
the true artist's catholicity of outlook, born of an imaginative 
insight into the core of things where the seeming discords and 
differences of outer life merge and coalesce. This judicial impartiality 
would not be the result of a lukewarm interest in the problem but 
of an equally passionate feeling for both sides of the question, 
both being ultimately human. The dramatist will not judge, will 
not condemn, he will only lay bare, point out and leave the Iworld 
to pause and ponder. The true artist is never a party man. He 
is of the centre. A magnificent illustration of such artistic neutrality 
is furnished by the problem-plays of Galsworthy. 

There should not be any direct moralizing. As Diderot says 
“I don't want clever maxims on our stage, but impressions.''* Direct 
preaching implies an intellectual arrogance which smacks of 
mediaevalism and can never be tolerated in the present democratic 


1. A. C. Ward— rAe Nin«tetn~Tv>enties, p. 32. 

2. H. G. Experiment in Autobiography — yol U** P* 49 ®* 

3. B. H. Clark — Theories of the Drama, p. 289. 
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age. Ifr is also much less effective than the indirect, insinuating 
appeal of aesthetic impressions. Ward rightly observes in regard 
to the problem-novels of Wells — ** Wells might have laughed us into 
his Utopia but he will never fuss us into it.” ‘ Literature must 
entertain while it instructs, if it aims at instructing. It must per- 
suade, not harangue. To quote Diderot again, “I agree that a 
dramatist may introduce points in his play which the spectator may 
apply to himself ; let him ridicule people and predominant vices, and 
public events ; let him instruct and please, provided he does not think 
about it. If t\^e audience detects his pimpose he will fail to achieve 
it ; he ceases to write drama, and only preaches.” ® 

The propagation of ideas, the propounding of theses, is the bane 
of the problem-play. Many a quack writer, entirely innocent of the 
artistic vein, has been flocking to the field merely for making a 
parade of some ill-assimilated knowledge and learning. Henry 
Arthur Jones is not at all too severe on this class of writers when 
he makes the following bitterly sardonic attack on them : — 

“What about the other eminent critics and dramatists who 
have discovered that it is the first business of the play-wright not 
to have a story or a plot, but to have “ideas” and a “mission,” 
to sweep up social abuses, to debate endlessly upon social questions 
and disputed points in sociology... The successful dramatists of 
the past were lamentably ignorant of psychology, sociology and 
heredity. They were obliged to construct their plays on the vicious 
principle of telling the interesting story in a well-framed concrete 
scheme ; and by this means their plays have secured a permanent 
popularity, — which is a reprehensible thing to lovers of “ideas”. 
But what modern playwright will take infinite trouble to learn the 
difficult task of constructing a play, when he can gain the reputation 
of being not only a great dramatist, but also a profound thinker by the 
easy expedient of tossing a few psychological or sociological “ideas” about 
the stage with the careless freedom of a happy hay-maker P It is 
very hard to obey laws ; it is very easy to have “ideas”. “Ideas” 
enforce no restrictions ; they need not be even pursued j they need 
only be dangled and aired, and left to float away.”* 

I. A, ^,'Wat6-~77ie Nineteen- Twenties, p. 3*» 

B.H.C\atk--T^urofieanTheoriesofikePrama,p,Z99‘ 

* 3 . Henr;^ Arthur Jones— Introduction to Brunetiire’s “Law of the Drama.* 
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In spite of such abuse of the problem-theme, isiiich is 
consigning a large number of plays of the type to an exioeediiigly 
ephemeral existence, there is no reason to apprehend that the 
genuine plays of this class should fail to attain a permanent 
interest merely because they deal with current problems. If the 
problem-play goes down to the bed-rock of human nature it is sure 
to live. One touch of nature maketh all the ages kin. Problems 
may vary from age to age but the feelings and sensations of man 
as a suffering and enjoying human being continue the same through 
all times. There is a beautiful observation of Mr. Harold Williams 
in regard to this : — 

“Art has no direct concern with passing problems as politics, 
morals and social economics ; its foundations are fixed upon the un- 
changing in human nature^emotional reaction to experience. And this 
emotional reaction is always the same.. ..The triumph of the financier on 
the Stock Exchange is essentially the savage pleasure of his aboriginal 
forefather when he slew his prey with a flint-headed spear ; the 
joy of the aeronaut in swift flight differs in nothing from the ecstasy 
of the Indian shooting broken rapids in a frail canoe.” ^ 

I would now conclude with a few general remarks on the 
place of purpose in literature, so far as the question relates to the 
present study. Purpose, in itself, is not taboo in literature, and 
purpose is not necessarily incompatible with art. Literature has 
infinite powers of annexation and affiliation. Instead of being 
alarmed at the rapidly increasing use that is being made to-day 
of the drama and the novel for the rousing of social conscience by 
a treatment of current problems, we should rather accord it a 
warm welcome. When Bernard Shaw comes baffled from the press 
and the platform and tiums to drama for capturing the heart of the 
world we should take it as a tremendous compliment to art. Lovers 
of literature have only to see that these would-be teachers do not 
infringe the fundamental laws of art and that things which shoxUd 
have appeared in the form of tracts or treatises do not masquerade 
in artistic robes and seek to pass off as literature. 

Even if literature aims at the attainment of a moral puiTpose 
we need not denoimce it on that account. So long as it Is real ait 

.mAm 


I. Harold Williams— ilforfw'w English Writers, p. 895. 
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it is free to achieve whatever purpose it chooses to set before itself. 
There is no reason why the literary artist should not be allowed to 
produce art which is both “good art” and “great art” in Walter 
Pater's s«ise of the expressions. What higher purpose could 
literature seek to achieve than that of serving as an instnunent of 
social and moral good, consistently with the maintenance of its 
character as art? What earthly objection could there be to an 
author starting with a purpose and finishing by producing a work of 
art ? What harm to literature could proceed from him even if he 
came to scoff, provided he remains to pray ? 

I would'end with the inspiiing words of Diderot 

“How mankind would be benefited were all the arts of imitation 
to seek a common end and came together with laws forcing us to love 
virtue and despise vice P It is the philosopher’s place to invite them ; 
he it is who must turn to the poet, the painter, the musician, and cry 
aloud, “Men of Genius, why has Heaven endowed you with gifts ?” 
If the artists give heed to him, soon the images of debauchery 
covering our palace walls will disappear ; our voices will no longer 
be the organs of crime ; good taste and good customs and marals will 
gain inestimably.” ‘ 


t I i i ii Lii i m il H-. i I ri r-- ' '■“""f i 

{.» B. H* Clark — ThtQrm ofthi Dram^t p. 



ON THE TRANSFER OF THE CAPITAL OF 
MUOHAL BENGAL FROM RAJ MAHAL 
TO DACCA (JAHANOIRNAGAR) BY 
ISLAM KHAN CHISHTI. 

Dr. S. N. Bhattacharyya., M.A., Ph.D., 

Lecturer, Dacca University. 

I 

Much misconception and difference of opinion seem to be 
current regarding the transfer of the capital of the subah of Bengal 
from Raj Mahal to Dacca during the early years of the reign of the 
Mughal Emperor Jahangir. Islam Khan Chishti, who ruled as the 
viceroy in Bengal for five years, from 1608 to 1613, has generally 
been regarded as the founder of the city of Dacca. He has also been 
credited to bo the builder of a new capital there, which was formally 
inaugurated and renamed Jahangirnagar in honour of the reigning 
sovereign. 

Different motives have been attributed to Islam Khan in regard 
to the transfer of the capital. While some historians have laid undue 
emphasis on the Magh and Feringi raids as the reason of the transfer, 
others have almost ignored them, and have solely confined their 
attention to the hostilities of Usman Afghan and Masnad-i-Ala Musa 
Khan and his associates in explaining that incident. 

Opinions differ also regarding the time when the change of 
capital was made. The most favoured date seems to be 1608 A.D., 
obviously on the authority of Stewart, but a later date, 1612 A.D., 
has also been su^ested by Gladwin, and accepted by Taylor, Hunter, 
Wright, and others. 

In short, some of the most essential points regarding the 
transfer — its precise nature, the manner in which it was effected, the 
real reasons that contributed to it, and the exact moment when it 
was accomplished—have not so far been attempted to be solved with 
any approach to finality. 

Dr. N. E. Bhattashali, Curator, Dacca Museum, is the last 
miter on this subject. In a learned paper entitled *‘The English 
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Factory at Dacca (Bengal : Past and Present : Vol. XXXIH. 
January»-June, 1927y^, he has cleared up some of the prevailing 
fallacies regarding the transfer of capital, but the limited scope of 
the article has necessarily led him to deal with some of the points 
only, and these too rather briefly. 

The discovery within recent times of some new material for 
the history of Bengal during the reign of the Emperor Jahangir 
renders the present attempt at a more exhaustive and minute study of 
the nature, manner, circumstances, and the time of the transfer of the 
provincial capital from Raj Mahal to Dacca quite feasible. 

The most important original source is the Persian manuscript 
Baharistan-i-Ohaibi, written by an imperial officer of the Bengal 
suhah, named Mirza Nathan Alau-d din Isfahan!, later on created 
Shitab Khan by the Emperor Jahangir \ It professes to be a history 
of Bengal and Orissa under the three subahdars Islam Khan (1608-13), 
Qasim Khan (1613-17), and Ibrahim Khan Fathjang (1617-24), and 
during the usurpation of the government by the rebel prince Shah 
Jahan for about a year (part of 1624 and 1625). The work is 
divided into four books, and the first book deals with the viceroyalty 
of Islam Khan, and has been entitled by the author the Islamnamah 
(p. 140b). 

Though the Baharistan does not tell us expressly anything 
regarding the change of capital by Islam Khan, it offers for the 
first time a minute account of the Bengal viceroy’s activities from 
the beginning to the end (pp. lb-140b), and thus provides an excellent 
background for a critical study of our subject. Further we can 
glean from the detailed narrative of Mirza Nathan something about the 
nature of Islam Khan’s transfer of the capital, the reasons why he 
did so, as also the time when it was accomplished. In short, the 
Baharistan well compensates for the paucity of material noticeable 
in the official chronicles of the period, particularly in the Tuxuk’i- 
Jahangiri, and is also of great corroborative value. 


I, For details of the Baharistan and its historical value, see J BO RS. 
Vol. VII. Part I. March 1921 ; A History of Mughal North-East Frontier Policy, 
Introduction^ 7-9 ; Journal of Indian History, Vol. XI. Part III. Dec., 1932, 
Vol. XIII. Part III. December, i 934 , and Vol. XIV. Part I, April, 1935 > 
Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. X.No. 4. Dec., 1^34, 
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In addition to the Baharistan, the manuscript diary of Abdul 
Latif, a follower of Abul Husain who was appointed diwan of 
Bengal in 1608, describing his journey in the train of his master and 
Islam Khan, the new governor, in Bihar and Bengal up to Ghoraghat, 
throws some light on Islam Khan’s itinerary prior to his advance to* 
Dacca, thus corroborating to some extent the narrative of the 
Baharistan*. Another Persian manuscript, the Coniinuation of 
the Fathiyah-i-Ibnyah by Shihabu-d din Talish (Bodleian 589 : 
Sachau and Ethe No. 240),® giving the history of Bengal from Mir. 
Jumla’s death to the conquest of Chittagong by Shaista Khan in 
1666 A. D., includes a graphic account of the Magh and Feringi 
raids into Lower Bengal, particularly in the reign of Jahangir, and 
this has an important bearing on our subject. For the prevention 
of these raids formed one of the main motives of Islam Khan in 
changing the capital to Dacca. An important Portuguese work, 
Antonio Bocarro’s Deeada XIII da Historia da India (1612-1617), 
offers the earliest and the most reliable account of the career of the 
Portuguese adventurer Sebastian Gonzalves, incidentally illumina- 
ting the part played by the Portuguese pirates in Bengal politics of 
Islam Khan’s time. 

So far for the new material. A more intensive use of the 
comparatively scanty material handled by previous writers and 
available in the standard Persian works such as the Akbarnamah, the 
Tuxuk-i-Jahangiri, the Iqbalnamah-i-Jdhangiri^ the \Mamir'Ul~ 
Umara, etc., as also in the accounts of foreigners like Sir Thomas 
Roe, Herbert, Father Manrique, and Tavernier, has also been made 
with a view to rendering the present attempt as thorough as 
possible. 

My justification for taking up this subject of very limited scope 
is that it is historically important, and, what is more, is of especial 
local interest. 

As I have already suggested, the essential points in connection 
with our subject are three in number 

2. For details, see j B 0 R S, Vol. V. 1919, and Prabashi, Aswin, B, S, 

1326. 

3. See J A S B, 1906 and 1907, for an abstract of its contents' and for aQ 

English rendering of three long passages bearing on our fubject. 0 
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(1) The precise nature and manner of the transfer of the 
provincial capital from Raj Mahal to Dacca. 

(2) The causes of the transfer. 

(3) The time when it was accomplished. 

A critical and detailed survey of the political changes in Bengal 
from the time of its formal conquest in the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century till the complete subjection of the independent 
zamindars there towards the beginning of the second decade of the 
seventeenth century is necessary at this stage for the elucidation 
of the three main points indicated above. 

Throughout the last quarter of the sixteenth century, Bengal, 
‘the house of turbulence,^ as it was aptly termed by Abul Fazl, 
was a source of constant trouble to the Mughal government. The 
defeat and death of Daud Kararani, the last of the independent 
Afghan rulers, in 1576 A. D., had only nominally transferred the 
sovereignty of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa to the Mughal Emperor 
Akbar. He had yet to fight hard and long to consolidate his authority 
against the numerous Afghan and Hindu zamindars strongly 
established in that region. For more than fifteen years, there were 
repeated risings in Bihar, Orissa, and in North and West Bengal. 
When these were quelled, the imperial officers turned their attention 
to South and East Bengal. The most formidable enemies of the 
Mughal government here were Isa Khan Masnad-i-Ala and the 
Twelve Bhuiyas, Usman Afghan, and Chand Rai and Kedar Rai. 

Isa Khan was the master of a vast territory comprising about 
a half of the present Dacca District, half of modem Tipperah, the 
greater part of Mymensingh, and perhaps some portions of 
Rangpur, Bogra, and Pabna. The centre of Isa^s authority was, 
however, the strategic region south-east of modern Dacca, where the 
Ganges (Padma), the Lakhya, and the Brahmaputra formerly met. 
Khizrpur, on the left bank of the Lakhya, about a mile north-east of 
modern Narayanganj (and near the confluence of the three rivers), 
was an important fort. Opposite Khizrpur stood Katrabau, and 
opposite Narayanganj, Kadamrasul, two other fortified posts. About 
three miles east of Khizrpur, and nine miles south-east of Dacca, was 
Sonargaon,*the capital. The tract east of the Brahmaputra in 

Mymtnsingh, extending to the eastern portion of the Sylhet District; 

was in possession of Usman, whose stronghold was Bokainagar, on 
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the left bank of the Brahmaputra, about 62 miles due north of Dacca. 
The parganah of Bikrampur, on the left bank of the Ganges, covering 
the southern portion of Dacca District, formed the dominion of 
Chand Rai and Kedar Rai. Sripur, on the Kaliganga river, nine * 
miles south of Sonargaon, was their capital. 

Such was the disposition of the hostile forces when Raja Man 
Singh, assumed the viceroyalty of Bengal in the spring of 1594. He 
abandoned the old capital at Tanda, and founded a new one at 
Raj Mahal on the Ganges (Oct., 1595). He then led a number of 
campaigns against Isa Khan, Usman Afghan, and Kedar Rai. 

It is in connection with these protracted encounters of Raja 
Man Singh with the rebellious zamindars of south-eastern Bengal 
that Dacca first comes into prominence in Mughal history. It was 
already the seat of an imperial tkanah, as the Akbarnamah tells us. 
But it was too near the domain of Isa Khan and Usman Afghan to be 
immune from their depredations. In fact, as early as 1584, it appears 
to have been captured, and its ihamhdar, Sayyid Husain, imprisoned 
by Isa Khan. The neighbouring tkanah of Bhowal, about 17 miles 
north-east of Dacca ( Rennell’s Map VI ), too probably passed into 
the hands of Isa Khan^. 

So long as Isa Khan lived, these imperial outposts do not seem to 
have been recovered. It was not till three years had elapsed after 
the death of Isa Khan (which occurred in the autumn of 1599) that 
the thanahs were reoccupied, and used, as the Akbarmymh tells us, 
by Raja Man Singh, as the base of operations against Daud Khan, 
son of Isa Khan, Usman Afghan, and Kedar Rai. 

Usman now figures as the leader of the Afghan malcontents. 
He took advantage of Man Singh^s temporary absence in Ajmere to 
inflict a severe defeaj; on the imperialists. The Raja hastened to 
Bengal and soon recovered the lost ground. He took up his quarters 
in Dacca in February, 1602, and began to make earnest preparations 
for a final contest with the rebels. 

Kedar Rai at this time made a show of submission, but Usman 
did nothing of the kind, and again turned aggressive. He suddenly 
crossed the Brahmaputra and captured an imperial tkanah (probably 
Alapsingh), driving the thanaMar to take shelter in Bhowal. There*- 
upon the Bengal viceroy marched from Dacca towards Bhbwal, 


I. Akbarnamah, III. pp. 657-60 (Beveridge), 
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whence Ije moved northwards along the river Lakhya till he came to 
close quarters with Usman. The Afghan chief was again defeated 
and driven back with heavy loss. The thanah of Bhowal was 
strengthened, and Raja Man Singh returned to Dacca*. 

The defeat of Usman put the other zamindars, particularly 
Baud Khan, son of Isa Khan, and Kedar Rai, on their mettle, and 
they jointly prepared for a serious encounter on the bank of the 
Ichhamati, probably at a place named Jatrapur, about 25 miles west 
of Dacca, where Isa Khan had a strong fort. An imperial force sent 
against them failed to cross the river Ichhamati and came back 
discomfited. This made the Bengal viceroy take the field in person 
From Dacca, he marched westwards to Shahpur, on the right bank of 
the Dhalleswari (about 15 miles north-west of Dacca, and 12 miles 
east of Jatrapur, Rennell’s Map VI), whence he moved farther west 
and reached the bank of the Ichhamati. He crossed the river in face 
of the strong opposition offered by Baud Khan and Kedar Rai, and 
ultimately compelled them to evacuate their stronghold and retire 
to their own capitals, Sonargaon and Sripur. After this vicorty, 
Man Singh returned to Dacca (c. March, 1602)®. 

A new enemy now appears on the scene— the king of Arrakan 
(the ‘Magh Raja’ of Abul Fazl). Taking advantage of the internal 
troubles engaging the sole attention of the Mughal government, 
the Arrakan king Minpalaung (Sikandar Shah, 1571-1593) steadily 
stretched his arms northwards till the whole of Chittagong and the 
greater part of Noakhali and Tipperah came under his sway. His 
son Minyazagyi (Salim Shah, 1593-1612) followed his father’s 
example, and proved to be a serious menace to the Mughal peace in 
Bengal. 

Another, and probably a more troublesome, element had 
already made its appearance in Bengal. It was the Portuguese sea- 
rovers, commonly styled the Feringi pirates. As their name indicates, 
they were not lawful subjects of the king of Portugal, and owed no 
allegiance to his representative at Goa. Nor did they submit 
themselves to the authority of the Arrakan king, though they 
established colonies in his territories and sometimes faught under 

m ' ' '' ' '' ' ■ 

• 2. Akbarnamak, III. pp. 11$!, 1174, 1179-80, 1213-14. 

% • 

3. Aibarnamah, 111 . pp. 1214-15. 

6 . 
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hiB banner. They had two strong settiements in the domain of 
the Arrakan king, one at Dianga (20 miles south of Chittagong town, 
and south of the mouth of the Karnafuli river), and the other at 
Syriam, a noted part in Burma. 

The Portuguese free-booters were very often in alliance with 
the local people of Chittagong, commonly known as the Maghs, 
who were a race of competent seamen, living a similiar piratical 
life. They were subject to little control of the Arrakan king, 
though they often joined him in his military excursions into Mughal 
Bengal. 

Towards the end of the spring of 1603, the 'Arrakan king 
invaded Bengal with a large fleet. Kcdar Rai, the zamindar of 
Sripur, smarting under the humiliating defeat sustained at the 
hands of the Bengal viceroy in March, 1602, now seems to have 
joined the Arrakan king. The allies marched in the direction of 
Sonargaon and laid siege to the imperial outpost at Tribeni 
(‘Parmmahani' of Abul Fazl.)* The local thamhdar somehow 
succeeded in repelling the invaders, but the latter fell upon the 
neighbouring outposts and reduced the garrisons to great straights. 
When the Bengal vicerey heard of the success of the enemy, he 
promptly left his headquarters at Dacca and came to the scene. 
A number of skirmishes on land and water followed, in one of which 
the imperialists captured one hundred boats of the Arrakan king, 
yet no decisive result ensued. 

A few months later (c. Oct., — Nov., 1603), there was a recur- 
rence of hostilities. The outpost of Srinagar® now formed the target 
of attack of the combined forces of the Arrakan king and Kedar Bai. 
A naval battle was faught near Bikrampur, in which Kedar Rai was 
totally defeated and severely wounded, and many of his followers, 
including Feringis, yj'ere killed. Kedar died of his wounds soon 
after he was brought before Raja Man Singh. ‘With his death. 


4. Tribeni, according to Jatindra Nath Roy, Dhakar Itihash, I, p. 473, 
is the place where the Brahmaputra (Meghna), Lakhya, and Dhalleswari have 
met opposite Narayanganj. 

5. Srinagar was situated on a bank of the Kaliganga river,* and it was 
renamed Fathjangpur by Raja Man Singh after his final /’ictory over Ked|r Rai 
—‘Vide Dhakar Itihash, Vol. 1 . pp. 485-86. 
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says Abtil Fazl, the flames of distriibance in Bengal were extin- 
guished/ and the territories of Kedar Rai passed into the possession 
of the Mughal Emperor®. 


6. Akharmmah, III. pp. 1231-32, 1235-36 ( E. and D. VI. pp. 109); 
Iqbalnamah (Bib. Indica series). 

A good deal of confusion prevails regarding this interesting episode. 
Campos (History of the Portuguese in Bengal, pp. 67-72), relying almost 
entirely on the evidence of the Portuguese chroniclers, particularly Du Jarric, 
interprets it primarily as a contest between the Arrakan King and the 
Portuguese adve/iturer Carvalho, over the possession of the island of Sandwip, 
in the early part of which Kedar Rai helped the Arrakan King with too kosahs. 
Unable to cope with the Arrakan King, Carvalho subsequently took refuge with 
Kedar Rai, and fought on his behalf against the Mughal admiral Mandarai, 
killing him and destroying his fleet. 

Mr. Jogendra Gupta, the biographer of Kedar Rai, on the other hand, 
depending obviously on a mistranslation of Du Jarric’s narrative (as also 
Nikhil Nath Rai in his "Pratapaditya”), makes Kedar Rai help not the 
Arrakan king but Carvalho in the struggle for the mastery of Sandwip. 

Mr. Gupta then gives a graphic account (based partly on Du Jarric and 
partly on hearsay) of four sanguinary battles fought by his hero, aided mostly 
by Carvalho and his Portuguese soldiers, against the Mughals. In the first 
engagement, the Mughal admiral Mandarai was defeated and slain, and his 
fleet destroyed. In the second and third encounters, Kedar Rai won equal 
success, but in the fourth, he was defeated and captured, and finally died of 
wounds, 

Mr. Gupta's accounts of the second and third battles are admittedly 
based on hearsay, and stand entirely uncorroborated. The story of the first 
engagement is obviously based on Du Jarric and that of the fourth on the 
Akbarnamah as translated (not quite accurately) in Elliot and Dowson's History, 
VI. p. III. 

It seems possible to reconstruct the history of this episode, at least in 
outline, by a careful and critical analysis of the evidence furnished by 
Abul Fazl, Mu’tamad Khan (author of the Iqbalnamah-i-yahangiri) and 
Du Jarric. Making proper allowance for the natural tendency towards 
exaggeration of the achievements and also extenuation of the discomfitures of 
their own people, it appears clear that the parties in the contest were the 
Mughals on one side, and the Arrakan king and Kedar Rai, aided by 
Carvalho, off the other side, and that there were two different campaigns, in the 
first which there was no decisive result, but in the second Kedar Rai 
was totally defeated and captured. 
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Raja Man Singh returned to Dacca, but was soon cal]|^ upon 
to disarm Usman who had again turned hostile. An expeditionary 
force was gathered at the thanah of Bhowal. Just at that moment, the 
news of resumption of hostilities on the part of the Arrakan king 
led the Bengal viceroy to alter his plan. From Bhowal he proceeded 
against the new enemy, but the Arrakan king voluntarily withdrew 
from the contest. Usman too changed his attitude and repaired to 
his own territory (e. spring of 1604).’ 

Thus as the result of strenuous exertions for about two years 
(1602-1604) on the part of Raja Man Singh, the political situation 
in Bengal for a time appeared to be satisfactory. The ‘Bengal viceroy 
made adequate arrangements for keeping his hold firm over the 
newly acquired domain of Bikrampur and came back to Dacca. He 
felt so much at ease that he soon left his headquarters for Nazirpur 
(38 miles east of Maldah town, on the bank of the Atrai), where he 
spent the rains of 1604, probably in khedah work (Islam Khan did 
the same in 1609, Baharistan, 10a). ** 

Man Singh was recalled from Bengal in 1606, and he was 
followed in quick succession by two viceroys, whose rule was 
uneventful. The next important ruler was Islam Khan Chishti, who 
assumed charge of his office at R.nj Mahal about the beginning of the 
rains in 1608. 

Islam Khan was young and inexperienced, but exceedingly able 
and ambitious, and enjoyed the full confidence of the Mughal 


Abul Fazl and Mu’tamad Khan do not mention Mandarai and Carvalho, 
made so much of by Du Jarric. Similarly, Du Jarric does not refer to 
Kedar Rai’s final defeat at the hands of Man Singh, which is vividly narrated 
by Abul Fazl and Mu’tamad Khan. Mandarai’s existence appears to be very 
doubtful. But Carvalho plays too prominent a part in the history of the times 
to be relegated to oblivion. Probably Carvalho fought in both the campaigns, 
along with his old enemy, the Arrakan King, on the side of Kedar Rai. The 
Iqbalnamah, though not specifically mentioning Carvalho, distinctly refers 
to the Feringis fighting on behalf of Kedar Rai in the final encounter. The 
necessity of presenting a united front in face of their common enemy, the 
Mughals, might well have led the Arrakan king and Carvalho to patch up 
a truce and work for a common end, as they actually did afterwarclg^ 

7. Akbarnamah, III, p. 1236. 

8, Akbarnamah, pp, 1240. 
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Emperof . He resolved to take up the unfinished task of Raja Man 
Singh and consolidate the imperial authority in south-eastern Bengal. 

The political position there had grown worse since the time of 
Man Singh. The repeated defeats suffered by Usman had not at all 
cooled his military ardour, and he was still ever ready for a surprise 
attack on the imperial territories. The death of Kedar Rai was 
indeed a welcome event. But with the conquest of his extensive 
territories in Bikrampur, the Mughal government was brought into 
direct and more bitter conflict with Musa Khan, son of Isa Khan. 
He and his twelve confederates grew so much alarmed at the rapid 
extension of ‘Mughal sway that they began to make vigorous 
preparations to check it. 

One of the earliest acts of Islam Khan was the recovery of the 
thanah of Alapsingh {parganah Alapsingh, on the western bank of the 
Brahmaputra, in Mymensingh District) from the hands of Usman 
Afghan. Profiting by the change of governors, Usman had suddenly 
seized the thanah and killed the thamhdar (e. June, 1608). A strong 
force was despatched from Raj Mahal, and Usman was compelled to 
evacuate the thanah. The Bengal viceroy then made himself busy in 
organising his forces so that he might, at the end of the rains, proceed 
towards Bhati (East Bengal) to deal with Musa Khan and his 
followers. Early in December, 1608, Islam Khan left Raj Mahal 
and marched down the Ganges towards Lower Bengal. Just before 
his departure from the capital, emissaries from Raja Pratapaditya of 
Jessore came tendering submission to the Emperor and offering 
personal service when necessary. When the Bengal viceroy reached 
Alaipur (15 miles south-east of Rampur-Boalia, Rajshahi), Usman also 
offered submission through an envoy (2nd January, 1609). Islam 
TThftn spent two months in camp at Alaipur, and then (c. 2nd March, 
1609) proceeded towards Nazirpur for khedahs. At Bazrapur (15 miles 
north of Natore, Dt. Rajshahi), Pratapaditya interviewed Islam Khan 
and personally acknowledged the imperial suzerainty.* 

These professions of loyalty by two of the most powerful and 
wealthy zamindars of Lower Bengal came as a great relief to the 
Bengal viceroy. He now felt free to direct all his attention towards 

— 1 — 

^ 9, Baharistar% 3b, 5a, 9a ; Abdul Latif’s Diary in Pfaiashi, Amin, 13*4 
B. S., pp. 552-53, 
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disarming Musa Khan and his associates. But before could 
proceed against them, he thought it necessary to safeguard his line of 
communications by subduing the numerous zamindars whose 
territories lay on the way. One by one, the zamindars of Bhushnah, 
Shahazadapur, Sonabaju, Bhaturiabaju, Hijii etc. (roughly covering 
the territories now included in Pabna, Bogra, Rajshahi, and Jessore 
Districts) were reduced to vassalage. 

The Bengal viceroy suspended military operations on the 
approach of the rains. He crossed the Karatoya at Shahpur (in 
Pabna District, 35 miles south-west of Ghoraghat), and then proceeded 
to Ghoraghat, the seat of a strong imperial outpost, where he 
encamped for the rains (2nd of June, 1609).^° 

On the 15th of October, 1009, Islam Khan resumed his march 
towards the Bhati region. Moving down the Karatoya, he reached 
Shahzadapur (25 miles north-east of Pabna town), where he halted 
for sometime. Here the fleet and the artillery joined the land army, 
and a grand review of the entire force was held after the Id-i-Ramzan 
festival was over (18th of December, 1609).^* 

At this stage the Bengal viceroy settled his plan of campaign 
against Musa Khan, and it is in this connection that Dacca again 
comes into political prominence. From Balia (six miles south-west 
of Shahzadapur)} Islam Khan sent in advance a strong force of 2,000 
matchlockmen, with 20 war-boats, 50 pieces of cannon, and a lai^e 
quantity of ammunition, under Shaikh Kamal, Tukmak Khan, and 
Mirak Bahadur Jalayer, to Dacca to reinforce the garrison there, and 
also to create a diversion in favour of the imperialists. He himself, 
with the main army and the fleet, proceeded very cautiously to 
confront the Afghan chief/* 

Musa Khan made vigorous preparations against the Mughals. 
He gathered all his followers and their war-equipment, and, with seven 
hundred war-boats, he marched from his capital Sonargaon towards 
the fort of Jatrapur, which stood at the entrance of the channel 
where the Padma (Ganges), the Dhalleswari, and the Ichhamati 

10. Baharistan, 5a-7b, 9a : Abdul Latif’s Diary {Prabasht, 4swtn, 1326 
B.S., pp. 552 - 53 )- 

11. Baharistan, l6a-i7b. 

12 . Baharistan, I7b-l8b. 
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met (an4 where Musa Khan’s brother Baud Khan had confronted 
Baja Man Singh in the spring of 1602). It was an almost impregnable 
fort, and was strongly garrisoned by an Afghan contingent under 
Mirza Mumin and Darya Khan. A little above Jatrapur, near the 
mouth of the three main streams, stood Katsgarb, another stronghold 
of Musa Khan. The garrison here was now reinforced from the 
headquarters. 

Meanwhile Islam Khan encamped at a convenient place on 
the left bank of the Padma, a little ahead of Katsgarh, and prepared 
to attack the enemy post. Musa Khan anticipated him, and led 
an artillery charge on the imperial entrenchments from a mud fort 
rapidly made at a strategic point named Dhakjera, 3 miles north- 
west of Jatrapur. The first attack was repulsed, but more assaults 
followed, and still no decisive result ensued. At last Musa Khan 
was defeated and compelled to retreat with heavy loss. 

Islam Khan captured Katsgarh, and then directed all his 
efforts to dislodge the enemy from the strongholds of Dhakjera and 
Jatrapur. First an assault on the fort of Jatrapur was planned in co- 
operation with Mirak Bahadur Jalayer, who was summoned to the 
aid of the suhahdar from Dacca. Shaikh Kamal, the officer in 
charge there, promptly sent Mirak Bahadur with twenty boats. 
The latter moved up the Ichhamati to a strategic point down Jatrapur, 
where a channel from the Dhalleswari met the Ichhamati (“the 
mouth of the Kutharuiya” of Mirza Nathan), and he was there joined 
by the suhahdar, A night attack on the enemy fort followed. 
The troops were safely transported across the Ichhamati with the 
help of the boats brought from Dacca, aud then they fell upon the 
unsuspecting garrison in the early hours of the morning. After a 
feeble resistance, Musa Khan and his men evacuated the fort. 

Islam Khan lost no time, and proceeded to attack the second 
fortified post of Musa Khan at Dhakjera. It proved to be a more 
formidable task. Though made of mud, this stockade was almost 
unassailable, for it had quagmire on three sides, and the river Padmu 
on the fourth. Musa Kban too now offered stubborn defence, but 
was a gain defeated and compelled to flee, this time to his capital 
(c. 9th of June, 1610).^* 

!». Baharistan, '^86-236. Mirza Nathan offers details of the conquest of 
Jatrapur and Dhakjara which have been omitted here as unnecessary. 
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Thus after a vigorous campaign lasting about sis^ months 
(January to June, 1910), Islam Khan succeeded in inflicting a series 
of defeats on Musa Khan and capturing two of his strongest 
fortifleations. He was now within twenty-five miles of Dacca, and 
his subsequent plan of campaign brought him direct to that place. 
Sonargaon, the capital of Musa Khan, must now be stormed, and 
the Afghan chief totally crushed. Dacca, about nine miles north- 
west of Sonargaon, furnished the most convenient base of opera- 
tions. So the Bengal viceroy marched thither, taking necessary 
measnrea for securing his line of communications as well as for 
suppressing internal revolts. Moving down the Ichhamati, Islam 
Khan first came to Balra (about 24 miles west of Dacca), and then 
to Kalakopa (about 17 miles south-west of Dacca), where he captured 
an enemy stockade. Thence he proceeded to Dacca on land, while 
the fleet first halted at Patharghata (near the confluence 
of the Ichhamati and the Dhalleswari, about six miles south-west of 
Dacca), and then reached Dacca through the creek of “Guadhari” 
(Rennell’s Map XII shows a creek near Patharghata, navigable during 
the rainy season, connecting the Dhalleswari and the Buriganga). 

The Bengal viceroy spent the rains {c, June-Oct., 1610) at 
Dacca, and, as soon as the season for campaigning came, sent out 
some of his competent officers to set up a number of stockades at 
strategic points around the enemy territory. Though Islam Khan 
did not actually join fighting, he personally visited the different 
outposts, and guided the operations at every stage. 

Musa Khan fought for the second time with the river Lakhya 
as his main line of defence. Hie first task was to thwart the attempt 
of the Mughals to enmesh him in the net-work of forts, and he fought 
a number of obstinate engagements in the vicinity of Khizrpur, 
Kadamrasul, and Katrabau, but lost ground everywhere, and 
ultimately retired to an island near his capital. One of his prominent 
officers, at this stage, played the traitor and handed over Sonai^aon 
to the Mughals. Another piece of nusfortune was the loss of the 
important fort of Katrabau, and the fall of its gallant commandant 
Daud Khan (Musa Khan’s broffier). The latter was the victim of a 
night attack made by the imperialists, who appear to have made 
^common cause with the Feringi pirates. Undaimted by the scries 
of mistfortoes, Musa Khan made vigorous attempts to seize the 
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imperial ^forts of Kadamrasul, and Kodalia (2i miles south-west of 
Narayanganj), but failed miserably. At last he thought it prudent 
to acknowledge the imperial vassalage, and personally submitted to 
Islam Khan at Dacca (c. June, 1611). The Bengal viceroy, anxious 
to put down Usman Afghan, pardoned Musa Khan, but kept him 
at court under strict surveillance. 

Before Musa Khan was totally disarmed, Islam Khan 
received an envoy from a nephew of the Arrakan king Salim Shah, 
requesting Mughal aid for the recovery of the island of Sandwip 
from the hands of a Portuguese adventurer named Sebastian 
Gonzalves, The Arrakan prince proposed to send his sons as 
hostages to Dacca, and agreed to hold Sandwip as a vassal of the 
Mughal Emperor.^ * 

A review of the relations of the Mughals with the Arrakanese 
and the Portuguese since the days of Raja Man Singh appears to 
be necessary for realising the significance of the negotiations 
mentioned above. 

The Arrakan king Salim Shah, who had formed an alliance 
with Kedar Rai, the zamindar of Sripur, and fought against 
the Mughals under Raja Man Singh in 1602-3, was, soon after 
that period, involved in quarrels with the Portuguese pirates 
settled in Syriam and Dianga. These culminated in a general 
massacre of the colonists at Dianga in 1607. 

Sebastian Gonzalves was one of the few Portuguese who 
escaped from that general massacre, and leaped into fame. He 
was destined not only to avenge the brutal murder of his countrymen, 
but also to play a prominent part in the history of Bengal 
throughout the rule of Islam Khan and even beyond it (1607-16). 
After living for sometime by plunder on the Arrakan coast, 
Gonzalves captured the rich island of Sandwip in 1609, and later 
on, seized two other islands at the head of the Bay of Bengid. 
He then set himself up as an independent ruler, but did not give 
ftp his piratical career. Too much power only added to his 
natural insolence and brutality. In 1611, he committed an act of 
^eat treachery by contriving the death of Anaporan, the governor 
of CMttagoag, who had taken refuge in Sandwip, with his family 
and tr|a8ures, after « quarrel mth his brother, the Arr^n kinq^^ 

14. Baharistan, a8b-33a, 363-373, 413*416. 

7 
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Anaporau^s son solicited aid from Islam Klhan to avenge the 
poisoning of his father by Sebastian Qonzalves. 

Fully engrossed with the task of subduing Musa Khan, 
Islam Khan could not render any help to the Arrakan prince 
against Gonzalves, or otherwise curb his power. The Portuguese 
adventurer, consequently, continued his plundering activities with 
impunity, causing untold misery and destitution to thousands of 
Mughal subjects. The ruthless depredations of Gonzalves and 
his fellow pirates had, as we shall see later on, an important 
bearing on the transfer of the capital of the Bengal suhah to Dacca 
by Islam Khan.*® ‘ 

Though the political complications at home prevented Islam 
Khan from taking immediate steps against the Feringi pirates, 
he lost no time in preparing the ground for fighting them. Hardly 
had the second and the final contest with Musa Khan ended, when 
the Bengal viceroy despatched a strong force to reduce Ananta 
Manikya, Raja of Bhulua, to submission. The territory of Bhulua, 
on the south-eastern frontier of the Bengal siibah, was of great 
strategic importance, for it lay along the route of the Feringi 
pirates when they came to raid Bengal from Chittagong (see 
Fathiyah, ContinmUm, pp. 122b-125b : J.A.S.B. 1907). Unable 
to cope with the invaders, Ananta Manikya evacuated his domain, 
and sought shelter with the neighbouring ruler of Arrakan. 
Islam Khan made Bhulua, the capital of the Raja, into a strong 
frontier post and adequately garrisoned it.^® 

About the middle of October, 1611, Islam Khan sent a large 
force against Usman Afghan of Bokainagar. As before, he conducted 
the campaign from Dacca, moving, when necessary, to Toke, a 
a fortified post on the Brahmaputra (about 42 miles north-east 
of Dacca, and about 34 miles south of Bokainagar). Usman 
tried his best to check the advance of the imperialists at every 
stage, but, after about two months of hard fighting, he was 
compelled to evacuate Bokainagar and flee across the Laur Hills 


15. For the career of Sebastian Gonzalves and his relations with the 
Arrakan king, see Campos’s History of the Portuguese in Bengal 81 •87, 154- 157, 
and Phayre’s History of Burma, 173-76. 

t6^ Baharistan, 4ob-4ia. 
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to Sylhet (c. early December, 1611), hotly pursued by the victors. 
Bokainagar, the fortified citadel of Usman, and the neighbouring 
outposts of Hasanpur and Agarasindar, were promptly occupied 
and strongly garrisoned.” 

Islam Ehan for a time gave up his pursuit of Usman, and 
utilised the respite in sending a punitive expedition against Raja 
Pratapaditya of Jessore. The Raja had fallen off from faithful 
vassalage, and broken his promise of personal service and of military 
aid in regard to Islam Khan’s campaign against Musa Khan. 
The Jessore expedition conducted from the headquarters at Dacca 
attained rapid and complete success. The Bengal flotilla defeated 
the Jessore fleet in two successive battles, causing a heavy loss 
of men and ships, and, Pratapaditya, anxious to save his territories 
from total ruin, finally submitted to Islam Khan. He was 
confined at court, and his kingdom annexed to Mughal domain 
(c. Jannuary, 1612),^ ® 

Sometime after the conquest of Jessore, Islam Khan 
had to face a serious Magh raid, the first and the only raid 
recorded of his viceroyalty. Taking advantage of the temporary 
reduction of the garrisons in the thanahs of Sripur and Bhulua, 
owing to the equipment of the Jessore expeditionary force, a 
gang of Magh pirates with 300 boats raided the thanahs with 
impunity, and did much damage to life and property. The Bengal 
viceroy sent speedy reinforcements from Dacca, and the raiders 
hastily dispersed.^ * 

Islam Khan next took up the unfinished task of subduing 
Usman, then strongly entrenched in Sylhet with ‘Uhar’ as his main 
stronghold. As Usman proved to be the most persistent and 
formidable foe of the Mughal government, help from the Royal 
Court was obtained by the Bengal viceroy in this campaign. But 
he did not conduct it in person. Islam Khan probably thought 
it unsafe to leave Dacca for fear of a fresh Mt^hraid. Usman 
and his Afghan chiefs in Sylhet fought hard to preserve their 


17. Baharistan, 42a-46a : Prabashi, Agrahayan, 1328 B. S. I4S-47. 

18. Baharistan, 49a-57b : Prabashi, Kartick, 1327 B. S., 1-8 ; Satish 
Mitra’s Jessore-Khvlnar Itihash, II, 363-395« 

19. Baharistan, pp. 586*593. 
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independence, but Usman’s death on the field of battle (battle of 
Daulambapur, 2nd March, 1612) totally disorganised his forces, 
and his brothers were ultimately forced to submit to Islam Khan 
at Dacca (early in April, 1612).*° 

The last notable act of the Bengal viceroy was the campaign 
against Raja Parikshit Narayan of Kamrup {c, Nov. 1613), which 
resulted in the conquest and annexation of Kamrup to the Mughal 
empire.*’ 

Islam Khan did not long survive this victory in Kamrup. 
He was suddenly taken ill while hunting in the forests of Bhowal, 
and died before he could be removed to Dacca ( 2 l 8 t August, 1613).** 

The death of Islam Khan is a landmark not only in the history 
of Mughal rule in Bengal, but also in that of the city of Dacca. 
The process of consolidation of the authority of the Mughal 
Emperor against the numerous powerful and independent zamindars, 
particularly of Lower Bengal, which had started with Raja Man 
Singh (1594-1605), may now (1613), at the end of nearly twenty 
eventful year’s, be said to have been completed. Never again was 
the imperial authority in Bengal effectively challenged, and the 
province gradually settled down to peace and order, finally 
developing into one of the most flourishing provinces of the whole 
empire. It was during this long process of conciliation and 
consolidation that the small and insignificant Mughal thanah of 
Dacca gradually grew in military and political importance till it 
became the official capital of the Bengal suhah. 

A detailed study of the topography of the town of Dacca 
and of its environs will prove useful for appreciating the reasons 
of the rapid rise in its fortunes. 

So far as soil formation is concerned, Dacca is admirably 
suited for being the site of a town. It occupies the southernmost 
point of an elevated stretch of stable red kunkar soil, generally of 
low productivity, but much above the highest flood level of the 
surrounding rivers. Just south of it is an extensive low-lying 
tract of rich alluvial soil, but more or less submerged during the rains, 

JO. Bahamian, 62a-74a : Prabashi, Agrahayan, 1328 B.S., *47-53. 

21. Bahamian, 1056-1186. 

22. Bahamian, p. 1416. 
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and so unfit to 1)6 the site of any permanent town. The ge(^aphical 
position of Dacca is also eminently favourable for its political and 
economic prosperity. A glance at RennelPs Map No. XII will 
show that Dacca stands on a beautiful and very extensive plain 
bounded practically on three sides by natural watercourses— by the 
river Buriganga on the south, the Dolai on the east, and the Pandav 
river ( now extinct, “Neri Creek’' of Rennell ) on the north and 
partly on the west. So it can easily be formed into a fortified 
capital, defendable on land and water. Again, the soil of Dacca and 
its environs being quite fertile, and the river Buriganga on which it 
stands being -not too powerful or destructive like the Padma, and 
also navigable throughout the year, Dacca possesses natural 
facilities for developing into a busy centre of trade and commerce, 
and it actually did so under the Mughal peace. Above all, from the 
standpoint of strategy, Dacca occupies an enviable position. It is 
eminently fit to be used as a military base. Lying at the junction 
of the Dolai and the Buriganga, Dacca fully commands the numerous 
water routes which are short cuts from the main channels of the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra intersecting south-eastern Bengal, and 
an effective control of these water routes has always been the one 
essential condition of success in warfare in that riparian tract. 

What appealed most strongly to Raja Man Singh when he made 
Dacca his headquarters during the protracted conflict with Isa Eban, 
Usman Afghan, and Kedar Rai ( the last one being often aided by tire 
Protuguese and the Arrakanese) during the years 1602-04, was the 
strategic excellence of the place. Near enough for purposes of an 
attack on the territories of the most formidable enemies of the Mughal 
Emperor, Dacca lay far enough for an effective counter-attack, 
particularly, a surprise attack by night. The strategic importance of 
Dacca was all the more keenly realised by the Bengal viceroy in 
relation to another, and a growing menace — that of the Feringi and 
Magh pirates. Khizrpur, by which the pirates used to reach Dacca, 
lay only about nine miles to the south-east, near the confluence of 
the Brahmaputra, the Lakhya, and the Buriganga, and a fortified 
post there, in constant touch with the headquarters at Dacca, would go 
1 long way in meeting the danger. 

Very little ia known about Man Singh’s activities regarding 
he improvement of Dacca* But it secans dear that as a result of 
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the long stay (from 1602 onwards) of the Bengal viceroy, a small 
town sprang up round the imperial outpost, which served as the 
nucleus of the future capital. Man Singh appears to have taken 
special care in strengthening the fortifications of the outpost at Dacca, 
so that it soon came to be recognised as one of the four prominent 
fortresses of the Bengal subah*^. 

This was the first step in the rise of Dacca into prominence. 
The next and the final stage in the political development of the city 
was reached during the eventful rule of Islam Khan Chishti. 

The same exigencies of the military and political situation which 
had drawn Man Singh to Dacca, attracted Islam Khan ae well to the 
same quarters. According to the definite testimony of the Baharistan, 
the new viceroy put the subjection of Musa Khan, son of Isa Khan, in 
the forefront of his viceregal programme**, and Dacca certainly offered 
the most convenient base of operations against that formidable enemy. 
But Islam Khan^s march to Dacca was stubbornly opposed by the 
Afghan chieftain, and he reached there only after six months of 
strenuous campaigning, about the middle of June, 1610. 

From that time till his death, a little over three years later 
(August, 1613), political complications compelled Islam Khan to 
remain at Dacca, and this prolonged stay of the Bengal viceroy had 
important consequences. The temporary armed camp gradually 
changed into a permanent civil station. The whole office and the 
court began to assemble there. Private traders and merchants came 
in the wake of the viceregal party and settled down at Dacca, 


23. Baharistan, p, 19b. It is clear from Mirza Nathan’s work that long 
before Islam Khan's entry into Dacca, the place possessed a strong fortrees — 
in fact one of the four strongest forts in Bengal subah (the other three being 
those of Jajpur, Ghoraghat, and Raj Mahal). F. D. Ascoli, I.C.S.. in an article 
in the Dacca Review, I9I4> on the Old Dacca, suggests that Dacca grew to 
be a place of importance in Raja Man Singh's time. 

24. Dr. Bhattashali, relying on Abdul Latif’s Diary, suggests that Islam 
Khan had no definite aim in view even when he reached the vicinity of 
Murshidabad (early January, 1609). But the Baharistan definitely says that 
while still at Raj Mahal, Islam Khan decided to proceed against Musa Khan 
at the earliest possible opportunity. In fact, the whole itinerary of Ae Bengal 
viceroy from Raj Mahal into the heart of Lower Bengal wao, to a great extent, 
shaped by his desire to subdue Musa Khan. 
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attracted by the great facilities for trade and commerce which it 
afforded. Islam Khan himself substantially contributed to the 
development of Dacca. A new fort was built, no vestiges of which 
now exist, a new palace was constructed, and new roads were laid 
down, all skirting the river Buriganga. The Bengal viceroy also 
appears to have improved the defences of his fortified settlement by 
means of artificial canals. Thus the small town that had originally 
sprung up around the imperial outpost in the time of Man Singh 
steadily developed into a large and wealthy city, soon supplanting 
Raj Mahal from its proud position of the capital of the Bengal 
subah*’^. » 

In the light of the foregoing remarks, much of the fiction that 
has gathered round the so called foundation of Dacca, and the nature, 
manner, cause, and time of the transfer of the capital of the Bengal 
subah to that place by Islam Khan may be cleared. 

First, with regard to the foundation of Dacca. Dr. Bhattashali 
has already pointed out that Dacca was never founded by Islam Khan. 
The town is much older, and can boast of at least a few inscriptions 
of the pre-Mughal period. 

As regards the nature of the transfer of the capital to Dacca, 
it was in a sense unique. It was not the result of any premeditated 
scheme, on the part of Islam Khan, complete in itself, and carried 
into effect all at once, but it was rather a piecemeal act — the result 
of exigencies of circumstances — in which the hand of destiny was 
more potent than any human hand. In fact, it was quite unlike 
Man Singh’s deliberate transfer of the seat of government from 
Tanda to Raj Mahal, or, coming to more modern times, the transfer 
of the capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi by the British 
Government in 1911. The gradual transfer of the Mughal 
provincial capital to Dacca rather finds a parallel in very recent 
times in the transference first of the governor’s residence and 
court, and of some important offices, and then of the rest of 
them from Allahabad to Lucknow by the United Provinces 
Government. 


25, ^aharisian, p. 6ob mentions "New Dacca" and "Old Dacca", in 
conqpction with the events of January, 1612, obviously distinguishing Islam 
Khan’s new settlement from the old town of Raja Man Singh’s time. 
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The very nature of the transfer determined the manner in 
which it was to be effected. As the whole thing was piecemeal in 
character, so it was accomplished by stages. At first owing to 
military necessities, the viceregal camp and court only moved to 
Dacca. Then for purposes of political administration, the entire 
governmental offices and the staff were gradually removed from 
Raj Mahal to that place. So from a military settlement Dacca 
became the seat of the civil government, and finally emerged as 
the official capital of the Bengal suhah. 

As the transfer of the capital was a slow and almost 
imperceptible process, there was an air of infornfality about it 
from start to finish. Nothing is on record to show that there was 
ever a ceremonial or formal foundation of the new capital, or even 
any official inauguration of the same when the old capital was finally 
abandoned. 

This explains why there is no particular reference to this 
important political event in the Persian chronicles of Jahangir’s 
reign. To contemporary historians, it was nothing but the 
acknowledgment of an accomplished fact — the logical consummation 
of a process started much earlier— and hence not worthy of any 
special mention. Even the change in the name of the city (from 
Dacca to Jahangirnagar), consequent on a change in its political 
status, is not particularly noted by contemporary writers, not 
even by Mirza Nathan, who is otherwise so punctilious in his 
narrative. 

Different causes of the change of the capital have been 
mentioned by different historians. While the Tuxuk-i-Jahangiri 
suggests that Islam Khan came to Dacca to reduce that zamindars 
of the vicinity, particularly Usman Afghan, to subjection, the 
Baharistan emphasises that the subjugation of Musa Khan was 
the dominant desire of Islam Khan from the beginning of his 
viceroyalty, and this, more than anything else, drew him to Dacca. 

Stewart and Wise, amongst others, on the other hand, fix 
upon the suppression of the Magh and Portuguese raids into 
south-eastern Bengal as the main motive of Islam Khan’s removal 
of the seat of government to Dacca. « 

A tiiird group of historians, notably Hunter, Sayyid 
Husain (Notes on the Antiquities of Dacca, 1880), and Beni Prasad, 
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have tri^to effect a compromise between the two extreme views 
outlined above, and they have suggested that the necessity of 
putting down the Afghan zamindars as also the Magh and Perbgi 
pirates combined to induce Islam Khan to abandon Baj Mahal 
and settle down at Dacca. 

Dr. Bhattashali, on his part, totally ignores the Portuguese 
pirates, and says that it was mainly to subdue Usman and the other 
powerful zamindars of Bengal that Islam Khan ultimately made 
Dacca his headquarters. 

We may be permitted to state that the transfer of the capital 
to Dacca was, in a sense, an inevitable occurrence, and it was due 
to circumstances almost beyond Islam Khan^s control. Man Singh’s 
activities had already shaped the future of Dacca, and Islam Khan 
could not help farther advancing its cause. Dacca soon developed 
into a city of considerable miUtary and political importance, and 
a busy centre of trade and industries. 

Raj Mahal, the old capital, on the other hand, was at this . 
time fast losing all its attractions. A change in the course of the 
Ganges, on which the fortified capital city stood, appears to have 
already set in by which the river finally receded nearly a kos, 
making the city inaccessible to war-boats and unfit for defence 
on land and water, and also unsuited for trade and 
commerce,*^ 

It is no wonder, therefore, that Dacca, with its excellent 
geographical and strategic advantages, should attract Islam KTutn, 
particularly when he was extremely anxious to subdue the powerful 
rebellious zamindars in its neighbourhood as early as practicable. 
The evidence of the Tuxuk and the Bahai'istan taken together 
leads to the irresistible conclusion that the subjection of Musa Khan, 
tiie head of the so-called “Baro-Bhuiyas” of that time, and of 


a6> Baharistan, p. 293a states in connection with the rebel prince Shah 
Jahan's engagement with the Bengal viceroy Ibrahim Khan Fathjang, c. April, 
1624, at Raj Mahal, that the Ganges had receded nearly a kos from the forti- 
fied citadel. Tavernier (Crook’s edition, Vol. 1, p. 102) definitely suggests 
(1666) that that the change in the course of the river, involving a loss of trade 
facilities, was a prominent cause of Islam Khan’s removal to Dacca. The 
proc^ of change whteh appears to have been completed by the year 1624 
must have started much earlier. 

8 
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Usman Afghan of Bokainagar, formed the main plank ^ of Islam 
Khan's military programme, and, for the successfnl completion of 
that ambitious programme, Haj Mahal was totally unsuitable, 
while Dacca was most favourably situated. The Afghan menace 
in general may thus be held to have been a powerful factor in 
bringing about the change of capital. 

Another important motive of Islam Khan's removal to Dacca 
appears to have been the suppression of the Magh and Feringi 
pirates. The collective testimony of the Akbarnamah, the 
Baharistan, and the Fathiyak, Continuation^ leaves no room for 
doubt that the Magh and Feringi raids into south-eastern Bengal, 
extending as far as Dacca, began at least as early as the days of 
Raja Man Singh. The Akbarnamah refers to the ‘Magh' king's 
incursions into Bengal in the year 1603, and the Baharistan 
(p, 36 b) probably alludes to the same incident by locating a ruined 
fort near Khizrpur as built by the ‘Maghs’ during the time of Man 
Singh. The Fathiyah, Contimiation, gives minute details of the 
Magh and Feringi raiders, and, particularly, of their routes of 
attack, in Jahangir’s reign. We learn that the Mughal governors 
used to encamp at Khizrpur every winter to prevent Magh raids 
on Dacca, and that the pirates coming from Chittagong passed by 
Bhulua. The Baharistan offers useful information regarding the 
activities of the Magh and Feringi pirates, particularly those of 
Sebastian Gonzalves, during the time of Islam Khan, incidentally 
throwing light on the way in which they influenced the choice of 
a new capital. Though the depredations of Gonzalves had reached 
their climax, political complications at home prevented the Bengal 
viceroy from utilising an opportunity of subduing him which came 
by his way early in 1611. He, however, lost no time in securing 
abase of operations against him and his associates by taking 
possession of the territory of Bhulua on the south-eastern frontier 
(c. autumn of 1611). The conquest of Bhulua brought Islam Khan 
into direct and more deadly conflict with the ‘Maghs,' and a serious 
raid on the thanahs of Sripur and Bhqlua soon followed (e. 

1612). The testimony of the Baharistan regarding these raids may 
be said to be corroborated by the Portuguese histori%p B(»}arro. 
He refers particularly to the piratical career o& Gonzalves, adding 
that in 1610, he made an alliance with his habitual enemy, the 
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Amkan against the Mughals, and launched a daring raid 
on the frontier tract of Bhulna and Luckipur.*^ 

These piratical inroads, frequent in their sequence and fierce 
in their intensity, considerably influenced Islam Khan’s choice of a 
a new capital. The Bengal viceroy must find out a place from 
which a close watch on the routes usually taken by the pirates could 
be kept, and fortified outposts at strategic points conveniently 
set up and efliciently maintained. Dacca appeared to be admirably 
suited for all these purposes. Khizrpur, Sripur, Sangramgarh 
(“18 kos from Dacca and 21 kos from Sripur,” near the confluence 
of the Ganges "and the Brahmaputra), and Bhulua, all of which 
lay along the routes of the pirates, could be elBfectively watched 
only from Dacca, and from this place alone could the strategic 
posts set up at those points be easily reached, and speedy reinforce- 
ment in the case of a sudden attack conveniently despatched. 

Thus it seems clear that a quite a number of factors operated 
in regard to the change of capital from Raj Mahal to Dacca during 
the rule of Islam Khan. The personal factors were supplied by 
Raja Man Singh and Islam Khan. The former really set the stage 
for the drama of Dacca’s rise into fame, and Islam Khan filled the 
leading role. Nature also aided Dacca. A change in the course of 
the Ganges, leading to the loss of the strategic and commercial 
importance of Raj Mahal, the existing capital, weighted the scale in 
favour of Dacca, endowed by nature with considerable geographical 
and strategic advantages.*® 


27. There is some confusion regarding the date of this event. According 
to Bocarro, the earliest Portuguese chronicler regarding the history of this 
period, it occurred in 1610, and, following him, Faria Y Souza, and, after him 
again, Stewart, Hunter, Phyare, and others all suggest that this combined 
attack took place during the rule of Islam Khan in 1610. Stewart goes on 
further to say that this raid primarily induced Islam Khan to change the seat 
of the government to Dacca. The Baharistan, on the other hand, places this 
event definitely in 1614, during the viceroyalty of Qasim Khan, and it seems 
to be more accurate. Whatever may have been the date of this occurrence the 
existence of the danger of the Magh and Feringi raids throughout the 
viceroyalty of Islam Khan cannot be doubted, and Stewart's theory, taken 
generally, appears to be a reasonable one. 

| 8 . Bowrey (Qiwntries Round the Bay of Bengal, 1569-79, 11 . S. 
Publications, p. 14 ) ^ys in relation to Mir Jumla's times that Dacca is a 
stronger and fai(per city than Raj Mahal, the ancient metropolis. 
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The immediate factors which made the transfei^ of tite 
capital inevitable were, however, the ambitious object of Islam E!han 
to finally subdue the rebellious zamindars of south-eastern Bengal, 
notably Musa Khan and Usman Afghan, as also his earnest desire to 
combat the ever-increasing inroads of the Arrakan king and the 
Magh and Feringi pirates of Chittagong. 

Now to come to the precise date when the transfer of capital 
was effected by Islam Khan. Here again we tread on controversial 
ground. The Persian chroniclers do not expressly suggest any 
date, and this has apparently given rise to much speculation on the 
part of modem historians. * 

According to Stewart, Islam Khan was appointed governor 
of Bengal in 1606, and ‘the first act of Islam Khan’s authority was 
the removal of the seat of government from Raj Mahal to the city 
of Dacca.’ Though the date suggested by Stewart, 1608, has been 
accepted by a good many writers — Wise, Campos, Bradley Birt, 
Beni Prasad, Jatindra Roy, and others— it does not at all appear 
to be a probable one. The contemporary Persian chroniclers as 
a whole do not at all support Stewart’s theory that the transfer of 
capital was the first ofScial act of Islam Khan. Abdul LatiPs Diary 
and the Baharistan, on the other hand, definitely suggest that the 
first act of Islam Khan’s viceroyalty was his elaborate preparation 
for marching from Raj Mahal down the Ganges into Lower Bengal 
in order to subdue the rebellious zamindars there. Further, the 
Baharistan makes it clear that Islam Khan reached Dacca only 
early in June, 1610, and this was more than two years after his 
assumption of office at Raj Mahal. 

, A second date is 1612 A. D., suggested by Gladwin, and it is 
four years later than the date advocated by Stewart. According to 
Gladwin, it was after the victory over Usman Afghan in 1612 that 
Islam Khan removed the seat of his government to Dacca. 
Gladwin’s views find favour with a number of historians, including 
Taylor, Hunter, Sayyid Aulad Husain, and Wright (Indian Museum 
Catologue, Vol. 111. Introduction, p. LI). 

In the absence of any direct evidence offered either by the 
orishial authorities in Persian or by the coins and inscriptions 
extant, it is indeed difficult to offer any condulive opmion on this 
point But mtetmal evidence mainly furnished by t^etext of the 
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TSmiky (he Bahanstan, and the Iqbalnamah, together with what 
may be termed 'the circumstantial evidence/ may be said to favour 
the date suggested by Gladwin as the most probable date of the 
final transfer of the capital to Dacca, though the initial stage of 
the transfer appears to have been reached two years earlier. 

The Tuxuk (R.+B. Vol 1. pp. 209, 214 : E. <& D. VI. pp. 328, 
330) first mentions Dacca as plainly ‘Dacca^ in connection with 
the beginning of Islam Khan^s viceroyalty in Bengal, and 
subsequently as 'Jahangirnagar’ in regard to the triumphant entry 
of Shujaat Khan into Dacca after his decisive victory over Usman 
Aifehan in Sylhet (c. April, 1612). The different context in which 
one and the same place appears under different names seems to be 
significant, and it lends colour to the view that Dacca was formally 
acknowledged to be the capital of the Bengal s^lbah, in place of 
Raj Mahal, only after the final defeat of Usman Afghan. 

The Iqhalnamah (Bibliotheca Indies Series, pp. 61-64) and 
the Maasir-ul Umara (Bib. Ind. Series, Vol. II. Islam Eihan 
Chisti, pp. 630-33) do not refer to ‘Dacca’ at all, but names the 
place only once as 'Jahangirnagari, after the manner of the Tuxuk, 
in connection with Shujaat Khan’s visit there after the final subjuga* 
tion of Usman. 

The Bahanstan, however, throws new light on this point. 
The text consistently refers to Dacca simply as ‘Dacca’ till Talntp 
Khan’s march into it after the capture of Musa Khan’s strongholds 
of Jatrapur and Dhakjera early in June, 1610. Immediately after 
this event, Dacca is named for the first time as ‘Jahangimagar 
alias Dacca (30b)’. Henceforward the new name is firequently 
used by Mirza Nathan (the author of the Baharistan) to denote 
the new viceregal capital (31b, 43a, 44a, 66b, 57b, 58a, 62b, 64b etc.'), 
the plain epithet ‘Dacca’ being only occasionally applied in the 
same connection (58b, 60b.) This change of name of Dacca into 
‘Jahangirnagar’ immediately after the events of 1610 was apparently 
informal, yet it was a singnificant act, and from that time Dacca 
was mari^ed out to be the future capital of tbe Bengal mhah. 

So far for the textual evidence. The 'circumstantial evidence* 
may be iE^^thered from the political history of Bengal during the 
pei^ of Islam Khan’s viceroyalty, and it seems to confirm the 
the evidence deducible from the Persian texts, A survey of the 
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political history brings forward two definite stages in ihe ^ceregal 
career of Islam Khan, the first stage ending with his victory ov«f 
Musa Khan at Jatrapur and Dhakjera, followed by his triumphant 
entry into Dacca (the second fight of Musa Khan being only a 
desperate attempt to win a cause already lost), and the second one 
ending with the final defeat and death of Usman Afghan in Sylhet, 
and the history of the transfer of the viceregal capital appears 
to have passed through two corresponding stages. 

The events of June, 1610, marked the beginning of the process 
of change of headquarters, which reached its culmination a little 
less than two years after, e. April, 1612. The fall of Usman Afghan, 
the last redoubtable enemy of the Mughal peace, presented the Bengal 
viceroy with the most favourable opportunitv for taking the final 
step forward in the inauguration of the new capital. Islam Khan 
now formally renamed the capital city ‘Jahangirnagar’ in honour of 
the reigning sovereign, and this act received official recognition as we 
find it in the Tuxuh and the Iqhalnamah. 

It is interesting to note the evidence of coins in connection 
with the date of the transfer of capital. Though Jahangirnagar 
became the ofticial capital of the Bengal siihah in the seventh regal 
year of Jahangir ( 1021 A.H. ), it was not till the beginning of the 
twelfth regal year ( 1026 A.H. ) that coins were minted from the 
new capital. No coins of any earlier year have yet been 
discovered, and ‘the date on a coin attributed to the second 
year in London Museum Coin Catalogue ( P. 154 ) is obviously 
uncertain.’* * 

The reason of this long delay in the issue of coins seems to 
have been the sudden death of the Bengal viceroy Islam Khan, 
which was followed by a period of political squabble and 
administrative disorder under his brother Qasim Khan. The 
latter was removed from office in 1617, and an abler and more 
experienced and tactful person named Ibrahim Khan Fathjang 
appointed in his place. He restored peace and order in the country, 
and s^nalised the advent of better times by issuing coins for the 
first time from the new capital. 

— . ^ ■ ■ " ' I '1,"" 

29. Indian Museum Coin Catalogue, Vol. Ill, introduction, BLI, 
Coin No. 674 : Catalogue of Coins, Punjab Museum, P. LXVIII, 
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TiJje new name given to Dacca after it had attained the dignity 
of a capital city does not appear to have received the recognition it 
deservedi The old name continued to find favour with the common 
people, and the new name Jahangirnagar was confined only to 
official annals, just as the name Akbarnagar given to Raj Mahal, 
the former capital, was not acceptable to the general people, and 
survived only in the offcial chronicles of Akbar^s reign*®. 

The establishment of the capital of the Bengal suhah at Dacca 
by Islam Khan Chishti was a red-letter day in the annals of this 
city. For nearly a century, with a short break about the middle, 
Dacca continued to hold its proud position of the provincial 
metropolis. During this time there was an all round development 
of the city. It extended in territory, its trade and industries 
developed, its commerce flourished, and it also attracted a large 
foreign popiilation. Sir Thomas Roe, Father Manrique, Tavernier, 
Bowrey, ( Haklyut Society publication, P. 149-50 footnote ), 
Thevenot ( Part III, P. 68 ), and others testify to the wealth and 
general prosperity of Dacca in the seventeenth century. In short, 
the history of Dacca of that period forms an important chapter of 
the history of Mughal Bengal which will form the subject of future 
investigations. 


30. See Abdul LatiPs Bihar Diary ( J. B. 0 . R. S. 1909. pp. 601-03) 
for fhe naming of Raj Mahal ; as regards Dacca, Sir Thomas Roe, 1615-1619 
( Foster’s Edition, Vol II. p. 538 ), mentions only ‘Dekaka’ ( Dicca ), and 
Stephen Cacella (Early Jesuit Travellers in C. Asia, pp.- ia 2 >i 93 }, 1626, 
refers simply to ‘Dacca’, and Herbert’s Travels, 1638, p. 77, to ‘Daeck’ 
(Dyca); Manriqae ( Bengal, Past and Present, 1916 pp. 2-3) and 
Tavernier ( Crook's edition p. 102 ) have simply ‘Dacca’. 



THE DATE OF THE KHADGA DYNASTY 

pRAMODB Lal Paul, M.A. 


Besearch Student, Dacca University. 

The date of the Khadga kings of Samatata can only be 
determined by a study of the palaeography of the Ashrafpur plates, 
but on this matter the opinions of scholars differ very widely, 
Mr. G. M. Laskar^ who edited these plates was of opinion that the 
script looks generally older than that used in those of the Psla and 
Sena kings of Bengal, while Mr. R. D. Banerjee* assigned it to 
the 9th-10th century A. D. Dr. R. C. Majumdar*, Dr. R.G. Basak*, and 
Dr. N. K. Bhattasali" believe that the Khadga inscriptions should h,yi, 
be assigned to a date posterior to the beginning of the 8th century 
A. D. Mr. R. D. Banerjee promised to discuss the palaeography of the 
Ashrafpur plates minutely but evidently never actually did it. The 
subject, therefore, needs a detailed examination and a comparison 
of the script with that of other inscriptions is inevitably necessary in 
order to fix approximately the date of the Khadgas. 

A comparison with the Khalimpur plate of the 32nd regnal 
year of the second Pala emperor Dharmapala brings out the following 
points in clear prominence : — 

(a) In Ashrafpur the initial S is formed by joining a comma- 
shaped curve at the lower extremity of the right vertical of a. In 
Ehfilimpur S is formed by joining an nh^ra, parallel to the 
vertical line of a, which is undoubtedly a later palaeographical 
characteristic. 


1. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. i. No. 6. p. 85. 

2. The PSias of Bengal, Ibid. Vol. V. No. 3. p. 67 • BanglSta ItihSsa 
P. a 33 - 

3. J. A. S. B. 1923, p» 875 » 

4. History of North-Eastern India, p. 303. 

5. J. A, S. B, X914, p. 85. 
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(6) The contrast is equally striking in the case of gha. This 
letter in Ashrafpur retains the archaic tripartite form while in 
Khalimpur there is a strong bipartite tendency, though it is not yet 
complete. The Ashrafpur form is to be rarely found in the records 
posterior to the 7th century A. D. 

(c) Ja of Ashrafpur is less advanced than that of Khalimpur. 
In the former three horizontal lines are clearly noticeable ; the central 
one is somewhat elongated vertically in some cases and the lower 
most one is slanting. Mr. R. D. Banerjee® finds no distinction 
between Khalimpur ja and the modern Bengali form of the letter. 
The uppermost^ horizontal line has become the serif, the vertical 
elongation of the central one is complete and the lowermost one 
consists of two curves. 

(d) The contrast is also remarkable in case of ta. In Ashrafpur 
ta retains its circular form. In Khalimpur the right curve has 
formed a straight line and in the left part of the letter after a short 
straight downward elongation from the top-stroke a full-fledged 
semi-circle is attached to it. In all subsequent epigraphs this form is 
to be found. The right curve of ta in Ashrafpur has not formed a 
vertical line. 

(e) Two forms of la are to be found in Ashrafpur. — (1) in 
most cases the curve in the left is joined by a short line almost at 
right angles with the vertical line but (2) this letter in the words 
pulamya (1. 21, Plate B), lolam (Ibid) and S^Slivardhaka (1. 16 Ibid) 
consists of the curve and f'he vertical line only. The second form 
resembles the Eastern la of the Gupta period. 

As regards Mr. R. D. Banerjee’s opinion that palaeographically 
the Ashrafpur plates are to be assigned to the 10th century A. D„ 
it may be observed that the main characteristics of the script of that 
century are conspicuous by absense. In Ashrafpur plates the 
vanishing tendency of the base line of 'flu, elongation of the verticals 
in the downward direction and the serifs on the upper part of pa, ma 
sa, and §a are not to be found. 

The script of the Deulbfidi SarvSni Image inscription’ of 
Queen Prabhftvati of Devakha^a is akin to that of the Ashrafpur 


46 . Origin of th? Bengali Script, p. 53 . 
7 . Ep. Ind. Vol. XVII. p. 357- 
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plates. The characters of these records bear close resemblance to 
those of the Aphsad inscription of Adityasena and Deo-Baranark 
inscription of Jivitagupta II of the Later Gupta dynasty. Na, sa 
and sa of Ashrafpur are somewhat different from those of Aphsa^. 
The Aphsad na is akin to modern Nagari form of the letter and 
the loop of sa in Ashrafpur is angular. S^a of Khalimpur and Aphsad 
is similar and seems to be earlier than that of Ashrafpur. But in 
the KeSab-praSasti of the 26th year of DharmapSla one form® 
is similar to that of Ashrafpur and this form is also to be found in 
the Deo-Baranark inscription. This form of sa is discontinued for a 
long time but reappears in the 11th century records. 

From a general look of the Khalimpur and Ashrafpur plates 
it is evident that the scribe of the latter was not an expert in his art 
like that of the former and the letters have not been so finely incised 
and nicely arranged — a fact which possibly led some scholars 
to assign them to so late a date as the 10th century. When particular 
letters of the Ashrafpur plates are compared with those of other 
plates, it can be confidently said that their date cannot be very much 
distant from that of the Aphsad and Deo-Baranark inscriptions of 
the Later Gupta dynasty which are to be placed respectively in the 
latter half and the beginning of the 8th century A. D. 

Lastly, a passing notice may be made of the fact that the 
characters of the Aphsad and Ashrafpur plates differ considerably 
from what Biihler called the acute-angled type. Fleet called the 
characters of the Aphsad inscription the Ku^ila variety of Magadha — a 
term which Biihler and Kielhorn wanted to avoid in the palaeographic 
terminology. The scribe of the Aphsad inscription was an inhabitant 
of Gauda and it is the beginning of the variety from which has ensued 
the Proto-Bengali type of the 11th century. Strictly speaking, this 
variety should be regarded as the fore-runner of the Proto-Bengali 
form. 


8. Three forms of ia have been used in this inscription. 



THE DEATH OF HIMU 


SuKUMAR Ray, M.A. 

Research Scholar, Dacca University. 

§ 1. Importance of the ^Himu incident* 

The precise manner of Hiinu’s death is one of the great 
controversial points of Indian history. The incident by itself 
would not have been considered a subject of any importance and 
would not have at all deserved the notice of historians but for 
the fact that it reveals Akbar as he was during his early years 
when his liberal and philosophic mind had not yet developed. 
The deliberate slaughter of a wounded infidel, though condemned 
by the enlightened opinion of the twentieth century, was sanctioned 
by the Holy Church and justified by the age and such a jihad was 
the aspiration of many a pious Muslim. It must be a matter of great 
significance if Akbar, who was barely fourteen years of age, refused 
in that age to slay a fallen foe who was an infidel and to gain the 
title of ghazi which added glory to his name and majesty to his throne. 
If he did so, the humane, tolerant and cosmopolitan son of HumSyfln 
was born, not made. If it was not so, if Akbar killed Himil as others 
would have killed him, without feeling any hesitation, this higher 
aspect of his character must have developed afterwards due to his 
maturer judgment, wisdom of years, environment and policy. The 
‘Himfl incident' is thus of importance as it places the Akbar of early 
years in due relation to the Akbar of maturer age. 

§ 2. Mr. Vincent Smith on the subject. 

’ '-.T 

Until recently the accepted theory has been that Akbar, out of 
magnanimity to a fallen foe, refused to kill Himfl even though he was 
an infidel, and BairSm KhSn put an end to his life. From Dow 
who wrote his ‘History of Hindostah’ in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century to Von Noer who wrote at the end of the 
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nineteenth every author who wrote on the subject accepted this 
version. Mr. Vincent Smith was the first scholar to raise ^oubt in 
this matter and reject the accepted version. Nineteen years back 
he contributed an article on this subject to the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland and he concluded in 
that article “that the current story about Akbar^s magnanimity on 
the occasion of Hemil^s execution is a fiction made up at court to suit 
the later view of the emperor’s character, and that the truth is that 
the young prince obeyed his guardian and smote off Hemti’s head with 
a scimitar, thereby securing the title of Ghazi, which he assumed 
immediately.”^ His conclusion is based upon the work of Ahmad 
YadgSr and Fragmentum Historiae Indicae in de Laet, both of which 
say that Akbar himself struck Himu and killed him and do not mention 
anything as regards his hesitation to execute a fallen foe. As regards 
the reason why he accepts the account of these two and rejects 
the statement of Abu-1 Fazl, Badauni and others, Mr. Smith says, 
“I am of opinion that all probability is in favour of the version of 
the Hemil incident as related by Ahmad Yadgar and de Laet.” He 
sums up as follows the argument in his “Akbar the Great Mogul” 
which he published shortly after : “The official story, that a 
magnanimous sentiment of unwillingness to strike a helpless prisoner 
already half-dead compelled him to refuse to obey his guardian’s 
instructions, seems to be the late invention of courtly flatterers, 
and is opposed to the clear statements of Ahmad YSdgSr and the 
Dutch writer, van den Broecke, as well as to the probabilities of the 
case.”* 

§ 3. Mr. Vincent Smith’s conclusion based on insufficient 
evidence. 

As regards ‘the probabilities of the case’ on which Mr. Smith 
lays stress, men will differ. Mr. Smith says that Akbar ‘had been 
reared among scenes of violence and bloodshed by Muhammadans 
who regarded the killing of a Hindu infidel as a highly meritorious 

1. J. R. A. S. July, 1916. p. 534. 

2. V. A. Smith— -Akbar the Great Mogul, p. 29, Seconfr Edition, 

Oxford, 1919. • 
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aot^ and^ in such a position he would not have felt any scruples. 
Secondly, it is not probable that ‘a boy of 14 would set up his private 
opinion against that of his guardian and all the by-standers/ As 
regards the first point, we have not enough evidence to prove that 
Akbar in his earlier years shared the bigotry and hard-heartedness 
of his age. On the other hand his subsequent actions might not 
unprobably lead one to believe that Akbar would hesitate to cut off 
the head of a dying captive. As regards the second point, it is not 
quite improbable that Akbar could have differed with his guardian. 
Though Akbar was only fourteen he was quite conscious of his 
position and BairSm found in him from the very beginning not a 
docile ward but a prince who looked on him as a servant. A year 
after the battle of Panipat BairSm Khan says to Muhammad KhSn 
Ataga ; ‘His Majesty occasionally treats me with disfavour.’® The 
way in which Akbar managed, four years later, to dismiss the great 
minister makes it quite probable that he could have differed with 
Bairam when the latter asked him to slay Himfl and earn the title of 
ghazi. In any way ‘the probabilities of the case’ cannot be regarded 
as a very weighty argument on either side. 

Let us, therefore, examine the two authorities on which 
Mr. Smith based his conclusion— Tarikh-i-Salatin-i-Afaghana and 
Fragmentum Historiae ludicae. Ahmad YadgSr, who is the author 
of the first, wrote at least 58 years after the event for he cites 
Ma‘dan-i-Akhbar-i-Ahmadi which was composed in 1614 A. D. 
(1028 A. H.). In his preface he describes himself ‘as an old servant 
of the Sur kings’ and says that he wrote the work by order of 
Dftfld Shah. So he was quite at liberty to speak the truth even 
against Akbar. We have no reason to doubt the statement of 
Ahmad Yadgar that he served the Sar Kings but he must have served 
them in his very early years. If we take him to be an old man of 76 
at the time of the composition of his work, he would be 17 at the time 
of HlmCl’s death. Two facts should be noted when we consider the 
authority of Ahmad Yadgar. First, he wrote his work long after‘ 
the incident ; secondly, as a servant of the Sflr kings he had not any 
facility to have a first hand knowledge of the incident which took 

place at the Mughal camp. So much regarding Ahmad Yadgar. 

£. 

Akbar Nama, Beveridge, vol. H. p. 94. 
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As to the Fragmentum Historiae Indicae, Pelsart^who is 
its real author came to India in December 1620 as an officer of 
the Dutch East India Company and ‘was forthwith sent to Agra, 
where he remained until the end of 1627, rising to the position of 
senior factor^* Pieter van den Broecke with whose name the 
Fragment is associated arrived in Surat towards the end of 1620 
as the Director of what was officially called the ‘Western Quarters’, 
comprising North and West India, Persia and Arabia.® Therefore 
neither Pelsart nor Van den Broecke can be regarded as a good 
authority for the early history of Akbar’s reign. 

It is on the basis of authorities like Ahmad Yadgilr and 
Pelsart that Mr. Vincent Smith rejected the version of BadSuni, 
supported by ‘the Tarikh-i-Daudi and many other histories’. 
Naturally one cannot but hesitate to accept his views and feel 
that his conclusion was based on insufficient evidence. Further 
we may here point out that Mr. Smith did not consult the two 
really contemporary authorities for the incident— Bayazid BiySt 
and Muhammad ‘Arif Qandaharl. The work of BSyazid is too 
well-known to have been neglected but he consulted only the 
synopsis, published by Mr. Beveridge in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1898, which unfortunately omits the portion 
relating to Himfl’s death. The Tarikh-i-Akbari of ‘Arif QandahSri 
is less known but Mr. Beveridge notified its existence at the 
H&mpur State Library in the same journal some seven years 
before Mr. Smith wrote that article. Several other untranslated 
authorities of the period, which are important for this purpose, 
were not consulted by Mr. Vincent Smith. So his conclusion 
about the ‘HimG incident’ cannot be regarded as the final decision 
of the question. 

§ 4. The authorities for the incident— contemporary and 
nearly contemporary. 

We may divide the authorities for the ‘Hima incident’ into 
four groups. To the first group belong those works which were 
written under the patronage of the Mughal court during the reign 

4. Moreland and Geyl's JahSngir’s India, p. ix, xv. ^ 

5. Ibid, p. X ; Hoyiand and Banerjee— De LAet’s Empire of the 

great Mogol, p. iv- * 
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of Akblr. These are Tfirikh-i-Akbarl of ‘Irif QAodahftti, 
Mukhtasar of Bayazid Biyat, Akbar Nama of Abu-1 Fazl, Tabaqat-i- 
Akbari of Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad, Muntakhab-ut-Taw8rikh of 
‘Abd-ul Qadir Badauni, Tarikh-i-Haqqi of Shaikh ‘Abd-ul Haq, 
Tarikh-i-Alfi of Ja*far Beg Asaf Ehan, Majami*-ul-Akhbar of 
Muhammad Sharif-ul-Husaini known as Waqa‘i, Rauzat-ut-Tahirin of 
Tahir Muhammad Hasan Tmad-ud-Din, Ahsan-ut-TawBrlkh of 
Hasan bin Muhammad. To the second group belong those works 
which were composed under the patronage of the Mughal court 
during the first^ half of Jahangir’s reign and which are of some 
importance for the history of Akbar. They are Ma’asir-i-Rahimi 
of ‘Abd-ul Baqi Nahavandi, Iqbal Nama of Mu‘tamad Khan, Zubdat- 
ut-Tawarikh of NQr-ul-Haq, Tawarikh-i-Akbar Nama of Shaikh 
Ilahdad Faizi Sirhiudi, Makhzan-i-Afghani of Khwaja Ni‘matullah. 
We may also add the TuzQk-i-Jahangiri, written by the emperor 
himself. To the third group belong those works which were 
composed during the reign of Akbar but written independently 
of the Mughal court. These are Waqi'at-i-Mushtaqi of Shaikh 
Rizqullah and Haft Iqlim of Amin Ahmad Eazi. To the fourth 
group belong all those works which were composed during Jahangir’s 
reign but written independently of the Mughal court. They are 
Tarikh-i-Pirishta of Muhammad Qasim Hindi! Shah known as 
Firishta, Ma‘dan-i-Akhbar-i-Ahmadi of Ahmad bin Bahbal, 
Tarikh-i-Salatin-i-Afaghana of Ahmad Yadgar, Tarlkh-i-Dacidi of 
‘Abdullah, Bodleian Ms. No. 101 — an anonymous work composed 
during Jahangir’s reign. We may add a fifth group consisting 
of works of later historians from which we obtain the 17th 
and 18th century view of the incident. These are Mirat-ul-‘Alam 
by Muhammad Bakhtawar Khan, or more properly, Muhammad 
Baqa, Lubb-ut-Tawarikh by Eai Brindaban, Kkulasat-ut-Tawarlkh 
by Sujan Eai Bhandari, Muntakhab-ul-Lubab by Khafi Khan, 
Tazkirat-us-salatin-i-Chaghta by Muhammad Had! and Mirat-i- 
aftab-numa by ‘Abdur-Rahman Shahnawaz Khan. 

§ 6. Five versions of the ^HimU inddenf. 

.From a studV of these authorities we find five versions of 

* 

death of Himtl. And these five versions are those of Abu-1 
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Fazl, Niz 5 m-ud-Din, Firishta, ‘ 5 rif QandahSri and the emperor 
Jah&Dg!r. 

We begin with Abu -1 Fazl. We might as well call Abu -1 FazFs 
version the version of Jafar Beg Asaf Khan, but as Abu -1 Fazl is 
more well-known, we prefer to name it so. Abu -1 Fazl has the 
following on the ‘Himn incident’ : 

“Bairam JOian Khan Khaiuin begged H. M. the ^ahin^ah to 
slay with this own sacred hand this stock of sedition, and to acquire 
merit by a holy combat. That lord of wisdom and master of sages... 

replied that his lofty spirit did not permit him to slay a captive 

and that it seemed to him that in the justice-hall of the Only One there 
was nothing meritorious in such an act. Though simple loyalists 
importuned and pressed him, the Shahinshah showed himself more 

and more averse to the proceeding At last Bairam !l^an 

|Qi5n !Khanan when he perceived that H. M. was not inclined to take 
his view, withdrew from the attempt, and under the influence of 
hereditary beliefs which take their place in men from imitation of 
fathers and teachers, himself became engaged in the acquisition of 
this fancied merit, and with his sword cleansed the world from the 
contamination of his existence.”® 

It is to be noticed that Abu -1 Fazl who had imbibed the spirit 
of sulh-i-kul was fully conscious of the guilt in slaying a fallen foe 
even though he were an infidel. He makes the following comment 
on the death of Himu : “Would that H. M. had come out of his veil 
and given attention to the matter 1 or that there had been some 
far-sighted master of wisdom in that court, so that they might have 
kept Hemti in prison and made him desirous of serving the threshold 
of fortune.’” 

A somewhat different version is offered by Nizam-ud-Din 
Ahmad whose TabaqSt-i-Akbarl is of great importance for the history 
of Akbar’s reign. 

“Shah Quli E^an considering this as the most prized of the 
spoil brought that elephant, along with others which he had carried 
^ 

6. Akbar Nama-Beveridge, II., p. 65-66. A. S. B.^ext, p. 41.42,' • 

7. Ibid. p. 66-67, 
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from then battlefield, to the royal camp and presented them before the 
king. KhAn KhSoSn BairSm Khan [then] killed Himfl with his own 
hand."** 

Nizam-ud“Din, unlike Abu-1 Fazl, does not refer to Bairfim 
Khan^s begging prince Akbar to slay Himu with his own hand or 
anything about Akbar’s refusal. 

We find the third version in Firishta. 

“When Shah Quli Khan brought Himu to the presence of the 
emperor who was following [the army] at a distance of 2 or 3 kurohs 
[4 to 6 miles], Bairara Khan represented to him that if he would slay 
this infidel, at war with Islam, with sword with the intention of holy 
war, the higher jihad® would bo performed. The emperor touched 
Himti’s head with the tip of his sword and acquired the title of ghazi. 
Then Bairam Khan with his own hand beheaded him and sent his 
head to Kabul and his body to Delhi."^® 

Though Firishta does not refer to Akbaris refusal, Akbar, 
according to him, hesitated to kill Himu for he merely touched his 
sword on HimO’s head. A second point to be noted is that Akbar 
approved of Bairam Khan’s advice to become a ghazi and he did 
not difiPer with his contemporaries in recognizing jihad as a 
meritorious act. 

We find the fourth version in the account of the incident by 
Muhammad ‘Arif Qandahari in the Tarikh-i-Akbari. The work is 
very rare. Sir Henry Elliot could not find any copy of the woii in 
Indian and European libraries. One copy is now extant— that in the 
Bampur state Library. “ ‘Arifs version is of great importance as 
one of a contemporary writer ; for none of the historians mentioned 
above and no other writer of Akbafs reign excepting Bayazid Blyflt 

8. Tabaqat-i-Akbari, A. S. B. Text p. 132 and Lucknow Text p. 245. 

9. Jihad-i- Akbar means war against one's lusts • JihZd-i-Asghar war 
against infidels. The meaning is Akbar would perform the higher kind of 
JihSd by killing HimQ. 

10. Firishta. p. 246, Lucknow Text. 

11. 1 have used Sir J. N. Sarkar’s copy, made from the RSmpur Ms. 

10 
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were contemporary with the event under discussion. We Ciave the 
following account in ‘Arifs history : 

iXjtSi ]j «<^I 

(_Jj) j)<(] ^(Jl^ , , , dJ 

Jk.4.xu« liy ' ^‘^11 J diliX-ii v^ol/* 

) J\iSi Kdj 

“In the midst of the conflict an arrow pierced the eye of the 
accursed Himu and he fell a captive in the hands of Shah Q,uli 

Mahram When they brought Himfi to the royal presence the 

emperor Akbar first struck him with sword and when the sword 
touched him he gained the title of Ghazi. And for the little breath 
that remained (in him), Khan Khanan Muhammad Bairam Khan 
struck him with sword and sent him to hell-” 

There is this much in common between ‘Arif and Firishta 
that both of them make Akbar regard jihad as a meritorious act 
and willing to obtain the title of Ghazi. Firishta differs with 
‘Arif in Akbafs magnanimity which is implied in his version. 
In ‘Arif Akbar does not object to kill Himu but as he is unable 
to finish him he is helped by Bairam Khan. 

We may add a fifth version — that of the emperor Jahangir in his 
Tnzflk-i“Jahangiri. 

“A number of men immediately conveyed Hema as he was to 
the king (Akbar). Bairam Khan represented that it would be 
proper if the king with his own hand should strike the infidel 
with a swo^d, so that obtaining the reward of a ^azl (warrior of 
the Faith) he might use this title on the imperial farmans. The 
king answered, ‘I have cut him in pieces before this’ and explained: 
‘One day, in Kabul, I was copying a picture in presence of 
iQiwaja ‘Abdu-s §amad ghirin Qalam, when a form appeared from 
my brush, the parts of which were separate and divided from each 
other. One of those near asked ‘Whose picture is this It came 


12, Sir J. N. SarkSr’s Ms. p. 75. 
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to my toi)gae to say that it was the likeness of Hemti^ Not defiling 
his hand with his (HemO’s) blood, he told one of his servants to cut 
off his head.”^ * 

Jahanglr^s version differs from ‘Arifs in this that Akbar had 
Hlma killed by one of his servants while ‘Arif says Akbar himself 
struck him. In neither do we find that Akbar refused to kill Hima 
out of magnanimity and to earn the title of ghazl. 

The problem before us is to find out what version records the 
truth. In order to arrive at truth or, I should say, approximation 
of truth we should examine the five versions in the light of all other 
available evidences on the subject. 

§ 6. Aidhoiities in favour of Ahu~l Faxl. 

Among historians who composed their works during the 
reign of Akbar Ja‘far Beg Asaf Khan and ‘Abd-ul-Qadir BadSnnI 
are the only two who agree with Abu-1 Fazl about ‘the Himll incident. 
The Tarlkh-i-Alfi was finished in 1588-89 A. D. (997 A. H.), some 
seven or eight years before the composition of Akbar Nama which 
was completed in 1596 A. D. (1001 A. H.). It was written by 
order of Akbar himself who ‘directed its compilation by several 
learned men.' The fourth volume wliich records events from 
694 A. H. to 997 A. H. was the work of Ja'far Beg Asaf Khan, a 
distinguished officer of Akbar. In it we find what we may call 
royal or official version of the incident. The Tarikh-i-Alfi has the 
following on the death of HimQ : 

j tJjjJ jtSXj 

)j ^ ; ^ jl J 

J4> } y*] f jy jl ^ 

13 - tQzQk-i-Jahangiri. Rogers and Beveridge. VoL 1. p. 39-40. Lucknow 
T§^. 18-19. 
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tki Cl> 1 Jl) ^ j?] 

U^v*2AasJ)^y ^ (j^*^ lli Uyi»viA/jEO ^1 (JkiS CL> 

*}i j^i.'^ , g ^ ^ WL^am l/^ JyA'* JL- ^ j I 

J JL jL ;AJ A^l ^jD] ;) 

# cXAXs^^j <j| )0 ^ lJ^ ^ J'*' 

“Elated at the favour of fortune Shah Quli Khan brought 
HlmCl’s elephant and driver aside from the battlefield and proceeded 
to the (royal) camp. Other nobles went in pursuit, of [the enemy] 

and killed so many of the enemies And Shah Quli Khan 

brought Himti to the king* The king after thanksgiving [ to God ] 
bestowed favours on his nobles, each of whom obtained reward 
according to his endeavour and became distinguished among his 
equals. The Khan Khanan begged that it would be very good if 
the killing of Himu, which would produce reward both in this life 
and in the next, be performed by the king himself. The king 
replied, ‘It does not seem proper to undertake to kill him outwardly. 

In fact before this— some years back— he was killed by me 

Now why should I defile my hand with his blood again V 

In short Bairam Khan Khan Khanan became a ghazi by killing 
HimQ and had his head hung from the gate at Kabul and his body 
at Delhi." 

The strength of Abu-1 FazVs version lies in the fact that it is 
supported by Badauni. Badauni’s work is of supreme importance 
for the history of AkbaFs reign as the account of a royal official who 
did not bask in the sunshine of royal favour and who saw in the 
emperor the bitter enemy of his faith. From Badauni one can expect 
facts which the official and court historians will not reveal. Though he 


14. Here follows the story of Akbar’s killing Himu in picture which 
has been related also by Abu -1 Fazl and JahSngir. 

15, British Museum Ms. Or. 465. fol. 593 a-b. Also India office Ms. 
3*93, fol. 433 a-b. The copies differ in a few words which, however, do not 
affect the sense, 1 have adopted the reading which a{^eared to nie ^:j.be the 
roost correct. 
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differs occasionally with Abu-1 Fazl, he agrees with the latter on the 
‘Himtl incident’. His account is as follows : 

So they brought him as he was to the camp. And Shaikh 
Gada-i Kamboh and the others, said to the Emperor, ‘Since this is 
your Majesty’s first war against the infidels, you should flesh yoiuf 
sword in this unbeliever, for such an act would have great reward.’ 
But the Emperor replied : ‘Why should I strike him now that he is 
already as good as dead ? If sensation and activity were left 
in him, I would do so.’ Then the Khan KhanSn was the first to 
strike his sword into him, as an act of religious warfare, and 
following his example, Gads-i Shaikh and the others, deliberately 
made an end of him.” ° 

In two essential points BadaunI agrees with Abu-1 Fazl — 
Akbaris magnanimity in refusing to slay a dying foe and to obtain 
the glory of killing an infidel. He differs with Abu-1 Fazl in minor 
details e.g. Shaikh Gada'i and others followed Bairflm and finished 
HimQ. 

Several works written from the Court circle during the reign 
of Jahangir corroborate Abu-1 Pazl’s version. The most important 
of them is Ma’asir-i-Rahimi of ‘Abd-ul BSqi Nahavandi. Though 
primarily a biography of Khan Khanan ‘Abd-ur-RahIm, it gives 
a summary ' account of Indian history. The Ma’Ssir-i-Rahimi has 
the following on the death of HimiJ : 

“The Khan Khanan begged the emperor to slay HimU with 
his own hand and earn the reward of a war upon infidels. His 
noble mind refused to kill a prisoner. When the Khan Khanan 
realised that the emperor would not bo inclined to do this, he 
himself undertook to acquire this fancied reward and cleared the 
world of the impurity of his existence.”^ ’ 

Again in the second volume we find : 

“When HlmQ was brought to the presence of the emperor, 
Bairam Eihan be^ed him to punish HlmQ with his own hand. As 


Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh— Lowe,, Vol. II. p. 9 ^ Text Vol. II. p i6, 
17. Ma’isir-i-Rahlml. Vol. I. p. 6|a, A< S, B, Text, 
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the emperor hesitated a little the EhSn KhSnan himself unfiertook 
to acquire this fancied merit and cleared the world of the 
contamination of this impure one.” 

Shaikh Ilahdad Faizi Sirhindi, the author of Tawarikh-i- 
Akbar Nama and Mu^tamad Khan, the author of Iqbalnama-i< 
Jahangir! agree with Abu-1 Fazl or rather follow him. 

Faizi Sirhindi relates the Himti incident as follows : 

^ 

y] yUJ i,} ji y y] J.AM ^ 

^^UjJ ) ^Utiu(A j] y 

jJ ^1 to j V I I j'* l ) ji djJxs?) I aJ 0 jf 

tdy* I j\ iS Siliy* yso cu-aA tJ*> tU^wJ ja) I ^ Ss | u:^ <JJ ]j )] 
y) y I jAJI 0 jL C!^a« iSi ^(.3 Isv) lA |*a 1 D ] 4^ tO y} | 

))c oLxaw^- 5 ^^ySO i0^5^ 


“From this side an arrow struck the eye of the vile and 
wretched Himu and according to his fate pierced through his head. 
Mounted on the elephant, Himfx along with other elephants, was 
captured by Shah Quli Khan Mahram who carried him to the 
presence of the king. The Khan Khfinan begged that, in order 
to acquire the reward of a war upon infidels, the king should 
strike him first. The nobility of his mind could not approve 
of this and [ he said ] ‘He is a captive and as good as dead. 
Why should I defile my sword with a dead one V The 
Khan Khanan struck him with his own hand and finished him 
and sent him to hell.” 

The Iqbal Nama gives the following account : 

ffJuuJSt *A<aW liy Cij^^ ,^Ull| ^lA yi 

^ olfcjj CU..aA J Ij Oj^ ^ ‘ij l^wl ] y 

■' ' ' ' - , ■ .1 . ■ - - - I ■ M - ... ■-nr-.., ■ . . '■■■' I 

18. Ibid— Vol. II. p. 31-32. 

19. TawSrIkh-i-Akbar Nama fol. 9a. Ms. Or. i6p. British v^peum 
Also lot. 6a-b, India Office Ms. No, 289. 
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O'* I y 11- Ji^ 

jd ^jL ^^y*ji6 i^yi Li ^)ji)^ *Ajt^ 

nUT jl KO^^j (^"'•^ L/*^ S^O* 

He e>Ai u v_/ij t>y] 


“BairSm Khan begged the emperor that in order to obtain 
reward he should himself strike this wretched vanquished with sword. 
His noble mind did not allow him to defile his world-conquering 
sword with that half-dead impure one. Although Bairam Khan 
insisted on this,*the emperor did not show any inclination at all. At 
last the Khan Khanan himself proceeded to acquire this reward and 
by his sharp sword cleansed the world from his [HimO’s] sinful 
existence.^’ 


Of the historical works, written independently of the Mughal 
court, only the Tarikh-i-Daudi agrees with Abu-1 Fazl. It was 
written during Jahangir’s reign by one ‘Abdullah. ‘Abdullah says : 


J** Aiw.i)o ]j I *1^ 


O.W w jj| dii b y>AA. I ^J^1 ^ I if tiyiS 

0 I aX 0 y* «l.i ob jiS I JA.ii.jo 0 JJ by^ e;^.l Ijc 


21 


jjc 4A.Ai a'a^X ^aA^ j 1) I A^ y/* ji *,,** i“* ) 


“Just about this time Shah Quli Khan Mahram captured the 
elephant Hawai from the battlefield by way of spoil. The driver of 
the afore-said elephant said : ‘Do not kill me ; HimG is on this very 
elephant’. Shah Quli Khan considering this as a grand opportunity 
took [ HimG ] to the presence of the emperor Akbar. Bairam Khan 
begged that as this was his first victory and as he had overcome the 
infidels, the emperor should kill this infidel with his own hand in 
order to perform a religious warfare. The emperor Akbar said, ‘He 


^ IqbSl Nama, VoL II, fol. ga. Ms. No. 66, Bflhar Library. 

21 . TSrIkh-i-Daad!— fol. I23b-i24a. Ms. Or. 197, British Museum. 
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is as good as dead ; why should I defile my sword by killiog a dead 
one/ Himu was killed in any case.” 

§ 7. Authorities in favour of NixQ,m-ud-Din. 

Let us now consider the second version— that of Niz5m-ud-Din. 
The Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh of Hasan bin Muhammad is the only work 
composed in the reign of Akbar which agrees with the version of 
Niz5m-ud-Din. Hasan began his work towards the close of Akbai/s 
reign and completed it in the early part of Jahangir’s. His account 
is as follows : 

jj 

“HimQ, whose eye was pierced by an arrow while on his elephant, 
was captured by Shah Quli Mahram and was taken before His 
Majesty who had reached within ten miles [five kurohs] of the 
battle-field and was killed by Bairam Khan.” 

Of the works composed during Jahangir’s reign, the Zubdat-ut- 
TawSrikh and Bodleian Ms. No. 101 corroborate Nizam-ud-Din 
Ahmad. The author of Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh is Shaikh Nur-ul 
Haq who composed it under the patronage of Shaikh Farid 
Bokhari, an officer of note in Jahangir’s government. The other 
work is anonymous. Nor-ul-Haq says : 

) HiSm (ISA/ Oji )]yM ^ ) 

U Iftj I ji Oji ^ il b jj 

iUilj jl tiji aS ^jsa/« 

Ay&S lijL ^ y;1 j 


32. Ahsan-ut TawSrikh. fol. 513b. Ms. Or 1649. British Muse^j^. 
23. Zubdat-ut-Taw5rIkh, fol. 98b. Ms. No. 390. India Office. 
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“The driver of the elephant, upon which HimQ was seated in 
the howdah, having been killed, the elephant was itself wandering. By 
chance Shah Q,uli E[han, the most intimate with [the emperor], who 
had carried other elephants as spoil from the battlefield, brought it 
along with them to the presence of the emperor. Then Khan KhSnan 
Bairam Khan killed that impudent impure one with his own hand and 
sent him to hell.”®* 

Bodleian Ms. 101 agrees with Ahsan-ut-TawSrlkh word by 
word : 

**. I . 

^ ^ He Jiftj sdj^] dji 

“Himu, who was lying on the elephant, wounded in his eye 
by an arrow, was captured by Shah Quli Khan Mahram and presented 
to His Majesty who had reached within ten miles [five kurohs] of 
the battlefield and was then put to death by Bairam Khan.” 

§ 8. The third and fifth versions and the views of later 
historians. 

The third version, that of Firishta, is Firishta’s own and is not 
corroborated by any other historian. Similarly, the fifth version, 
that of the emperor Jahflngir, is also unsupported by any other 


24. Nur-ul-Haq seems to be contradictory when he relates Himu's death 
under the reign of ‘Adli on fol. 95a. 

‘ OJ 0^/ 63J(J liJukUi o j^ck. } ' 

unless we translate the sentence as— ‘Himu was put to death at Panipat by 
the servants of the king.’ The phrase usually means the king 

or His Majesty and Nur-ul-Haq uses it in the next page to mean ‘the king' 
in connection with Akbar’s enthronement (Vide Ms. fol. 9 Sh). It is also 
quite probable that if he had meant ‘servants of the court,’ he would have 
inserted some such words likej) or jj before c> jfho.. y^l?**!* 

Dr. Sh^ni of the Department of Persian, suggests. 

25. fol. 323a. 

n 
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historian (though the story of Himil’s picture we find related in 
the Akbar Nfima and Tarikh-i-Alfi).®* 

Before we discuss the fourth version, we would refer to the 
views of later historians on the ‘Himii incident’. The MirSt-ul- Alam, 
which was composed in 1683 A.D. (1094 A.H.) by Muhammad BaqA 
follows Abu-1 Fazl and states that Akbar refused to slay Himt! who 
was almost' dead and Bairam KhSn killed him.®’ 

The KhulSsat-ut-Tawarikh which was composed in 1696 
(1107 A.H.) by Sujan Rai Bhandari also supports the version of 
Abu-1 Fazl. Sujan Rai says that as Akbar refused ' to strike Himu 
who was a captive Bairam Khan put him to death. 

J OmSAJ jl ) a/ I ]j/* ) 

jJ OJj I I J Jyft/O I ji 

^ ijl 

**««♦»»**» Lw J <)jkAu|0 I ^ 

)j 6 .^j£ ^ j| )j 

uJUlAj 

The Tazkirat-us-salatin-i-Chaghta, written by Muhammad 
Hadi, sometime after 1724 A.D. also accepts Abu-1 Fazl’s version and 
states that Akbar out of nobility and loftiness of soul refused to 
slay Hima whereupon Bairam Khan killed him. 

a jJiA. ^ 

oX^jA iXj OjXj 1 ^ 3.1 iJji^ 


26. Akbar NStna— Beveridge, Vol. II, p. 67 ; T§rikh-i-AlfI. British 
Museum Ms. Or. 465. fol. S93a-b. India Office Ms. 3293. fol. 433a-b. 

27. Mir 3 t-ul-‘Alam. fol. 158a. Ms. No. ii. BuhSr Library. 

28. Khulasat-ut-Tawarlkh. fol, 26sa-b. Ms. No. 32. A. S, B.^bt<zon 
Collection. 
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liu u>|^3Rj A<JlS^ ^JjR 

j^j) \j J v_X^H* ^yiio ]j jM*. 

* * )|( 0)t> O (jpi 

The famous historian ElhafI Khan vhose Muntakhab-nl- 
Lubsb was written about 1732-33 A.D. (1145 A.H.) also virtually 
agrees with Abu-1 Fazl, though he does not directly mention 
Akbar’s refusal and magnanimity.*® 

We thus find that the later historians of note accepted the 
view of Abu-1 Fazl or more properly the official version. 

It may be noted here that the Tarikh-i-Haqqi of Shaikh 
‘Abd-ul Haq which was composed during Akbar’s reign, does not 
mention anything about Himu’s death. It does not record the 
events of Akbar’s reign but stops at his accession. The continuation 
in the Bodleian Ms. Ousely 59. is most probably by a different 
and later author. The Waqiat-i-Mushtaqi which was composed 
during the reign of Akbar by Shaikh Rizqullah who was not 
connected with the Court, avoids the question of Himtt’s death 
by stating merely that “the bastard, vanquished HimO was captured 
and killed” : 

§ 9, Importance of the version of Arif QandahArt 

Let us now examine the fourth version, that of ‘Arif QandahSrl. 
We may estimate the importance of ‘Arif Qandaharl if we consider 
the following points. First, ‘Arif Qandahari was a contemporary 
authority. Secondly, written as it was before the standard histories 
of Akbar’s reign, it presents an independent version of the history 
of that illustrious monarch. Thirdly, while we can ascribe motives in 
the case of many historians for making false statement about the ‘HlmQ 
inddent’ we cannot reasonably ascribe similar motive in his case. 

29. Tazkirat us-sal3tln-i-Chagta. A. S. B, Ms. No. 168. foL 106a. 

^ Muntakhab-ul-Lubab. Vol. i. A. S. B. Text. p. 134. 

31. Wa<ji'5t-i-Mushtaqi. British Museum Ms. 11633, 78b79a* 
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None of the authorities, mentioned above, can be called 
contemporary. Even Ja‘far Beg Asaf Khan, Abu-1 Fazl, Nizam-ud- 
DXn and Badauni were not contemporary with the event. They 
joined the service of Akbar a considerable time after the death 
of HimQ.** Muhammad ‘Arif Qandahari may be said to have 
been contemporary with ^he event. He was the steward of Bairam 
Khan and we find him present in the royal camp when Kamran 
was blinded.** ‘5rif was with Bairam Khan in Gujarat at the 
time of the latter's assassination. That he followed his master in 
his retirement proves his great attachment to Bairam Khan and 
it is quite reasonable to think that ‘Arif had b^en in Bairam's 
service while the Mughals were fighting with Himil. Even if he 
had not been present in the field, it cannot be doubted he had 
excellent means to gather accurate information about the death 
of Himb. This makes ‘Arif Qandahari the best authority for the 
incident. 

Secondly, ‘Arif's history was written before the standard 
histories of the reign — those of Abu-1 Fazl, Nizam-ud-Din and 
Badauni — were composed. It will not be too much to say that almost 
all histories written in Persian during the Mughal period follow 
them at least for AkbaFs reign. ‘Arif's is the only history that is 
independent of Nizam-ud-Din and Abu-1 Fazl and his account of 
AkbaFs reign, though rather brief, shows a marked originality and 
a refreshing contrast to other works which inevitably follow the 
track of the Akbar Nama and the Tabaqat. 

Thirdly, in the case of Abu-1 Fazl, Nizam-ud-Din, and Asaf 
Khan we can reasonably ascribe motive for making false statement. 
Abu-1 Fazl fully recognises the futility of killing an infidel prisoner 
and no one who has perused his Akbar Nama can doubt that he 
is ever anxious to hide the dark spot in his emperor’s reputation. 


3J. Ja'far Beg came to India in 1577. Abu-I Fazl was born in 1551 
and was introduced at court in his seventeenth year. In the twenty-ninth year 
of Akbar’s reign Nizam-ud-Din was appointed to the office of bakhshi of 
Gujarat. Badauni, though he joined Akbar's service early in life, did not 
associate himself with court from the first year of his reign. 

33. Mukhtasar— fol, 64b. Ms, No. 223, India office. Als&sAkbar 
Nama, Beveridge, Vol. I., p. 607. 
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The Tarikh-i-Alfi of Ja‘far Beg, which was written under royal 
supervision, calls for no remark. As regards Nizam-ud-Din it may 
be said that, though he was himself an orthodox Miissalman and 
would have recognized the merit of a jihad, he fully knew as a 
courtier that Akbar himself would very much dislike to do such an 
act at the time when he began to compose his history. But 
BadaunI is not open to this explanation. He is not a servile 
courtier but shows the other side of the medal. As a bigoted 
Sunni Badauni would have very much liked the emperor to kill 
an infidel and earn the title of ghazi. It is said his work was 
kept secret ; if ^o he would not have been afraid of giving the true 
account, however much it might have been to the displeasure of 
Akbar. We have therefore to regard Badauni as a reliable 
authority for the ‘Himu incident.’ 

As regards ‘Arif Qandahari, it may be said that in order to 
relieve his master, Bairam Khan, of the responsibility for the 
execution, he shifted it to prince Akbar. ‘Arif wrote the work as 
a servant of Akbar and he gave the title of his work after the 
name of the Emperor.** We cannot say whether ‘Arif was a 
bigoted Mussulman like Badauni or a liberal Mulsim like Abu-1 
Fazl. But it is sure that when ‘Arif wrote his history, Akbar 
could not have thought of obtaining heavenly reward by slaying 
an infidel. 

The reasons for which we reject the authority of Abu-1 Fazl, 
Nizam-ud-Din and ‘Asaf Khan are also applicable to almost all 
those historians who support them. That none of them were 
contemporary authorities need not be repeated. Of the histories, 
supporting Abu-1 Fazl, the Ma’asir-i-Rahimi is a work of great 
importance, written under the patronage of Khan Khanan ‘Abd-ur 
Bahim and Faizi. It may be argued that its author would not 
have intentionally put the guilt of Himu’s execution on the shoulder 
of his patron’s father for ‘Abd-ul-Baqi is like Abu-1 Fazl conscious 
of the uselessness of acquiring merit by slaying infidel. It is 
true that the Ma’asir-i Rahimi shows bias in favour of Biurfim 
Khan but not at the cost of the emperor Akbar. It yyas written under 
the patronage of Faizi and ‘Abd-ur-Rahim who were loyal servants of 

j 4 . Vide Ma’^sir-i^Rahiml. Vol. II., p. 1« 
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the court. The other supporters of Abu-1 FazI are Shaikh Il&hdad 
FaizI Sirhindi and Mu'tamad KhSn. Both were written under the 
patronage of the court — Sirhindi ’s patron was Shaikh Farid Bokhari, 
a distinguished officer of Akbar and Jahjlngir ; both of them confess 
that they based their work on Abu-1 Fazl ; none of them had the 
facilities to obtain accurate knowledge of the incident. The Tsrikh-i- 
Dfiadi is the only work, written independently of the Mughal court, 
that agtees with Abu-1 Fazl. The fact that it was written from 
outside court-influence is iraporfeint, but as we know nothing of the 
author beyond his name, we cannot say what opportunities and 
equipments he had to write the early history of Akbar^s reign. 
We know, however, that his work must have been composed after the 
accession of the emperor Jahangir. 

The supporters of Niz5m-ud-Din’s version are only three in 
number : the Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh, the Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh and the 
Bodleian Ms. Ousely. 59. The author of Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh came 
from Persia to India in the reign of Akbar and obtained different 
offices under the government. It is regarded as an important 
authority on Eastern history and Briggs quotes from it on many 
occasions. Though his authorities are many and good, a perusal of 
the Indian section of his work leads us to believe that he based it on 
the TabaqSt of Niz5m-ud-Din whom he exactly follows on this 
incident, and that he adds very little to the stock of our knowledge 
of the period. Besides, the reasons for which we cannot accept the 
version of Nizam-ud-Din, are also applicable to him. 

The Zubdat-ut-TawSrikh is of course a far more valuable 
authority. Besides his personal knowledge the author obtained much 
valuable information from his father, ‘Abd-ul Haq, who himself is 
the author of an historical work known as TSrlkh-i-Haqqi about 
which we have said before. Nar-ul Haq wrote his work under the 
patrom^e of Shaikh Farid Bokhari, a distinguished noble of Akbar 
and Jah&ngir, while his father's appreciation of Akbar towards the end 
of his work places him in the rank of Abu-1 Fazl as a panegyrist. , 
Besides, the perusal of Zubdat-ut-TawSrikh dealing with the history 
of Humayiin and the early part of Akbar's reign, must convince one 
ibat Nor-ul-Haq owed to Nizam-ud-Din more than he acknowledged. 
His father, ‘Abd-ul-Haq who was preparing the history of AkbaPs 
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reign and from whom he must have gathered information, \irab bom 
in 968 A.H., some five years before the death of HimQ. For all these 
reasons Nflr-ul-Haq cannot be regarded as a very good authority for 
the incident under discussion. 

The value of the Bodleian Ms. Ousely. 59. it is difficult 
to estimate. If it is the same as the Ms. D. 275 of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, as Mr. Ivanow suggests, it has little value for the latter was 
composed in 1655 A.D. (1065 A.H.). But even if we accept the 
opinion of Dr. Sachau that it was written during Jahangir’s reign, 
we cannot appraise its worth properly for we do not know anything 
either about the author or of his sources and equipments. 

As for Firishta, he agrees with Abu-1 Fazl ; for in his account 
Akbar’s magnanimity is implied, though he difiers with him in slight 
detail e.g. Akbar’s touching the sword on Himu’s head. The fact that 
Firishta wrote from outside court-influence is of importance. But 
he was a southerner residing at Bijaptir— far removed from northern 
affairs and he is not at all regarded as an original authority for the 
history of Akbar. His version, which is unsupported by any other 
historian, seems to me to be a modified account of ‘Arif Qandaharl 
whom he cites as one of his authorities — ^modified so as to suit the 
truly humane character of Akbar. 

The emperor Jahangir’s version is also unsupported by any 
other authority. Just as Firishta in spirit agrees with Abu-1 Fazl, 
so Jahangir in spirit agrees with ‘Arif. In his version there is no 
mention of Akbar’s magnanimity ; Akbar did not kill HimO as he 
had already killed him in picture. So he ordered one of his servants 
to do this for him. The Tarikh-i-Alfi agrees with Jahangir in the 
story of Himfl’s picture but in the former Akbar’s magnanimity is 
implied and Bairam alone is responsible for the execution. 

Thus from an examination of all the authorities we find that 
Arif Qandahari is the most reliable authority for the ‘Himfl incident’. 
There is only one among all the historians about whom we have 
discussed just now~who can be regarded as a trustwortiiy authority 
and whose account cannot be dismissed as that of a courtly flatterer. 
He is Bad&unI and even BadSuni also is inferior to ‘Arif in one 
point—he was not strictly speaking contemporary wi^ the event. 
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§ 10. Authorities corroborating ^Arif Qanddhari’s version. 

The probleoi now may be simplified thus : whether we should 
accept ‘Arif Qandahari’s version or Badauni’s ? And it can be 
easily solved for ‘Arif is supported by the only other authority 
whom we may regard as contemporary. He is Bayazid Biyat whose 
memoirs cover the reigns of Humayun as well as Akbar. When 
the incident took place Bayazid was at Kabul in the service of 
Mun‘im Khan. After the execution of Himu, his head was sent 
to Mun‘im Khan at Quruqsai (Afghanistan) an<^ Mun'im Khan 
sent it on to Bayazid at Kabul with instructions to hang it from 
the Iron Gate.®" Bayazid gives a rather long account of the 
arrival of Himu^s head at Kabul. Besides, four years later, Bayazid 
returned to India and joined the royal camp during Bairam KhSn's 
rebellion.’® Bayazid thus had opportunity and means to know 
about the ‘Himu incident' even from eye-witnesses. Bayazid says, 

_} j ^ 

y' I Af j 0;-aa. Ji# 

J (•J; Af Jr^ yj"* y;Ul«*/o 

Jil?* 

“Immediately he ( Himn ) was taken captive and this was 
reported to the king by Shah Quli Mahram, who was at that time 
in the service of Bairam Khan. After this that infidel was taken 
at the foot of the king's elephant and the king said : ‘If you 
become a Mussalman, I shall spare your life.' But that bastard 
infidel did not embrace Islam. At last the king struck him with 
a sword and since that date he has been called Jalal-ud-Din 

3$. Mukhtasar fol. 89a. 

36. Ibid. fol. 93b— 94a. 

37. Ibid fol. 88b— 89a. 
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Muhammad Akbar Padshah Ghazt The head of that vile 

(in6del) was sent to Kabul.” 

It must be admitted that no other historian, if he is uot ‘Arif 
Qandabarl who was in Bairam Khan^s service at that time, had 
better opportunity to obtain accurate knowledge of the event than 
Bayazid Biyat. There is no doubt that Bayazid was a bigoted 
Mussalman — the destruction of a temple at Benares and erection of a 
mosque on its site might be given as a typical example.** It 
may be said that in order to add the glory of jihad to his patron- 
emperor’s name, • Bayazid in his memoirs makes Akbar kill HlmQ 
with his own hand and gain the title of ghazi. But it should be 
marked that Bayazid wrote his Mukhtasar in 1590-91 A. D. 
(999 A. H.) in obedience to royal order — at a time when Akbar 
would not have at all agreed to do such an act. Bayazid 
would not have dared to write what must have been disliked by the 
emperor, had it not been the bare truth. Bayazid was a Bakawal 
Begi or steward of the kitchen under HumayOn. He had not the 
learning and knowledge of Abu-1 Fazl and Nizam-ud-Din — ^his 
is essentially a plain man’s narrative ; and it is from plain narratives 
like those of Jauhar and Bayazid rather than those of the learned 
scholars who colour events after their own fashion, that we are 
more likely to obtain glimpse of truth. It is significant that 
Abu-1 Fazl who largely draws upon Bayazid differs with him on this 
incident. On the whole we do not see why Bayazid should have 
written a false version of the death of Himfl and even if he would have 
liked to do it, he could not have done so as a royal servant* Besides, 
as Bayazid informs us, out of the nine copies of his work, two went 
into Abu-1 Fazl’s and one into the Imperial Library. 

The joint testimony of Bayazid and ‘Arif Qandaharl is sufficient 
to overthrow the versions of Abu-1 Fazl, Nizam-ud-Din and all other 
historians who support them, and is certainly more weighty and 
valuable than that of Badauni. Even if we had no other authority 
to support them, we should have accepted the version of ‘Arif and 
Bayazid — but we have several other authorities who corroborate 
their account and enable us with more certainty to reject the 


38. Mukhtasar— fol t3tb. 
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version of BadSunl. We shall deal with them in chronological 
order : 

(1) The first is Muhammad Sharif WaqtiX the author of 
Majami-ul-AkhbSr. A short account of the author is given in Haft- 
Iqlim.*® He first attached himself to Shihab-ud-Din Ahmad Khan 
and after his death (1590-91 A. D., 999 A. H.) to Sipahsalar 
‘Abd-ur-RahIm Khan Khanan. Later on he entered the service of 
Akbar. Therefore he had some opportunities to gather information 
about the history of Akbar’s reign. Muhammad Sharif exactly 
agrees with Bayazid and like Bayazid does not^refer to Bairam 
Khan^s part in the execution of Hirafl : 

jijb jl 

XJjyJ laif ^ JstJ 

“In the midst of the conflict HimO fell down, being wounded 
by an arrow and the Hindusthani and the Afghan forces separated 
from one another like smoke from fire and turned their face from 
the conflict and fled. Numerous men were killed. And Himtl went 
to the lowest pit of hell, being struck by His Majesty's sword which 
acted like diamond.” 

(2) The next work that corroborates this view is Rauzat-ut- 
Tahirln. Its author, Tahir Muhammad, began to compose his history 
in 1602-3 (1011 A. H.) and completed it four years later after the 
accession of Jahangir. He was already more than twenty years at 
Akbar's court when he began his work, for he says he entered 
Akbar’s service in the year 1579 A.D. (987 A. H.). Tahir Muhammad 
gives the following account : 

Ojj Jii ij: jUcy a{ ^ysK^ ^1? j{lA 

li a{ jj/\ »Uj 

39. Fol. 320b-32ia, Ms. No. 383, A. S. B. 

40. Maj 5 mi‘-ul-Akhb 5 r, fol. 399b, Ms. No. 119. India Office. 
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iSfii iji ly 

fSfj j y*!> t^^axy* ^ijkj '^if‘‘J 

*^s|t C^£S jlj »'.ij ^>iLi. n^)^, «0^jl JaxA Oj^S^ I; j| Jl^^l j 

“Shah Quli Mahrara himself approached Himtl who was seated 
on the howdah of the elephant and brought him to the presence 
of the king. In accordance with the request of Bairam Khan 
the king fleshed his sword on HimG by way of religious 
warfare.” 

# 

(3) One important work, composed during Akbar’s reign 
but written independently of the Mughal court, supports this view. 
It is the Haft-Iqlim of Amin Ahmad Razi, completed in 1593-94 A.D. 
( 1002 A.H.). It is a geographical as well as biographical encyclopaedia. 
Amin Razi was a native of Ray. “The author’s first cousin, ghwaja 
Giyas Beg (the father of the famous NOr Jahan Begam) rose to a 
position of great influence under Akbar, and was subsequently 
distinguished as I‘timad-ud-Daula, the all powerful wazir of Jahangir. 
Writing of Agra, Amin showers praises upon Akbar of whom 
he speaks in the present tense, and various indications point to his 
having visited India while the great emperor was still on the throne. 
He seems to have made good use of this opportunity for collecting 
information about the country of which he gives fairly detailed 
account from the earliest times down to Akbar.”** Amin Razi’s 
account is important as ofiering an independent view of the affair. 
For the Indian portion of the history he relies mainly upon the 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari but he differs with Nizam-ud-Diij about the 
‘Himtl incident.’ Amin Razi writes the following while narratmg 
the career of HimQ under ‘Adli’s reign : 


41. Rauzat-ut-Tahirin. fol. 347a. Ms. No. 8. BQhSr Library. There 
is a gap in the British Museum Ms. Or. 168. concerning the early period of 
Akbar’s reign. So the above paragraph relating HlmQ's death does not 
occur there. 

42. Preface to Haft Iqlim, A. S. B. Text, Fascicle, I, p. iii, by Khfin SShib 
Maulavi 'Abd*ul Muqtadir. 
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cXLv )<i ^ 3 

**,!< sy*»>) J.SSJ o^^Aa. 

“At Delhi Himtl fought with Tardi Beg Khfin, one of the 
nobles of the victorious state, and overcame him. In the end he 
was put to death by the king.” 

(4) The other works which corroborate this view were 
composed during the reign of Jahangir. One of them is Makhzan- 
i-Afghani whose author Nimatullah held the office of historio- 
grapher at the Court of Jahangir. His father Zhwaja Habibullah 
of Herat was for thirty-five years in the service of Akbar and from 
him he could have obtained good information regarding Akbaris 
reign. Nimatullah completed bis work in 1613 A.D (1021 A.H). He 
wrote it at the command of Nawab Khan Jahan Lodi, a high 
official of Jahangir’s government, who had served Raja Man Singh 
and prince Salim during Akbar’s reign. Nimatullah, while dealing 
with the reign of Shir Shah, says that his sources are Nizam-ud- 
Dln and Abu-l Fazl but here he does uot agree with any of them. 
His account is as follows : 

3 iUj aiAloil I; Jii bU 

I; 3 t3j y fj 

oHaivJ ^ uJ'bU Ji j] Ji 

“Shah Qull Khan led the elephant to Babur [mistake for 
Akbar ] ; and, dismounting Hemoon, presented him before the 

monarch Hemoon, when carried before Akbar, breathed 

his last ; but the Emperor, with his own hand, severed the head 

43- Haft Iqlim, fol. i88b, A. S. B. Ms. No, 283. Also fol. I3sb, Ms. 
No. 706. Curzon collection. 

44. Makhzan-i-AfghSnl, fol. nob. Ms. No. lOo. A. S. B. j fol. 1255 b. Ms. 
No. |p2, A. S. B. 
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of that infidel from the** body, and assumed from that moment, the 
title of Akbar Padishah Ghazi.”*® 

(5) The next work— Ma‘dan-i-Akhb5r-i-Ahmadl — was 
composed independently of the the Mughal court. It was completed 
about the year 1614 A.D. (1023 A.H.) by Ahmad bin Bahbal, As it is 
cited as an authority in the Makhjan-i- Afghani, which was composed 
in 1613 A.D. (1021 A.H.), it seems to have been written a few years 
earlier. Its version is as follows : 

j| jlb XXm) \) ^4.** I* jOR/* 

;l <>*? AUAl^il jymA u/ 

jp 

jM, j ) »xi*) j 

) 'Ji |,Kc Sijji c» jJ^c ji t>ij» uXUJI \) *i3 j aioUw.^« 

**:Je ^ j 

“When everyone of the heroes was approaching the royal 
presence and obtaining what he desired, Shah Quii Khan Mahram 
brought in Himti, bound, to the royal camp. He did not speak 

even after repeated questioning [ by the king ] By way 

of religious warfare and for the reward of a war upon infidels 
the king himself struck him with sword and then asked Nawab 
Khan Khanan and Shaikh Gada‘i also to gain the reward of 
religious warfare. They too one by one fleshed their sword on 
Himfl and cleansed the world from the impurity of his existence. 
His head was sent to Kabul and his body was carried to the (^pital 
city of Delhi where it was gibbetted by way of warning.” 


45. Dorn— History of the Afghans— Vol. H„ p. 176. The line that 
follows in Dorn, 'The dead body he ordered to be cast on a danghiil', does not 
occur in any of the two Mss, at the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1 have consulted. 

46, Ma'danM-Akhb8r<i>Ahniadl, fob 153b. Ms. Mo. lai. India ofilcet 
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The Ma‘dan-i-AkhbfirI Ahmadi essentially agrees with ‘Arif 
in saying that Akbar struck HimQ with his sword and he was 
helped by BairSm KhSn in this action. It agrees with BSyazld in 
ascribing the spirit of bigotry in Akbar. In Bayazid we find 
Akbar tempting HimO to accept Islam and in Ma‘dan-i-Akhbar we 
find him asking Bairam and Shaikh Gada'i to earn the merit 
or reward of slaying an infidel. The Ma‘dan-i-Akhbar corroborates 
the evidence of Badauni as regards the part taken by Shaikh 
Gada‘i. I have not found any other work corroborating the statement 
of Bayazid that Akbar induced Himfl to embrace Islam and that 
of Ahmad that Akbar himself asked Bairam Khan* to slay Himtl 
to earn the merit of a war upon infidels. The Ma‘dan-i-Akhbar 
offers an independent version of the event and the fact that the 
authors of both Makhzan-i-Afghani and Tarikh-i-Salatiu-i-Afaghana 
mention it as one of their authorities, shows that it was considered 
a valuable work. There must have been good reason why the 
author of Makhzan-i-Afghanl accepted its version while rejecting 
that of Nizam-ud-Din and Abu-1 Fazl both of whom he cites 
among his authorities. 

(6) & (7) Two other works also corroborate the fourth version— 
those two which were quoted by Mr. Vincent Smith and on the 
strength of which he rejected the ‘current story.’ They are the 
Tarikh-i-SalatIn-i-Afaghana of Ahmad Yadgar and Van den 
Broeck’s Fragmentum in de Laet. It has been already pointed out [in 
the beginning of this paper] that they were not at all contemporary 
authorities and they are not at all sufficient to overthrow the 
statement of Badauni. But they are of some importance as 
supplying corroborative evidence. 

In Ahmad Yadgar we find the account as follows : 

JiJ 
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<— is l^iiJ ia/^U<« uv'Mi<a> ssLujU 

i^X^ACw' loi^ ^1 U^UU ^S jl &SA.|«>il 

“When Shah Quli Beg was told of what had occurred, he 
came up to the elephant, and brought it into the presence of 
Bairam Khan. Bairam Khan, after prostrating himself, and returning 
thanks, caused Himun to descend from the elephant ; after which he 
bound his hands, and took him before the young and fortunate Prince, 
and said, ‘As this is our first success, let Your Highness’s own august 
hand smite thig infidel with the sword.’ The Prince, accordingly 
struck him, and divided his head from his unclean body.”** 

Pieter van den Broecke gives the following account : 

‘‘Hemou was wounded in the eye by an arrow during the 
fighting, and was forced to fly, but was captured and brought back 
by Couli-Gan [Kuli Khan Mahram]. He was brought before 
Achabar, who had hastened up on hearing of the rout of the 
Pathans ; at tlie request of Coulinghan he cut ofiF the head of the 
prisoner with his scimitar, and ordered it to be fixed on the gate of 
Delly, a crime unworthy of a prince.”* ® 

It may be interesting here to note that although the later 
writers down to the times of Khafi Khan accepted the official 
or Abu-1 Fazl’s version, we find one among them giving a different 
account. He is Rai Brindaban, the author of Lubb-ut-Tawarikh-i- 
Hind, composed in 1694-95 A. D. (1106 A. H.). He says, 

^4A.j oy jfy ^Is XlA I; j| 

CL>/«JAx{ KJm Jsif tXSjf 

( .l;K ) yJ iyj Ai ^ |)c ^ 

47. T 5 r!kh-i-Salatin-i-Afaghana, fol. ii5b*ii6a, A. S. B. Ms. No. 114; 
fol. 197b, BQhar Ms. No. 62. 

48. Elliot and Dowson— History of India as told by its own historians'— 
Vol. V. p. 65-66. 

49. Hoyland and Banerjee— De Laet’s ’Description of India and 
Fragment of Indian history,’ p, 141-142. 

50. Lubb-ut'Tawarlkh. A. S. B. Ms. No. 161, fol. 88b. 
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“Shfih Qull Khfin captured HimQ lying wounded on the 
elephant on which he was mounted and brought him before the king. 
According to one version the king by way of religious warfare, 
while according to the other, Bair^m Kh^n killed him with his 
sharp spear.” 

A later work — Mirat-i-aftab-numS, which was written between 
1801 and 1803 A.D., accepts the version of ‘Arif Qaiidahari. It was 
composed by the prime minister of Shah ‘Alam, ‘Abd-ur-Rahman 
Shahnawaz Kban. He makes Akbar directly responsible for the 
death of Hlma. 

I) jl ijjw 

^ b 5 1 « Axli 

®*!ii <>A jii j 

“A few days after report came that Hlmfl the grocer had styled 
himself Vikramajit and was aspiring to sovereignty and with 70,000 
horsemen, huge artillery and 1,000 war elephants was causing 
disturbance. On hearing this news (Akbar) proceeded to extirpate 
him. In the environs of Panipat he put Himu to death and 
triumphantly entered Delhi ” 


§ 11. Conclusion. 

To sum up, we reject the story of AkbaPs m^nanimity and 
refusal to slay a fallen infidel and accept the version that Akbar 
struck Himtl with sword without any hesitation in order to gain the 
title of ghazi and the reward of jihad. First, because this version 
is supported by the contemporary authorities. Secondly, it is 
supported by others who, if not contemporary, wrote towards the 

51. Mirat-i-aftib-numS, A. S. B. Ms. Curzon Collection, II. 348, fol, 
301 a-b, * 
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end of Akbar's and the early part of Jahangir’s reign. Thirdly, 
it is corroborated by the evidence of several historians who wrote 
independently of the Mughal court. Only one historian of this class 
supports the view of Abu-1 Fazl — the author of Tarikh-i-Daodl. 
Fourthly, while we can suspect that Abu-1 Fazl, Nizam-ud-Din and 
all their supporters excepting Badauni and ‘Abdullah (about whom 
we know nothing) were guilty of omission and commission in order 
to suppress the defects of their patron, we cannot reasonably lay any 
charge of falsification on the supporters of this version. It may be 
argued that those historians, who state that Akbar killed Himfl in order 
to be ghizi, do so »in order to add glory to his name glory as they 
understood it. To this argument it may be pointed out that those 
who wrote under the patronage of the emperor himself like ‘ Arif, 
Bayazid, Muhammad Sharif and Tahir Muhammad, knew quite 
well that their patron would very much dislike to add such glory to 
his name for all these works were written at a time when Akbar 
had already shown great leaning towards the Hindus and Hinduism. 
And those, who wrote independently of the Mughal court like Amin 
Razi, Ahmad bin Bahbal and others, had no good reason to make 
false statement in order to add glory to the name of one with whom 
they had no connection. We do not find in their writings any 
evidence of hostility against Akbar ; so the argument that they wanted 
to vilify the emperor cannot be maintained. 

As regards such minor details — whether Bairara Khan begged 
Akbar to slay Himu with his own hand in order to obtain the title 
of gahzi, or whether Akbar induced Himti to embrace Islam, as 
Bayazid says, or whether Akbar on his own initiative struck Himtl 
and asked Bairam and others to participate in the jihad, as Ahmad 
bin Bahbal states, we cannot come to a sure conclusion. It was 
quite natural on the part of Bairam Khan to request the prince to 
obtain the title of ghSzi by fleshing his sword on the infidel captive ; 
but this fact is mentioned neither by the two contemporary authorities 
nor by the authors of Majami-ul-Akhbar, Haft Iqlim, Ma*daa- 
i-Akhbar and Makhzan-i- Afghani. As regards Bairam’s part in 
the action we are a bit more certain ; it is mentioned by the majority 
of ther historians as well as by one of the contemporary authorities^^ 
*Arif Qandahari. So we may accept that Bairam Khan helped the 
king in the execution of Hlmd. 

13 
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In conclusion we may record the ‘Himtl incident’ as follows : 
Shah Q,ull Khan Mahram brought the wounded Himfl before the 
king. Akbar struck him with sword in order to gain the reward of 
jihad and the title of ghazi. Bairam Khan followed him and fleshed 
his sword on the captive. Prom this we may safely conclude that 
Akbar was born an orthodox Mussalman, sharing the bigotry of 
his contemporaries and that his kind disposition and broad humanity 
were the development of his maturcr years. 

The ‘Himfl incident’ illustrates the way in which history is 
falsified when it becomes the hand-maid of despotism. 
The story of Akbar’s magnanimity was pA>bably invented 
or at least made current by the emperor himself who in his later 
life could not justify his action — the Tarikh-i-Alfi is the first work 
to mention it. It was naturally accepted and exaggerated by Abu-1 
Fazl who regarded that a jihad would result in ‘fancied merit’ and 
had no real efficacy and who was ever anxious to hide the defects of 
his patron. Nizam-ud-Din seems to have avoided the matter and 
is guilty of omission rather than of commission. The wonder is how 
Badauni accepted the story.*® The story originated and gained 
ground because it suited the truly great character of Akbar as it 
developed in his mature years. The halo that gathered round the 
personality of the emperor and which distance of years only enhanced 
helped the development of the story and contributed to its popularity. 
Later historians of the 17th and 18th centuries excepting 
Rai Brindaban and ‘Abd-ur-Rahman, all accepted it without any 
hesitation or least doubt. The acceptance of the story by 
modern scholars beginning from Dow is partly accounted for 
by this fact as well as their failure to consult all the authorities 
for the incident. To Mr. Vincent Smith belongs the credit 
of first rejecting the current story. But his conclusion has 
been accepted or rejected, for reasons already stated, according 
to the likings and dislikings of authors who have written general 


52. One thing we should not fail to notice : behind the bitter sectarian 
prejudices and forcible censures of Akbar’s religious policy that fill his pages, 
there is the courtier, greedy to seek royal favour and not without veneration 
for the royal person. BadSuni is hostile to Akbar only where he deviated from 
orthodox Islam. Scholars have placed too much confidence in his veracity. 
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histories since the pablication of his article and his monograph 
onAkbar. The present investigation, based on an exhaustive study 
of all available materials, discredits the current story of Akbaris 
magnanimity and hardly, I believe, leaves any room for any difference 
of opinion.®* 


53 . In publishing this paper I should express my indebtedness to my 
Professor Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M. A., Ph. D. who has kindly procured for 
me some Mss. on loan from the India Office Library, London, and permission 
to use the Imperial and Buhar Libraries as well as the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and has kindly revised the Paper; to Sir J. N. SarkSr, Kt. 

C. 1. E. for the generous loan of his Ms ; to Dr. W. H. A. Shadani, M. A., Ph. 

D. , for his kindness in helping me in understanding and translating difficijk 
Persian words and phrases and to Shams-ul-‘ulama’ M. Hid3yet Husain, Ph. 
D., Khan Bahadur for kindly offering me facilities at the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. I must also acknowledge my debt to Dr. L. D. Barnett, 
D. Litt., Keeper of the Department of Oriental Printed Books & Mss., 
British Museum * to the Librarian, India Office Library ; and to Mr. A. J, 
Arberty, Assistant Keeper of Oriental Books and Mss. India Office Library 
for their kindness in helping me in various ways in connection with manuscaripte 
in the British Museum and India Office Library, London. 
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AN OLD-JAVANESE INSCRIPTION OP 
THE SAKA YEAR 841. 

Himansu Bhusan Saukar M.A. 

( Research* scholar, Dacca University ). 

This inscription belongs to the reign of kin^ Tulo^ang and 
has been incised on a set of three copper-plates. It is a matter 
of great regret that the exact find-spot of this record is not known. 
Dr. Krom' remarks, however, that there are some place-names in 
the inscription which we find earlier in central and then also in 
Eastern Java and that among the people mentioned we come across 
a religious functionary {marhyang) of Dieng and an inmate of 
the cloister of Siddhaksrya belonging to Dieng. The reference to 
Dieng is not however of great importance, unless other place-names 
of this inscription are found in the Dieng-region. For, in the 
inscription of Kembang Anim*, whose find-spot is exactly known, 
the sixth rUma mUgatnan is “the maker of the stone for the 
free-hold, (named) Si Sra, father of Bukang, hailing from Dihyang^' 
(pi. II, 13). He thus came to Kembang Arum in Jogjakarta from 
a far-off place. The reputation of Dieng in spiritual matters 
was such that it was found necessary on many festive occasions to 
invite people (mainly religious) from that region. For finding 
out the locale of the inscription, it is necessary therefore to make 
a detailed examination of the geographical names of this inscription 
and search them in other records of Java. This has led me to the 
following results. It has been found, for example, that the names 
of Layang, Lintakan, Wru, Kasugihan, Turumangamwil, Miramirab, 
Pikatan, IDatar, Wungkudu, Srangan, Manggulungi, Mataram, 
Kabanyflgan, Wuga, Kahuripan,Talaga, Gilikan, Pakalangkyangan and 
Watuwatu are also found in other inscriptions of Java. Whenever the 


I. Geschiedenit^ , p. 194. 

of; 1925, Bijl. B. 
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find-spot of these records is known, they refer in most cases to the 
region of Kgdu and in several cases, where the exact find-spot is 
not known, they have been obtained from Jogjakarta. Thus, OJO 
XXII, 11. 14-15 (823 Saka, Kedu), KO XIV, pi. B. 1 (803 ^aka,Kedu), 
KO XV, pi. B. 9 (804 ^aka, KMu) have all mentioned the place of 
Easugihan.’^ Similarly, in OJO 11, V°. 3 (731 Saka, Dieng) a 
place is found under Pikatan, while OJO VI, 1. 5 (775 Saka)* 
presents a raica of Pikatan. A raJca of Pikatan is also mentioned 
in OtlO VIII (786 Saka), obtained from Kedu. The name reminds 
us, above all, of the raka of Pikatan who has been mentioned in 
the dynastic list of Mataram-kings, found in the well-known 
inscription from Kedu.* A pamagat Pikatan is also found in the 
inscription of Kembang Arum, pi. Ill a 13, found in Jogjakarta. 
In the map the place Pikatan has been shown to the North-east 
of Sumbing. The name of the place Eabanyagan which occurs 
in the record under review is also noticed in OJO Y1 described 
above. Similarly in the inscription of Kuburan Candi, r’.S (753 
l§aka, Kedu)*, we find the name of Parngti Wuga. This Wuga 
appears to be a place about PrSmbanan.® It is perhaps 
more interesting to note that the place Pakalangkyangan is 
under Pagar wesi both in the record under review as also in the 
inscription of Kembang Arum®. Similarly, the place called Wungku^u 

1. A place of this name also occurs in OJO CIII, b. As several place- 
names of this inscription are found in the records from K6du, there is a 
great possibility that OJO CIII refers to that region or its neighbourhood. 
Mr, Holle remarked in VBG XXXIX B p. 2 that this inscription has 
palaeographical affinity with KO XVII, which, as Cohen Stuart has observed 
{KO, p. XII), has the same script as KO. I. A place of this name has also 
been mentioned in the copper-plate of Solo, published in OV, 1922, Bijil. L 
{see r®. 2) with corrections of Goris in Ibid., 1928, pp. 65-66. Its find-spot 
has not been described. 

2. In TBG, 47, p. 45S. it has been described that the inscription was 
obtained from KSdu. 

3. TBG, 67, pp. 172-21S, particularly pp. 194 * 9 S> 210, 

4. Ibid,, 70, pp. 157-170. 

5. OV, 1928, pp. 65-66. 

6. It should be remembered that though KSmbang Arum has been 
included in the residency of Jogjakarta, it is very near the border-lands 
of KSdu. 
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is under Kilipau^ both in this record as also in the inscription 
of Kembang Arum (PI. II, 3). Moreover, in the copper-plate of 828 (?) 
Saka (OF, 1917), obtained from the neighbourhood of Barabudur 
in Kedu, wo find the village of Srangan. Several inscriptions, 
whose find-spots are more or less unknown, mention the 
names of Layang*, Lintakan*. TurumangamwiP, Miramirab*> 

1. The name has evidently been misread by Cohen Stuart while editing 

KO 1 . Kilipan is also known from other sources. Cf, The Amsterdam 
inscription of Balitung, (Inscr. 1 , V“ 15) published by Dr. Van Naerssen in 
Mededeeltng no. XXXVI, afd, volk, no. 7, of the Royal Colonial Institute of 
Amsterdam. % 

2. Cf. OJO, XXXVI, V°. 12. According to the conjecture of Rouffaer 
in Notulen, 1909, p. LXXVlIf, it was obtained from Taji near Prambanan. 
A place called Layang is also found in KO IX, i b 4 (808 ^aka). KO XVI 1 
of the time of Dak§a mentions this place several times ( 11 , 16, 18, 23, 27). 
As has been mentioned before this record has palaeographical similarity with 
the record under notice. 

3. Cf. OjO, CIII a. It belonged to the collection of Dieduksman at 

Jogja. 

4. In the copper-plate of 800 ^aka (Poerbatjaraka, Agastya, p. 75), 
we find laru* whicli is obviously Turu° of our record. In the copper-plate 
of the Museum at Solo (OF, 1928, pp. 66-67), in A. 11, this place has been 
mentioned.^ Its find-spot is not, however, known. In OJO XXXIII, II. 3.4 
(848 (?) Saka), there is the mutilated name of a village, read as 
Tu( )manganibil. The letters left out are probably ru and hence we find Turu“. 
It has been described that the inscription is from J5dung. Dr. Stutterheim 
has shown however in Z 5 G, 67,p. 174 that the self-same record could also 
be engraved on bronze or copper-plates and even on paper (loniar). Can 
OJO XXXIII be one of such records, originally belonging to Central Java T 
Because, besides lurumangambil, the name of Miramirah of this inscrip- 
tion is also found in Centr.il Java. The copper-plate of 800 ^aka described 
by Poerbatjaraka in his Agastya is dated only 48 years prior to OJO XXXIII 
and handles over institutions of Central Java. So OjO XXXIII may also 
refer to Central Java. 

5. As observed in the preceding note, Miramirah is mentioned in OJO 
XXXIII. In the important inscription of KSdu published by Dr. Stutterheim 
we also find the name of this place {TBG, 67, p. 207). A place of this name 
has also been mentioned in a copper-plate of the Museum at Solo, V“. 4 
(OF, 1922, Bijil. L). Its find-spot has not been described. But on reference 
to the geographical places of this record, it is possible to prove that the 
inscrij^tion is connected with Central Java. 
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I?atar*, Mataram*, MaDggulungi*, Kahuripan*, Talaga*, GUikan*, 
Watuwatu^ and Wru.* There are reasons to believe that these 
inscriptions, at least some of them, mentioning these place-names, 
originally belonged to central Java. To take one instance : the names 
of Lintakan, Gilikan, Turumangamwil and Kasugihan of our record 
occur in OJO CIII a. Similarity of one or two names may be quite 
accidental, but when series of indentical geographical names are 
found in two records, the coincidence cannot be due to mere 
accidence. When we consider with these facts the palaeographical 
affinity of such records, the question is more or less decided.* But 

1. kpatify ^atar has been mentioned in OJO CIV a. This inscription 
was obtained from the Regent of Banjarnggara, res. Banjumas. As the find- 
spot is not known, the reference is practically valueless, A search of the 
geographical names of this inscription in other records of Java may however 
indicate its origin. Meanwhile, it may be remarked that the reference to the 
guruhyangoi Kelasa in PI. li serves to show that it is possibly connected 
with the Dieng region or Central Java. 

2. This name has been mentioned in the copper-plate of the Museum 
at Solo (OV, 1928, pp. 66-67). pi. A. n. Along with Turumangamwil 
several names of this inscription are found in records from Central Java. 

3. Mulak is under Manggulungi in the copper-plate described in the 
previous note. 

4. The desa Kahuripan mentioned in our record and in Jayapaira II 
{OV, 1925, pp. 59-60) is perhaps the same as Kuripan, i. e„ the plain about 
Baratgngah (inv. no. 1034) See the remarks of Dr. Goris on this name in 
his edition of the inscription of Kuburan Caijqli in TBG, 70, pp. 157-170. 

5. It has been described as a place in KO X, i a 5 (802 §aka). 
The find-spot of this record is not known but from several place-names it 
appears to refer to the heart of Middle-Java. 

6. This place is mentioned in OJO CII a $, 12 and OJO CIII a. 
Both these records belonged to the collection of Dieduksman at Jogja. In 
the copper-plate of the Museum at Solo {OV, 1928, pp. 66-67), the place 
has been mentioned again. 

7. In another copper-plate of the Museum at Solo {OV, 1922, Bijl. L) 
r*. 3 a place of this name has been mentioned. 

8. A place has been described under Wru in the copper-plate of Solo 
mentioned in note 6 above. 

9. Judging from this point of view, KO XVII, copper-plates of 

Solo {OV, 1922, Bijil. Lj OV, 1928, pp. 66-67) should provisionally be 
regarded to belong to Central Java, perhaps the region of Kidu. * 

T4 
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to return to our point. We have probably succeeded in showing 
above that most of the geographical names of our inscription, so 
far as they can be identified, occur in the border-districts of 
Southern Kedu and Northern Jogjakarta. We may therefore 
provisionally conclude that the inscription originally belonged 
to this region. It may also be noted in this connexion 
that the officers or class of people called mJXgaman, 

rltma marata, tunggu durung, rakryUn mawanna, etc., do not 
appear in inscriptions from the eleventh century A. D. onwards and 
that they do not usually appear in records of Eastern Java. As 
some of these persons are noticed in our inscription, they may offer 
some indication regarding its source, which, as we have seen 
from other evidence, is probably the border-region between K§du 
and Jogjakarta. 

The record was in the possession of the pangeran ngahehi of 
Jogjakarta who presented^ it to the Batavian Society in 1865/66. 
It is a very lengthy inscription and measures 56 X 25 c. m. 
approximately. It is engraved on one side alone of each of the 
three plates which appear to be made up of copper-alloy. The 
true import of this record was not realised for a long time owing 
to the doubtful arrangement of letters by Cohen Stuart in a 
particularly important line, but the ingenuity of Dr. Poerbatjaraka* 
has cleared the mystery and we now know that king Tulo^ang of 
Central Java, whose known dates range between 919-921 A. D., 
created free-holds at Kasugihan and other places for carM-offering 
to his father cremated at Turumangambil. Like the inscription of 
Kembang Arum, the record under review presents an imposing 
array of officers* and other persons who received gifts of various 
kinds. Most of the names and titles of this record are purely 
Indonesian and very few are Sanskritic names. Even in the case 
of the latter it is difficult to say if we are to regard them as 
Indians or Hinduised Javans. These difficulties must always occur 
in our study of Old- Javanese records. Similar is the case with 


I. Notuten IV, p. 140 ; KO, p. V, 

3. Agastya, p. 77. 

3. An alphabetical list of these officers has been given in the Appendix. 
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names of persons, titles and places, which are only worse confounded 
in Java and can be distinguished, if at all, after great difficulty. 
Such as has happened in many inscriptions, titles of persons and 
place-names are identical in many cases. 

Though the inscription does not throw ample light on the 
administration of villages, we can still glean some data for 
historical purposes. Many village-officers are mentioned in the 
inscription, but we are quite in the dark regarding the function 
of the majority of them. The village-people are divided into 
various classes. » Reference may be made to the terms like anak 
hanua, tuha banua, etc., which frequently occur in the record under 
review. The headman of the village had certain amount of control 
over property. This becomes evident when we consider that the king 
marked out forests at Lintakan and Tunah (pi. 1,*) without reference 
to anybody, but in founding free-holds on the sot(;aA-fields at 
Kasugihan, he had to purchase the lands by money (pi. 1, 11. 11, 
13, 16). The record also gives us a glimpse of the festivities 
of Central Java towards the beginning of the tenth century 
A.D. On the occasion of founding free-holds, there was a 
general feast in which men and women, old and young, — all 
participated.^ Eating, drinking and dancing have been mentioned 
in this connexion. They also painted themselves and made 
toilette with flowers. Dancing was indeed very much liked 
throughout Java, for this has not only been referred to here, but 
also in a large number of inscriptions, and sometimes princesses 
have been described as "‘nretia racanMi guna koktli”* The 
wines called tuak and cinca were drunk on these festive 
occasions and there was the music of gamtlan, iutoung, rtgang^ 
gar}^it and rUwai^akasta. The classiflcation of iron-implements 
in connexion with saye-oflerings clearly indicates an advanced 

t. Regarding the allocation of seats of these people, see the elaborate 
description in the Inscription of KSmbang Arum in OV, 1925, BijL B, pi. Ill a, 
13-14 and the remarks of Dr. Bosch in Ibid,, p. 47!. A somewhat original 
arrangements of seats is described in an inscription of the time of Balitung, 
published by Dr. Van Naerssen in the Mtdtdeeling, op. eit., inScK II, r*. i^. 

a. Inscription of Trawulan, pi. i, r* 6 in OV, 1918, Bijl, K j also of. OJO^ 
LXXXIV, r*. 6.7. , 
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stage in craftsmanship. About trade, internal or external, we 
have no direct reference, but mention is made of several types 
of coins. Various kinds of clothes have been mentioned and 
of them, great importance attaches to the pilih mag'^ng-(^Q^, 
kalyQ,ga-Qi\oih, amhay-amhay-cXoih and sulasih-cloih. In contem- 
porary inscriptions we find reference to another pattern of very 
valuable cloth, vix., ganjar patra sisi^, but it has not been 
mentioned in our inscription. It, however, refers to under-cloth 
for women. That the position of women was not low appears 
from the fact that the wives of officers recejved gifts along 
with their husbands. 

Various religious functionaries have also been mentioned, 
such as, marhyang, wahuta liyang kudur, etc. In pi. I,i» we 
find reference to a cloister at SiddhakSrya and this name seems 
to smack of Tfintric influence. Among the temples, those at 
Pihyang, Jamwu, Samadi and Putar have been explicitly mentioned 
in pi. 2,1*. The invocation to deities in the stereotyped 
imprecatory formulae in the concluding portion of this record is 
highly interesting and is of special value on account of the 
explanation offered for smashing eggs and cutting the neck of 
hens. The same explanation has been given in some other 
records. 

I re-edit this inscription which was first transcribed by 
Cohen Stuart from his facsimile in Kawi Oorkonden, No. I, adding 
an English translation. 


TEXT 

1, 1. swasti Sakawar^atita 841 Iravapa-mSsa tithi dwSdaSi 
6ukla-pak|a*, mawulu, umanis, somawfira, mala nak^atra, nenpti 
dewatfi 


I. cf. inscription of op.cit., pi. I : 9 ; theinscription 

of Kgdu published by Stutterheim in TBG, 67, p. 206. In OJO XXII, 1. 8 we 
find a kind of cloth called kagatlja haji putra sisi, 

FS. has *k^ang. [FS.^ facsimile^. 
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2. waidhi'ti yoga, nairiti-de^a, iriks diwasa Arl ma | harflja 
rakailayang dya^ tlot^ong iri sajjana-sanmatanuraga^ tanggadewa* 
sumusuk. ikana alas, i lintakan. watak. malintaki, maang alas, i tuna^ 
(ku* ?) watak. sinapan (pf ?). muang 

3. hanata eOkan. | i wru watak. magaSjar* i marhyang, 
parpnahanya umuayana ikanang sima, hanata sawa}^ i kasugihao. 
tampa];L 1 wetan nikanang Imah i tuna^ muang i lintakan, yata winli. 

4. maharaja irikaneng rEma i kasugihan. | pirak* ka 1 dha 13 
ma 6 yata mateher. milu sinima paknEnya (?) carua i caitya ni yaya^* 
iri maharaja i tufamangambil, ikeng Imab* 

5. sinusuk Imah kidul ni turns ike, kmitan i mamrEti tilimpi | k 
ike, kunang matangyan-nilu® tanda rakryan kabeh kinannEn pasak 
pasak mua(ng) parujar nira, yathanyan pari-pOrnna kasusukan 
ikanang sima mapageha tka i (ng ?) dlEha ning dlEha 

6. yata matangyan mangke uninikeng | prasa^ti inangsSan 
tanda rakryEn kabaih page-pageh sa-byawastha ning manusuk sima, 
hino rikang kala pu ketudhara manimantaprabhE prabhu ^akti 
triwikrama, wdihan pilih magSng yu 1 mas su 1 ma 4 rakai halu. 

7. I pu sipdok, rakai sirikan pu hawang, rakai wka pu kirana 
inangsean wdihan katyEga yu 1 mas mE 1, ing sowang sowang, 
mamrati pu ^apit, tilimpik pu pan<lamunn, inangsean' wdihan. 

8. ambay-ambay yu 1 | mas mE 4 ing sowang, sowang, samgat 
momahumah pikatan pu kambaladhara, inangsean wdihan sulasih 
yu 1 mas ma 8 tiruan (°nu° ?) pu cakra inasean wdihan ambay 

9. ambay yu 1 mas mE 5 halaran pu wihikan pala i rhyang 
pu balandung, dalinan pu parbwata, manghflri pu teja, pangkur pu 
jayanta, tawan pu sena, tirip pu hariwangsa, wadihati pu nanggala, 
makudur pu dhanuka, kapua inangsean wdihan ambay 

1. C. Stuart put two doubtful queries here, vix., °Santaianu^ and 
though he accepted the reading of sannaianuraga. For the reading of 
Dr. Brandes, See OJO., p. 266. 

3 . Read tu". 3. FS. has w**. 

4. This statement is according to the emendation of Or. Poerbatjaraka 
in Agasiya, p. J 7 > 

5. For the reading of Brandes, see op. cii. C. Stuart puts the <|Uery 
('nmilu?). 
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10. ambay yu 1 mas mfi 4 ing so } wang sowang, sang (si ?) 
sinapan (pf ?) maka wanua ikanang ri tunah sang pangganuan (W ?), 
inaogsSan w^iban ambay-ambay yu 1 mas mS 8 manglintaki 
pu sawitra, inangsean ken wlah 1 mas mS 8 tuhSn i wadihati, 

11. 2 miramirah pu sudanta anak ba | nua i miramirah, 

mangrangkapi sang Ibur poh pu' wikasita anak banua i watak 

^atar, tuhSu i makudur 2 lingo sang manghandul anak banua i 
kinaling kabinihajyan, mangrangkapi sang manglage anak banua 

12. i pulung wata | k makudur wahuta hyang kudur lumaku 
manusuk, i wadihati sang® wada, anak banua i humbhagi watak 
panghrSmbau (?) i makudur sang* mangantus anak banua i jurungan 
watak pagar wsi winehan wdihan rangga yu 1 mas 

13. ma 1 4 ing sowang sowang, parujar i hino kandamuhi sang 
kasura (?), anak banua i wungkudu watak kilisan®, parujar i halu 
wisSga sawidySnidhi*, anak banua i hilyan watak. 

14. padlagan, anurat i hino ing pangujaran wu 1 ngkal warani 
sang Buddha anak banua ing kabikuan ing kamyang ing jantur parujar 
i (ng ?) sirikan hujung galuh sang tatwa, anak banua i srfingan watak 
srfingan, parujar i wka wiridih sang kirtadhara. 

15. anak wanua i huntu watSk pu (hu ?) | taddhanu, parujar 
i tiruan (°nu° ?) sumudan sang prajSa anak wanua ing kabikuan 
ing siddhakaryya mangasS i dihyang, prade^a ni wungan^aiju 
paru 

16. jar i halaran sang adigama anak banua i jahayan watS | k 
halu parujar i palar hyang sang maiica anak banua i sumu^a 
watak-e^engan ( ete® ?) parujar® i dalinan sang trisarapa anak 
banua i muntang watak upit parujar i pangkur didSlan (d§dS° ?) 

17. sang aplik anak i rakadut watak rannyS (?), parujar i 
habSngan (?) aluk sang nirmmala anak banua i manggulungi 
watak manggulungi parujar i tirip sang ^t&nggll (?) anak banua 

2, 1. i I mataram i kamanikan watak kahulunan parujar i mamrati 
turuhan hawang ananta anak banua i kabanySgSn ing galuh 


1. FS. has su. 

$, Or : Kilipan. 
j. FS. has 


2 . FS. has St. 

4. FS. has '‘dyl^nigi. 
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2. parujar i tilimpik wkawka si pawana anak banua i [ wu^a 
watak pSar winehan wdihan rangga ya 1 mas m& 1 ing sowang 
sowang anurat i mamrati kfp sang ludra anak banua i mandahi 
watak mandahi anurat i tilimpik patilaman sang ladwfln^ 
(khatwft'’?) 

3. I anak banua i kahuripan watak pagar wsi winehan 
w^ihan rangga yu 1 mas mS 1 ing sowang sowang wahuta i 
mamrati prih si godha anak banua i talaga watak mamrati wahuta 

1 tilim. 

4. pik ju^ter | si dewa anak banua i wSrShnya watak 
tilimpik winehan w^ihan rangga yu 1 mas mfi 2 ing sowang 
sowang pihujung i pangkur si manda anak banua i lua watak lua 
pihu. 

5. jung i taw£n lua sukun anak banua i lua | watak tafijung, 
pihujung i tirip panawungan anak banua i panawungan watak tiiip 
winehan w^ihan rangga hie mas ma 1 i sowang sowang, wahuta 
kahulunan dumling turuy si bikyma anak banua i skar 

6. amway pu | npunan i tangar patih gilikan si mup^i rama 
ni WBgad patih tigang sugih si caker ramani ratha patih panggil si 
balikuh winehan wdihan rangga yu 1 mas ma 1 ing sowang 
sowang. 

7. anakbinya kapua winehan ken | wlah 1 iug sowang sowang 
parujar ning patih gilikan sawahu^ rama-ni dungis*, parujami 
tigang sugih (gu** ?) si knoh ramani wanayl parujar ning patih panggil 
is w8re (?) ramani talah (?) winehan w^ihan rangga hie 1 mas* ku 

2 ing sowang sowang r9.ma mSg 

8. man (?) ing | kaSugihan kalang si walawo (?) ramani 
rawi tuha wanua si jalung (?) ramani gunu (*ru?), gusti 6 (?) padma 
ramani wr§l si ranggSl ramani bukat syanggirft ramani lalatl si re^i 
ramani pahing si jambhala ramani gayuk winkas si kpu 

9. ramani gyak winehan w^i I han rangga yu 1 mas mil 1 i 
sowang sowang anakbinya kapua winehan ken wlah 1 ing sowang 
sowang wariga si para$i ramani wugSl parujar 2 si bamapa ramani 
nek si bkyah ramani pacang (?) winehan w(jUhan rangga ya 1 

l. FS.hi$’iahu. a- FS.has*6w. 

3. FS< has 
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10. mas ku 6 ing | sowang sowang anakbinya kapua winehan 
ken wlah 1 ing sowang sowang rama maratS si tanggul ramani 
^ulang si narS ramani gawul winehan mas ku 2 ing sowang 
sowang 

‘ 11. kalang i lintakan si kuBjar ramani subhi gusti 6 si 
ka I yuara rama ni kpu si wgil ramani warangan si dewa si bayatu 
rama ni cabur (*ngur ?) tuha banua si mahi ramani balri winkas si 
guwinda ramani jo winehan wdihan rangga yu 1 mas ma 1 ing 

12. sowang sowang anakbinya kapua | winehan ken wlah 1 ing 
sowang sowang parujar 2 si lanti ramani mangiring si lakfa^a 
ramani kamwing (ta“ ?) winehan wdihan rangga yu 1 mas ku 2 ing 
sowang sowang anakbinya kapua winehan ken wlah 1 ing 

13. sowang sowang wariga si samwi^ I ramani ti winehan 
Wdihan rangga hie 1 mas ku 2 muwah wariga ramani ksil huler 
si jawa ramani bari tuha wireh (we° ?) 6 (?) si gomanta ramani 
pahehan si wahu rama ni waluh si janggi regik rama ni buddhi 

14. marhyang i dihyang sang bilu | t rama ni wajang marhyang 
ing jamwu si candra rama ni wadi marhyang i samadi punta unes 
(?) marhyang ing putar (°kar ?) si wawuat rama ni maScing taSjening 
(“jo" ?) kalang si tguh ramani u^ikan rane apantil si pu 

15. lakas rama ni baddha (bandha ?) rama matuha si ma | hi 
rama ni limwang rSma maratS sang kalySna rama ni tapa kapua 
winehan mas ku 2 ing sowang sowang kalang i tunah si mwohok 
rama ni kranta gusti 3 si aEjing rama ni ndurukan si lega rama ni 
nandaka 

16. I si paBjol rama ni ba^u tuha banua si sarwwa rama ni 
prahana winkas si gujil rama ni yowana winehan w^iban rangga* 
yu 1 mas mS 1 ing sowang sowang anakbinya kapua winehan ken 

17. wlah 1 ing sowang sowang parujar 1 2 si tarah (?) rama n 
m^ang rama ni ayl winehan wdihan rangga yu 1 mas ku 2 ing sowang 
sowang anakbinya kapua winehan ken wlah 1 ing sowang sowang 
wariga si burn rama ni mundiki winehan wdihan rangga hie 1 

18. mas ku 2 pa I wah wariga si bSma ra (ma) ni u^uh huler si 
mukmuk rama ni p^okoh tuha wSreh 2 si mangalap si hunur rama 
maratg si wada kakiwangi si mbeyeng (mwe® ?) rama ni kupu wi 

t, FS. has pa\ 


2 . FS. has ranga% 
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19. nehan mas ku 2 ing sowang sowang, kalaog i wra si 
ges I rama ni bining gusti 6 si kwah rama ni kpu si wftngah, 
si garjita, si paSjol rama ni cangkak tuba banua si lakwan rama ni 
kucyak winkas si palaku winehan w^iban rangga yu 1 mas mft 1 

20. ing sowang sowang, anakwi (bi ?) | -nya kapu (a) wineban 
ken wlab 1 ing sowang sowang, parujar 2 si lgw§ rama ni ban 
si lutung rama ni punduk winehan wdiban rangga yn 1 mas ku 2 ing 
sowang sowang, anakbinya kapua winehan ken wlab 1 

3, 1. ing so 1 wang sowang wariga si garu rama ni samwi winehan 
hie 1 mas ku 2 hulbr si luka rama ni daba winehan mas ku 2 sfima 
tpl siring umilu pinaka sak§i rikanang sulukan 

2. Sima rSma i sawyan (°tya° ?) gusti si anggu rama ni gi | Igh 
kalang si nek rama ni dalihan parujar si luting rama ni dyngil rSma 
i lu'itan kalang si hiri rama ni datti parujar 2 si kattl (?) rama ni 
ku^ala si dagfl rama ni blyah kalang i tigang sugib si sungkul 

3. rama ni kodo gusti^ I si kuring rama ni balam parujar si 
k^angan kalang i parang si btab rama ni tarima tuba banua si kanti 
kaki bhawita parujar si ^atang rama ni barubuh, tuba banua i gilikan 
si kalamwuay parujar 2 si hfng rama ni 

4. dungas si knob | rama ni wanayl kalang i kalawukan si gapa 
rama ni dara gusti si tarkba rama ni godhi parujar si glo ikanang 
kalang gusti tuba banua kabaih ing tpi siring winehan wdiban rangga 
yu 1 mas ku 2 ing sowang sowang, ikanang pa 

5; rujar ka 1 baih kapua wineban wdiban rangga hie 1 mas 
ku 2 ing sowa (ng) sowang rftma i turumangamwil milu pinakasftkfi 
si warapa rama ni bbuktl (”i ?) kalang si arta rama ni dbySna winehan 
wdiban rangga yu 1 mas ku 2 ing sowang sowang anakbinya 

6. winaiha I n ken wla(h) 1 ing sowang sowang parujar si padma 
wineban wdiban rangga ble 1 mas ku 2 samangkana ikanang rarai 
lakilaki waduan dinflman pirak anStak anakupang wi 

7. nehan wsi kayanurQpa atapukan milu rikanang lulukan i 
Sima si rabulu rama ni mari§a ("ripa ?) anak banua i paglutan watak 
tiru ranu si martlm rama ni tarima anak wanua i kahutanan watak 

mataram si piSjungan^ rama ni namwi anak banua i 

1- - ■ 

I. FSihas^5(. 

15 


a. FS. has/^i*. 
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8. mngSwel watak anggul (?) si patanghuran anak banu | a i 
wengkal watak dalinan si balilu anak banua i paniruan watak panggil 
hyang si bisama anak banua i pakalangkyangan watak pagar wsi si 
lamayung anak banua i watuwatu watak watuwatu pinda 

9. atapukan | prapa 3 hop (hopa ?) rarai winehan pirak dhs 1 
kinabaihanya tarimwanya winehan pirak mS 1 kinabaihanya, pininang 
mawuaya i marebung muang ri wulung winehan pirak mS 8 ing 
eawanna sawanua, muwah sang wireh (we° ?) i kalugihan 

10. 1 milu mawuay winehan pirak ma 2 tlas sangsipta ikanang 
pasik pasak niuang saji masamaksa sira kabaih^ irikanang Imah i 
kunah (tu“ ?) wahu sinlrna umunggu i taratag raamangan manginum 
maparimwangi mapangalih majnu raaskar krania nikanang ka 

11. I ngan^ hadangan pr5na 4 inamulya pirak dha 5 m5 8 ing 
sawiji tiksukat (titsu° ?) prSna 3 anting kinon maharaja humarepa 
ikanang kangan sang pakuwangi pu baujua anak banua i kan 

12. dang watak pangkuwangi muang sira tangkil pu wu | Sji 
anak banua i tereneh watak tangkil, luir nikanang ininum tuak 
siddhu, ciSca samangkanang padahi tuwung regang brekuk 
gandi rSwapahasta eapariskara ikanang pangan inum paripurnna 
irikanang sorai ping nam tabih ("beh ?) mangdi 

13. I ri 8a(ng) wahuta hyang kudur makalambi masinghel* 
W^ihan yu 1 sumanga§kara sang hyang watu sima umunggu i sor 
ning witana humarep baitan (waf ?) umase sang prSkwitaka (“gwi® ?) 
kabaih umunggu lor ning witana ikanang patih muang ikanang 

14. ra I ma rarai matuha laki-laki waduan umunggu kidul 
ning witana, saji sang hyang watu sima w(j[ihan rangga yu 5 mas 
ma 5 sang hyang brahma w^than rangga yu 1 mas ma 1 bras ring 
tamwakur sadangan mas ma 6 wsi ura 5 wsi-wsi 

15. prakara | wadung patuk rimwas lukai tewek punukan 
kulurmi kurumbhagi® kris lan^uk sawiji sowang linggis 5 wangkyul 1 
tamwaga prakara* padyusan tahas saragi paganganan (?) 


1. This is an improved reading upon Cohen Stuart's. See OJ.O., p. 266. 

2. FS, has '»7. 

3. Sometimes it is written as gurum®. 4. FS. has sra*. 
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16 . inuman padamaran^ sawiji sowang kampil 1 bras pa I da 
1 wsi ikat 10 (1?) tankas niog hadangan 1 kumol 1 cara skol 
dinyun papras 2 sail (?) mar tultt(Dg ?) paargha pafilih galuh 2 
hayam hireng 5 hantrini 5 paScopacSra glepung putih kuning* 

17 . kamwang gandha dhflpa dipa jau, nShan luiir nikanang 
saji, winong ta bhatara brahma pinakadewasakfl i sang hyang 
watu Sima mateher mangaSjali maraQja i sang hyang brahmS 
manghanakan eapatha i sang hyang watu sima ling nira indah 
bha^ara 

18 . brahma ^ang hyang pyithiwl apya teja ba | yu akaSa* lor 
kidul kuluan wetan i sor i ruhur sang hyang rahina wngi sang 
hyang dewa fiuksrna sakwaih ta bhatara kita dewa pramana yawat 
hana wuang umulahulah ikeng watu sima 

19 . patyananyu yadeyanyu | i patiya te panoliha i wuntat te 
tinghala i likuran tampyal i wirangan uwahi i tengannan (ke“ ?) 
tutuh tundunya blah kapalanya* sbittakan wtangnya rantan 
usQs 

20. nyawtuakan (^alammanya duduk hatinya pangan daging 
I nya inum rahnya teher pepeddakan wkasakan hawu kerir 
tibakan ing maharorawa klan i kawah sang yama saluir ni (ng ?) 
lara hi^apannya, kadi lawas sang hyang candraditya sumungluhi* 

21. an^abhuwana mangkana lawasanya | n tmuakan sangsara 
awaknya rabinya anaknya pufcunya puyutnya auggasnya nahan 
ling nira® panghanakan sapatha matgher mamantingakan hantlfl 
manetek^ Kuln ning hayam ling nira 

22. indab bhatara kadyangganike hantltl tan wa | luy i 
kurunganya samangkana ikeng hayam tan waluya matpung galQnya 
mangkana tmahanani kanangnguang umulahulah suSuk ning kudur 
sangsara ataya lakulagotranya kawaih, ikana sang masima swastha 
dirghayufa astu (.) 


I, FS. has 5a®. 

3. FS. has mUkH*. 
5, FS. has 
7, FS. has ®tak. 


2. FS. has tu\ 

4. FS. has ta°. 

6. FS. has llnira. 
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TRANSLATION. 

1 . 1. Hail I The Saka year expired, 841, the month of 
Srfivapa, twelfth day of the bright half of the month, mawulu^, 
wniwiis*, Monday, while the lunar mansion Mtlla stood under 
the deity of Nifti 

2. during the conjunction of Waidhfti in the South-easi At 
this time the illustrious great king, | the ra/ca* of Layang, dyaJ} 
Tlodong*, Sn Sajjanasanmatanuraga (u)t(t) unggadewa marked 
out the forest at Lintakan (which was) under Malintiki, and the 
forest at Tuhalj (?) under Sinapan (?)*. Moreover, 

3. there was also the marking out (of a region) | at Wru 
(which was) under the maganjar of the temple-inspector (?). 
These were in connexion with the foundation of a free-hold. 
There were also irrigated lands at Kasugihan (measuring) tampah 1, 
in the east of the fma/?-grounds of Tunah and of Lintakan. These 
were now bought 


1. The day of the six-day week. 

2. The day of the five-day week. 

3. Raia may be<=lord, t. e., Skt, SwUml, Thus raie (raka + t) Kdyuviangi 
=the lord of Kayuwangi, etc. 

4. While remarking on Balitung ( 7 ’.S(P, 67, p. 181), Dr. Stutter- 

heim equated the words with ‘Prince (of) Billiton’ (?) and mentioned the 
parallel of ‘Prince of Wales.' In the latter case, however, the 'of has been 
explicitly stated. If we have^ for example, 'Prince Henry' we shall never 
equate the words with ‘Prince of Henry.’ Hence, we may translate dyah 
Balitung by ‘Prince (viz.) Balitung, and dyah Tlodong by 'Prince (viz) 
Tlodong.' So these alternative translations are equally possible and we cannot 
be certain regarding any one of them. We may, however, see in these 
examples, first the title of the King, then the Indonesian proper name and 
lastly his Sanskrit or Indian name. 

5. Such as FS. shows, we may as well read this name as Pi*. If so, this 
will immediately remind us of the samaggat Pinapan, mentioned in the 
jayapnttra of 849 laka. See TBG, XXXII, pp. 98-149. 

Secondly, the passage seems to show that forests were crown-property. 
This becomes more clear, when we consider the fact that in the list of royal 
officers, we find a class of people called tuha alas, i. e., Superintendent of the 
forest. 
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4. by the illaetrions great king from the headman of (the 
village of) Kasugihan | for silver 1 kar^a^ 13 dha/rar^a* 6 
These were then accordingly marked out into free-holds with the 
object of oflPering earn to the caitya of the father of the illustrious 
great king (cremated) at Turumangambil*. The /maA-grounda 
(which) 

5. were marked out, were the Imah-gcounds to the Soutih 
of Tarua (and ) these are to be protected by the mamrUii 
(and) the tilimpik. | Moreover, in consequence of the coming of 
all the tanda rakryUn-s'^, they were given presents in ample 
measure with their messengers {parujar) (and), according to custom, 
the free-hold was completely marked out (and) was confirmed for 
the most remote future (i. e., for ages). 

6. These are the reasons for such of the contents of | the 
edict (pra^asti). All the tanda rah'yUti-s received (gifts) in 
ample measure, according to the custom of marking out free-holds. 
(Thus) the irah'yan) kino of the time (viz.) Pn Ketudhara*, a 
lord iprahhu) having the brilliance of jewels and the prowess of 
Trivikrama (i. e. Visnu)', (received) pilih 'tnagtng-cloth 1 set and 
gold 1 suvarna and 4 mUsa. The raka of halu (viz.) 

7. I Pu Sindok, the raka of sirikan (viz) Pu Hawang, the 
rakaoi wka (viz) Pu Kirana, received KalyUga-cloth 1 set (and) 
gold 1 m3sa, each in particular. The mamrUti (viz) Pu ^Dapit 
(and) the tilhnpik (viz) Pu Pandamuan received 

8. amhay-amhay~(^o^ 1 set 1 (and) gold 4 maqa^ each in 
particular. The samgat momahumah of Pikatan (viz.) Pu Kamba- 

I. I Karsas=iem(i^a. 2. X Dharai}a-=^\ karsa, 

3. I ^ suvarifa or kar^a- 

4. This translation has been possible after the ingenious emendation 
of the text by Dr. Poerbatjaraka. See his Agastya, p. 77. 

5. Principal officers. 

6. Dr. Krom suggests {Geschiedenis^, pp. 189-90) that 'Ketudhara^ and 
*®vijaya' are not different persons. It is also possible that he is identical with 
King Wawa (924-27 A. D.). See TBG, 70, p. 183, 

7. It appears from these titles, particularly from the use of Aim and 
PrabhUt that he was a prince of the blood royal. He might not, of course, 
be a Vai^i^avite prince. 
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ladhara received 1 set (and) gold 8 mU^a. The tirtum 

(viz) Pii Cakra received 

9. ambay-amhay-do^ 1 set and gold 5 m^qa. The halaran 
(viz.) Pu Wihikan, | the palarhyang (temple-priest ?) (viz.) Pu 
Balandung, the dalinan (viz.) Pu Parbwata, the manghUri (viz.) 
Pu Teja, the pangkur^ (viz.) Pu Jayanta, the iawHn (viz.) Pu Sena, 
the tirip (viz.) Pu HariwangSa, the wadihati (viz.) Pu Manggala, the 
makudur (viz.) Pu Dhanuka,— all received ambay-ambay -doth 

10. 1 set and gold 4 mdsa, each | in particular. The officer 
of Sinapan (?), having lands in Tunah (viz.) Sung Pangganuan 
received ambay-ambay-doth 1 set (and) gold 8 mS,§a. The 
manglintaki (viz.) Pu Sawitra received 1 piece of cotton cloth. 
Two chiefs {tuhUn) of the wadihati : 

11. miramirafi (viz.) Pu Sudanta, | resident of Mirarairab, (and) 
mangrangkapi Ubur poh (viz.) Pu Wikasita, resident of Uatar 
under Datar ; two chiefs {tuhdn) of the makudur-. lingo (viz.) 
Sang Manghandul, resident of Kinaling under the jurisdiction of 
the queen* (and) mangrangkapi (viz.) Sang Manglage, resident 

12. of Pulung I under makudur ; the wahuta hyang kudur ; 
the lumaku manusuk’^ of the wadihati (viz.) Sang Wada, resident 
of Sumbhagi under Pangremban (?) ; (the lumaku manusuk) of 
the makudur (viz.) Sang Mangantus, resident of Jurungan under 
Pagar wesi ; (all these) received coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 

13. 4 mMsa, | each in particular. The messenger (parujar) 
oihino: kandamuhi iyh.) Kasura (?), resident of Wungkudu 
under Kilisan ("pa* ?) ; the messenger {parujar) of halu ; wisdga (viz.) 
Sang* WidySnidhi, resident of Hilyan under 

1. Pangkur, taivan and tirip are described in the Kalasan inscription 
as adeiaiastrin, which may mean bodyguards (?) 

2. Following Kadatuan. Of Binikaji, i. e., Queen, ij«»=aA» + Mal.- 
Polynesian infix in. So binikaji should lit. mean 'the one who has been 
made wife of the King.' 

3. That this is an official title (apparently in connexion with the marking 
out of the free-hold) appears clearly from 030 XXXI, V® 8, 

4. The text should thus be emended. 
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14. Padlagan ; the scribe of the him of PaDgujaran ; wu | ng 
kal warani (viz.) Sang Suddha, resident of the cloister at Kamyang 
in Jantur ; the messenger {parujar) of sirikan : hujung galuh^ 
(viz.) Sang Tatwa, resident of SrSngan under Sr&ngan ; the 
messenger {parujar) of w'tka : wiridiJ} (viz.) Sang Kirtadhara, 

15. resident of Huntu under Pu | taddhanu ; the messenger 

{Parujar) of Tiruan : Sumudan (viz.) Sang PrajSa, resident of 
the cloister at SiddhakSryya belonging to Dihyang, the place of 
flowers and water ; the messenger ♦ 

16. {parujhr) of kalaran (viz.) Sang Adigama, resident of 
Jahayan | under halu ; the messenger {parujar) of the pdlarhyang 
(temple-priest ?) (viz.) Sang Manca, resident of Sumu^a under 
Edengan (?) ; the messenger {parujar) of dalinan (viz.) Sang 
Trisarana, resident of Muntang under Upit ; the messenger 
{parujar) of pangkur : didtlan* : 


1. In Old-Javanese inscriptions, so far as I know, Hujung galuh has twice 
been used as the name of a place, I am referring to the Kfilagen inscription of 
King Airlangga, where we read {OjO, p. 135), bha^da ri hujung galuh and ri 
hujung galuh ikang and in the Amsterdam inscription of Balitung. In all other 
places, the phrase indicates a class of officers of the lower category. Scholars 
have unfortunately neglected the unambiguous testimony of KO XVII, 1 . 14 
where hujung galuh has been grouped under the people called mamuat 

ujar, i.e., ‘bearer of words.’ Thus we read there, " sang mamuat 

ujar : katfdamuhi (viz.) dapunta Widyanidhi ; watu ivara^i (viz.) Pu 

Manghalangi ; viis^ga (viz.) Pu Wiryya ; hujung galuh (viz.) Pu Kacat ” 

On a different occasion Dr. Bosch remarked (OF, 1925, p. 48), ‘‘It appears that 
tuhan mamuat ujar or parujar forms a lower category of officers, in service 
to the high dignitaries. In the list of parujars are taken the three citralekha-s 
(scribes) : voatu waraiji, dharmmasinta and halang manuk who also signed 
the praiasti (Kgmbang Arum inscription). They appear to be similar in rank 
with the parujars. They were included in the list of messengers probably 
because they are also, in a sense, 'bearer of words.’ At any rate, the association 
0^ hujung galuh 'n\\h parujar ot mamuat ujar is unmistakable. In this sense 
of ours, hujung galuh is mentioned in OjO, p. 45 Ol. 4*5 ^°) P* 
p. 78 ( 11 . i*a), p. 94 ( 11 . 28, 33) and in several other places. Sec also Rouffaeri 
BKl, 77 (1921) p. 364. 

*. Cohen Stuart gives the alternative reading of This is found in 

KO XVII, 13. 
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17. Sang | Adik, resident of Rakadut under Rannya (?) ; 
the messenger (parujar) of habS,ngan' : aluk (viz.) Sang Nirmmala, 
resident of Manggulungi under Manggulungi ; the messenger 
(parujar) of tirip (viz.) Sang S^anggil (?), resident 

2, 1. of I Mataram, the place of precious metals, under Kahulu- 
nan ; the messenger {parujar) of mamrati : turuhan (viz.) Hawang 
Ananta resident of Kabanyagan in Galuh* ; 

2. the messenger (parujar) of iilimpik : wka-wka (viz) Si 
PavTana, resident of | Wuga under Pear ; (all these) received 
coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 1 masa, each in particular. The scribe 
of mamrati : ker^p (viz.) Satig Ludra, resident of Mandahi under 
Mandahi; the scribe of tilimpik: patilaman (viz) Sang Ladwangga (?), 

3. I resident of Kahuripan under Pagar wesi ; (all these) 
received coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 1 masa, each in particular. 
The wdhuta of mamrati : prih (viz.) Si Godhs, resident of Talaga 
under Mamrati ; the ivahuta of tilim- 

4. pik : jukuter | (viz.) Si Dewa, resident of Werehenya 
under tilimpik ; (all these) received coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 
2 mn^a, each in particular. The pihujung of pangkur (viz.) Si Nanda, 
resident of Lua under Lua ; the pihu- 

5. jung of tawan (viz.) Lua Sukan, resident of Lua | under 
TaSjung; the pihujung of tirip (viz.) Panawungan, resident of 
Panawungan under Tirip; (all these) received coloured cloth 1 
piece (and) gold 1 mclsa, each in particular. The wahuta of 
kahulunan : dumling turuy (viz.) Si Bikyma, resident of Sekar 

6. ambay | under Tangar ; the patih^ of Gilikan (viz.) Si 
Mundi, father* of Wagad ; the patih of Tigang sugih (viz.) Si 

1. Cohen Stuart doubted this reading, but the FS. is not indistinct 
on this point. Besides, this official appears in UlO XV, b 2. 

2. Galuh (?) in OJO XXVIII. cf. also Galuh in Charita Parahyangan 
(TBG, 59, p. 416) ; also cf. TBG, 67, p. 197 and fn. 59. 

3. The patih of these places is a petty officer and not like the great 
officers (mahUmanirl), 

4 Ruma means either ‘father’ or the 'officer of a village.' There is 
yet no criterion to decide which meaning has to be accepted in particular 
cases. An observation of a large number of instances has however 
led me to the view that when the word rlttna occurs before the name (with 
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Caker, father of Ratha ; the patih of Panggil (viz.) 8i Baliknh $ 
(all these) received coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 1 each in 
particular. 

7. All their wives received 1 piece | of undercloth for womdn, 
each in particular. The messenger {parujar) of the patih ot 
Gilikan (viz) Sawahu^, father of Dungis ; the messenger (parujar) 
of T%ang sugilj (vix.) Si knoh, father of Wanayi ; the messei^er 
(parujar) of the patih of Panggil (vix.) Si Were (?) father of 
Tafiah (?) ; (all these) received coloured cloth 1 piec<^ (and) goH 2 
kupang^t each in particular. Tue rama mag- 

8. man (?) | of Ka^ugihan : kalang’^ (vix.) Si Balawo (?), 
father of Rawi ; the older of the village (tuha wanua) (vix.) Si 
Jalung (?), father of Gunu (?) ; the six (?) gmti-B* : Si Padma 
(who is) father of Werel, Si Ranggel (who is) father of Bukat, Si 
Anggirfi (who is) father of Lalati, Si Resi (who is) father of Pahing, Si 
Jambhala (who is) father of Gayuk, the proxy (tvinkas)'^ (vix) Si 
Kepu, 

9. father of Geyak ; (all these) received | coloured cloth 
1 set (and) gold 1 ma§a, each in particular. All their wives 


pUy mpu, St, etc.), it should be translated by *the officer of the village / in other 
cases, by "father/ The reading of Old-Javanese inscriptions also shows that 
the official title of the person in question is placed first, then appears his proper 
name and lastly words indicative of his social status. Judging from this point 
of view, the remarks of Dr. Bosch (0^,1925, p. 45) over Lucira have been 
misapplied, I have always kept this general principle before my view, 

1. I suppose that Sa(n^) Wahu has been intended here. 

2. I Kupang ca J mUs, 

3. Or, of Kasugihan ; the Kalang 

4* In Bali, Vaisya* That is not probably intended here. In 

the following enumeration we find that the winkas, i. e., the proxy has been 
included in the list of gusti^s* This shows that the Vat^a is not intended 
here. This will be more evident from b. ii below, where we shall not only 
find the winkas again included in the list of the gusii^s but also the tuha 
banua^ The gusti is, therefore, in all probability, a petty village functionary, 

5, In the Inscription of Papringan, published by Dr, Stutterheim in 
TBG, 73, pp, 99—100, the word has been translated by hiiti as proxy, 
substitute. Kern (VG, VIl, p. ei) translated it by ‘clerk/ 

16 
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received 1 piece of under-cloth for women, each in particular. The 
astrologer^ (vix.) Si Parasi, father of Wugel ; the two messengers 
iparujar) : Si Bamapa (who is) the father of Nek (and) Si 
BSkyah (who is) the father of Pacang (?) ; (all these) received 
coloured cloth 1 set 

10. (and) gold 6 hupang, | each in particular. All their 
wives received 1 piece of under-cloth for women, each in particular. 
The rJXma maratS,-B : Si Tanggul (who is) father of l)ulang (and) 
Si JTarfi (who is) father of Gawul, received gold 2 hupang, each in 
particular. 

11. The kalang of Lintakan (mx) Si KuSjar, father of Subhi ; 
the six gusti-B : Si 1 Kayuara (who is) the father of Kepu, Si 
W8gil (who is) the father of Warangan, Si Dewa, Si Bayatfl 
(who is) the father of Cabur (?), the older of the village {tuha 
hanua) inx.) Si Mahi (who is) the father of Ba^ri, the proxy {mrikas) 
(vix.) Si Guwinda (who is) the father of Jo ; (all these) received 
coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 1 tml^a, each 

12. in particular. All their wives | received 1 piece of under 
cloth for women, each in particular. The two messengers iparujar) : 
Si §anti (who is) the father of Mangiring (and) Si Lak§ana (who 
is) the father of Kamwing (?), received coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 2 
kupang, each in particular. All their wives received 1 piece of 
under cloth for women, each in 

13. particular. The astrologer (wariga) : Si Samwi (?). I father 
of Ti, received 1 piece of coloured cloth (and) gold 2 hupang. 
Further, the astrologer iwariga) : father* of Kesil ; the irrigation- 
inspector ihuler)* ; Si Jawa, father of Bari ; the six (?) tuha 
w'h'th-s* ; Si Gomanta (who is) the father of Pahehan, Si Wahu 
(who is) the father of Waluh, Si Janggi, Si Regik (who is) the father 
of Buddhi ; 


1. So I should like to translate the title of viariga. 

2. The name of this astrologer seems to have been left out due to the 
carelessness of the copyist. 

3. See TBG, 73, pp, 99-100. 

4. We have probably to read 'four tuha w'irth-s' Tuha wtrih is the 
‘chief over the young (unmarried t) persons.’ Dr. Goris says (TBG, 70, p. 164) 
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14. the temple-inapector^ (marhyang) of Pihyang* (vix.) Sang 
Bilut, I father of Wajaag; the temple-inspector {marhyang) of 
Jamwu {vix.) Si Candra, father of Wa^i ; the temple-inspector 
{marhyang) of Samadi {vix.) punta Unes i?) ; the temple-inspector 
{marhyang) of Putar (?) (vix) Si Wawuat, father of MaScing ; the 
ia^tn of kalang {vix.) Si Tguh, father of N^ikan ; the rar}'6 apantil 
(vix.) Si Pu- 

15. lakas, father of Baddha (?) ; the rd,ma matuha* (vix.) Si 
Mahi, j father of Limwang ; the rhina maratU (tix) Sang Kalyana 
father of Tapa ; all (of them) received gold 2 kupang, each in 
particular. The kalang of Tunah (vix.) Si MSwohok, father of 
KrSnta ; the three* gusti-^ : Si ASjing (who is) the father of 
Ndurukan, Si Lega (who is) the father of Nandaka, 

16. 1 Si PaSjol (who is) the father of Balu, the older of (fee 
village {tuha banua) (vix) Si Sarwwa (who is) the father of Prahaok, 
the proxy (winkas) (vix.) Si Gujil (who is) the father of Towana ; 
(all these) received coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 1 each in 
particular. All their wives received 1 piece of undercloth for women, 

17. each in particular. The two messengers (parujar) : | Si 
Tarah (?), father of Medang® (and) the officer of the village (rUnta) 


that in the temples of North Bali up to the present day, visitors are divided 
as (i) adult men, (2) married women, (3) unmarried youths and (4) unmarried 
girls. The tuha w'^rl^h stood over such group. Here also the number is four. 
In the enumeration of names in our text, only four persons have been noted. 
That is also noteworthy. After these tuha 'wVr'th'S, four temple-priests or 
temple-inspectors have been mentioned. They should also be considered in 
this connexion. 

1. The meaning of this word is not certain. He may also be the 
temple-priest. Till more suitable explanation is forthcoming, we may 
translate this word by temple-inspector. See also Stutterheim in TBG, 7j, 
pp. 99-100, s.v. marhyang. 

a. This is the old name of the well-known Dieng. 

3, The head of the olders ? 

4, Probably we have to read 'five’. As a matter of fact, five persons 
have been enumerated. 

5, Our view regarding rUma confirms the remark of Stutterheim in 
67* P- * 93 , f **- 43 - 
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of Ayl\ received coloured cloth I set and gold 2 kupang, each in 
particular. All their wives received 1 piece of undercloth for womeui 
^h in particular. The astrologer {wariga) Si Bum, father of 
Mundiki, received 1 piece of coloured cloth (and) 

18. gold 2 kupang. The pawah | (of the) astrologer (wariga) 
ivix.) Si BSma, father of U^uh ; the irrigation-inspector (huler) (vix.) 
Si Mukmuk, father of Ndokoh ; the two tuha wtr^h-^ (vix,) 
Si Hangalap (and) Si Hunur ; the rama maraiO, (s) ; Si Wada, the 
grandfather of Wangi (and) Si Mebeyeng, father of Kupu ; (all these) 
re- 

19. ceived gold 2 kupang, each in particular. The kalang of 
Wra (vix.) Si Ges, I father of Bining (?) ; the six* gusti-B : Si 
Kewah (who is) the father of Kepu, Si Wangah, Si Garjita, Si PaSjol 
(who is) the father of Cangkak, the older of the village (vix) 
Si Lakwan (who is) the father of Kucyak, the proxy (winkas) (vix) 
Si Palaku ; (all these) received coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 1 mS,qa, 

20. each in particular. All their | wives received 1 piece of 
undercloth for women, each in particular. The two messengers 
(parujar ) : Si Lewe (?) (who is) the father of Bari (and) Si Lutung 
(who is) the father of Punduk, received coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 
2 kupang, each in particular. All their wives received 1 piece of 
under-cloth for women, 

3. 1. 1 each in particular. The astrologer (wariga) (vix) Si Gam 
(who is) the father of Samwl received 1 piece of cloth (and) gold 2 
kupang. The irrigation-inspector (huler) (vix) Si Luka, father of 
Paha, received gold 2 kupang. The officers of neighbouring villages 
who went to stand as witnesses at the foundation of the 

2. free-hold : the officers of the village of Sawyan (?) (vix.) 
the gusti (who is) Si Anggu, father of Gileh | ; the kalang (who is) 
Si Nek, father of Dalihan ; the messenger (parujar) (who is) Si 
Luting, father of Dyngil. The officer of the village of Luitan ; 
the kalang (vix.) Si Hiri, father of Datti ; the two messengers 


1. His name might have been omitted for the carelessness of the scribe. 

2 . The^Ms/»-s appear to have formed something like a board or 
committee. From other inscriptions, however, it appears that their number 
was not 6xed. 
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(parujar): Ea^n (?), father of Eulala, (anJ) Si |)agll, fattier of 

Blyah ; the kalang of T^ang Sagih (m.) /S* Sungkul (?), 

3. father of Ko^o ; the gusH (vix) \ Si Euriog, father of 
Balam ; the messenger {parujar) (vix.) Si ES^angan ; the haUmg 
of Parang (vix.) Si Betah, father of Tarima ; the older of the village 
(iuha hanua) (vix.) Si Eantt, grandfather of Bhawita ; the messenger 
(pamjar) (vix.) Si l)atang, father of Barubuh ; the older of the 
village (tuha hanua) of Gilikan (vix) Si Ealamwuay ; the two 
messengers (parujar) (vix) Si Hyng (who is) the father of 

4. Dungas (and) Si Knoh | (who is) the father of Wanayl ; 
the kalang of Ealawukan (vix) Si Gana, father of DarS ; the gusti 
(vix.) Si Tarkha, father of Godhi ; the messenger (parujar) (vix.) 
Si Glo. All these Kalang-s, gtisti-s, olders (iuha hanuas) of 
neighbouring villages received coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 
2 kupang, each in particular. All the messengers 

5. (parujar) \ received coloured cloth 1 piece (and) gold 2 
kupang, each in particular. The officers of the village of 
Turumangamwil who went to stand as witnesses : Si Warapa, father 
of Bhukti ; the kalang (vix.) Si Arta, father of Dhyana ; (all these) 
received coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 2 kupang, each in particular. 
(All) their wives 

6. I received 1 piece of undercloth of women, each in particular. 
The messenger (parujar) (vix.) Si Padma received coloured cloth 1 
piece (and) gold 2 kupang. Evenso, the young, male (or) female, 
received their share of silver (which was) one atak (and) one kupang, 
per head^ 

7. The slaves® received (their reward) according to (their) 
ability (lit., physique). The atapukaU’S who went to the foundation 
of I the free-hold : Si Rahulu, father of Marina (?), resident of 
Peglutftn under Tiru ranu ; Si MarOm, father of Tarima, recent 
of Eahutanan under Mataram ; Si PiSjungan, father of Nfua^, 
resident of 

I. c/. Kern, FG. VII, p. 45. 

a. By mi, 1 think mi, i. slay|| been 
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8. MangSwSl under Anggul (?) ; Si Patanghuran, resident j of 
WSogkaP under Dalinan ; Si Balilu, resident of Paniruan under 
Panggil hyang ; Si Bisama, resident of Pakalangkyangan under Pagar 
wsi ; Si Lamayung, resident of Watuwatu under Watuwatu. The 
total number of 

9. atapukan^s \ (vix.) 3* persons, the hop {an-a ?)* (and) the 
young, all together, received silver 1 dhararyi. Their tarimwora 
received silver 1 w5sa, all together. The pininang-a* of the 
mawuaya* of MarSbung and of Wulang received silver 8 

per village. Moreover, Sang Wireh (?) of Kaiugihan (who) 

10. I went to supply water (?)® received silver 2 mdsa. There- 
after was completed the (distribution of) gifts in ample measure and 
so/i-offerings. All of them (then) went to the /waA-grounds at 
EunahwShu (?)' which was marked out into a free-hold. They (then) 
placed themselves in the festal tent (and) they ate (and) drank (and) 
took unguents and perfumes. They (then) removed themselves (and) 
made toilette with paints and flowers, one by one. 

11. 1 Four buffaloes valued at silver 5 dharatia 8 md^a, each, 
(and) three dksukat (?)*, which were sent by the great king, were 

1, Stutterheim (7’^G, 67, p. 183) provisionally brings this place-name in 
connexion with WSngkali of the Na^ : 3:1-4. I think he is right, because 
Pilanggu is also met with in records of Central Java, 

2. The number has evidently been wrong, for the number is 7 and 

not 3. 

3, I am not sure if the well-known class of persons called hopan is 
intended here. Hop occurs several times in Old-Jav. inscriptions after the 
numerals, whether in land-measurement or elsewhere. 

4, Assistants t 

5. Water-suppliers ? 

6 . This should be the etymological meaning from wway^viuay, i.e. 
water. 

7, Probably we have to read Tu*. This appears to be the full name 
of the village in PI. I, 3. The mention of only the first half of the name 
of the village is not strange, for, we have already the testimony of the 
inscription of Kgdu, published by Stutterheim in 67, pp. 173-215, In 
PI. A, 3, the name of the village is written as Kuning Kagunturan ; in 1, 7 
of the same plate, it is simply Kuning, 

8. I do not know what animal is intended hereby. 
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presented to everyone of them (i.e. for all of them). The Hon. 
Pakuwangi (vix.) Fit Bafijua, resident of Ka^- 

12. dang under Pakuwangi and the Hon. tangJdl (vix.) Pu 
Wu I Sji, resident of TerSneh under tangJdl) all of them drank tmk^, 
sidhip and ciwca-wine. Even so, the drummers, ^WM>M«^*-player8, 
cymbal-players, 6rg/mA:*-players, ^awd»®-players, rnwar^ahasta'^- 
players. After the passing off of the evening time, at six hour, 
stood up 

13. 1 the wahuta hyang kudur with a jacket, skirt (and) 1 
set of cloth to consecrate the sacred watu sima ii.e., the foundation- 
stone), and placed himself under the tent facing the east. All the 
Hon. judges went forward and placed themselves in the north of 
the tent. The patih-s, (and) the 

14. officers of villages, | young and old, male and female, 

placed themselves in the South of the tent. The offerings (saji) for 
the sacred watu sima are : coloured cloth 5 sets and gold 5 mll§a ; 
(for) BrahmS^ 1 set of coloured cloth (of the value of ?) 1 mH^a ; 
uncooked rice in a bowl ; one cooking pot ; gold 6 ; w^si urU, 

5 ; other kinds of iron objects : 

15. I axe, mattock, plane, curved chopper, dagger, grass-cutter, 
kulumi^, kurumbhd^gi^ j kris^^^ chopping knife, one of each kind; 
crowbar, 5 ; hoe, I ; kinds of copper objects : washing basin, tahas^ 
cooking bowl. 


1. A kind of palm -wine. 

2. A kind of 'rum. 

3. A kind of musical instrument of the form of a basin. 

4. Evidently a kind of musical instrument. 

5. A class of musicians. 

6. If etymology is a guide, r^waifahasta should be a class of musicians 
who raise music by striking palms of hands. This reminds me of some 
reliefs on the walls of Barabudur where we find persons of this very 
description in a musical party. See plate in BKI, 9a, p. 188. 

7. The god of Fire has been intended here. 

8. In some inscriptions it is written as gw*. 

9. Elsewhere g«®. 

10. The well-known Indonesian dagger. 
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16. drinking basin, lamp, one of each kind ; sack, 1 ; nncook^ 
rice, I 1 pada^ ; iron, 10 (1 ?) ihaf ; head of a buffalo, 1 ; kumol, 
1 ; offerings of cooked rice in bowls, 2 dishes ; salimar (?), iulung (?)* ; 
water for washing feet* ; semi-precious metals, 2 ; black hens, 5 ; 
eggs, 6 ; five necessary things for offering {vix. ?)* white and yellow 
flour, 

17. flower, scent, frankincense, lamp and paints. Now 
all these offerings | were presented to god Brahma who stood aS a 
divine witness of the sacred watu slma. Thereupon he {ie. wahuta 
kudur), with joint-palms, offered respects to god Brahma and 
uttered curses before the sacred watu sima. His words were : 
“Be gracious, 0 god 

18. Brahma, the divine earth, water, light, wind, | ether, north, 
south, west, east, (the deities) of the nether-region (and) of zenith, 
the sacred day and night, the invisible gods, all dead kings 
(bhatUra)^, you all deities, come to witness ! If there is any one 
who disturbs the watu slma, 

19. he may be killed by you, | he may die through your action 
without his (finding time to) turn behind, without (his finding time 
to) looked behind. He may be struck in the left side, then again in 
the right side. His mouth may be smashed, his forehead may be 
broken, his belly may be ripped open, his bowels may be rooted 

20. out, his entrails may be drawn out, his heart may be 
pulled out, his flesh may be eaten up, | his blood may be sucked up. 


1. Pada may mean 'type, sort, kind.’ If so, the translation may be 
'uncooked rice of one sort.’ 

2. The text has whi ikat which may stand for the name of an article 
I do not know. Can ikat indicate a measurement ? 

3. The text has salimar tulu(ng ?), whereof the latter word may denote 
a kind of caru, 

4. Paargha is obviously the corrupted form of Pd{dy)tlrgha. 

5. In the following enumeration, six things have been summed up 
and hence paMcopacZra need not be taken here in too literal a sense. In some 
other inscriptions, however, ‘white and yellow flower’ has been omitted, thus 
making the things numbered five, 

6 . cf. the remarks of Stutterheim in TBG, 67, p. 188, 
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thereupon he may be trampled. Lastly his ashes may be blown 
away (aud) thrown into the maMrauraworhAlA. to be cooked in the 
hell-pan of god Yama ! He may experience all sorts of (such) 
sorrows I So long as the deities Moon and Sun light up 

21. the earth-ball, during this | period, he himself, his wife, 
his children, his grand-children, his great-grand-children, his great- 
great-grand-children, shall be afflicted with sorrows ! So were his 
words describing the oaths. Thereupon he smashed the egg (and) 
separated the neck of the hen. His words were ; 

22. “Be gracious, O Gods ! Just as the part of the egg 
cannot return | to the shell, just as the hen^ can not return and be 
united with its neck, so shall be the sad fate of him who will disturb 
the foundation of the Kudur : with all his family and relations 
he will be afflicted with sorrows and destroyed ! (But) the owner 
of the free-hold shall be happy and long-living ! A.men^ ! 


P. S. As the facsimile was compared at the time of proof-read- 
ing, my difference from the previous editor will be noted in my 
Corpus Inscriptionum Javanarum, Vol. I. 


I. I have come across similar imprecatory verses in Indian Sanskrit 
literature and inscriptions. But so far as 1 have seen, the statements are not 
exactly indentical. Below is quoted the relevant portion from the Chiplun 
plates of Pulakesin II (El, HI, p. 53) : 

"The giver of land enjoys happiness in heaven for sixty-thousand years 1 
(but) the conhscator (of a grant) and he who assents to (an act of confiscation) 
shall dwell for the same number of years in hell ! O Yudhi$thira, best of 
kings, carefully preserve land that has previously been given to the twice- 
born ; (verily) the preservation (of a grant) is more meritorious than making 
a grant ! Whosoever confiscates land that has been given, whether by himself 
or by another, — he is born as a worm in ordure, and is consumed together 
with (his) deceased ancestors! Those grants, productive of religion and 
wealth and fame, which have been formerly given here (on earth) by (previous) 
kings (are) like worn-out garlands ; verily, what good man would take them 
back again ? He who grants land (whether simply) ploughed (or) planted with 
seed (or) full of crops,-— he is treated with honour in heaven, for as long as the 
worlds, created by the Sun, endure !" 

For similar other examples, reference may be made to III, pp. 133, 
146, 334 ; lA, XVI, p. 134 ; Fleet, Cfl, Nos. 36*38, 30-31. See also Skaitdapur, 
uitarakhav 4 o, 33 : 33 ff. 

17 
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APPENDIX 

List of officers and classes of people^ referred to 
in the Inscription. 


Aluk 

Marhyang 

Anurat 

Mawuaya 

Atapukan 

Mirainirah 

Brekuk 

Padahi 

Dalinan 

Pagar wesi 

Didglan 

Pakiiwangi 

Diimling turuy 

Palarhyang 

Gan(li 

Pangkur 

Gusti 

Parujar 

HabSngan 

Patib 

Halaran 

Patilaman 

Halu 

Pawah 

Hino 

Pihujung 

Hujung galuh 

Pininang 

Huler 

Prih 

Jukuter 

Raka 

Kahulunan 

Rakryan 

Kalang 

Rama 

Kandamuhi 

Rgma magman 

Kerep 

-Rama marata 

Lingo 

Rama matuha 

Lumaku manusuk 

Rane apantil 

Makudur 

Rawanabasta 

MagaSjar 

Regang 

Mamrati 

Samgat momahumah 

Manghuri 

Sirikan 

Manglintaki 

Sumu^an 

Mangrangkapi 

Tap^a rakryan 

Mangrangkapi lebur poh 

TaSjgn 


1. Where names of places and titles could not be distinguished, I avoided 
them from the above list. 
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Tarbiwa 

Tawan 

Tilimpik 

Tirip 

Tiruan 

Tahan 

Tuba wanua (banua) 
Tuba wergb 
Turuban 
Tuwung 


Wadibati 

Wabuta 

Wabuta byang kudur 

Wariga 

Winkas 

Wiridib 

WisSga 

Wka-wka 

Wungkal warapi 



SOME SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE NUSAIRIS.* 


SiRAJUL HaQQ, M. a. 

Dept, of Arabic & Islamic Studies. 

The Nusairis have been the cause of a number of theories \ 
Scholars like De Sacy*, Eene Dussaud®, Rene Basset* and the 
historian Benjamin® have dealt with their doctrines and movements 
but they have not been able to discover the exact date of their origin. 
Ibn Hazm® and al-Shahrastani' also are silent on this point. The 

* Synopsis of a lecture delivered at a meeting of the Arabic and Islamic 
Studies Association, Dacca University on the gth of March, 1935, 

The writer is deeply indebted to Prof. J. W. Fiick and Dr. K. R. Qanungo 
for their valuable assistance in preparing the lecture. 

(1) For a few theories on the etymology of the name as well as for the 
present-day religion of the Nusairis see Hastings, Enc. of Religion and Ethics, 
IX, 4t7sq. 

(2) Expose de la Religion des Druzes, II, 559-586. 

(3) Histoire et Religion des Nosairis (Paris 1900). In his opinion they 
are the Alides among the S]}ias. 

(4) Enc. of Religion and Ethics. s.v. Nusairis. In his opinion they are 
a nation called An§arlya who live even now in the mountainous country, north 
of Lebanon between ancient Eleutherus, the Orontes and the Mediterranean 
coast. They founded colonies in Antioch, Mersina, Tarsus and Adana which 
are very prosperous with a population of 150,000. Basset divides them into 4 
classes : (I) The Haidaris, (II) the Shamalis, (III) the Kalaziz and (IV) the 
Ghaibis. 

(5) Persia and the Persians (London 1885) p. 352 sq. 

(6) The Zahirite, b. 384/994 and d. 456/1063, For his biography see 
Enc. of Islam s.v. Ibn Ijazm. D.B. Macdonald, Development ot Muslim 
Theology etc, pp. 2o8sqq. 

(7) Abul Fatlj Muljammad b. 'Abd al-KarIm al-ShahrastSnl, the principal 
historian of the religions in the oriental middle ages b. In gijahrastSn in 
Khorasan in 469/1076 and d. in 548/1153, Enc. of Isl3m IV, 363. 
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former says' that the Nosairiya is a party belonging to the SabboMya 
sect (of the Shias) who cursed Fst^ima, the daughter of the Prophet 
and ^asan and Husain, the two sons of ‘Ali, while the latter informs* 
us that the Nusairis as well as the Ishaqians are from among the 
OhuUit al-8hi‘a (the extreme Shias) who believe in incarnation and 
declare that God emanated into human beings, and that when after 
the death of the Prophet there remained none better than ‘All and his 
selected descendants, God manifested Himself in their persons and 
spoke through their tongues. According to the popular theory it is 
Muhammad b. Nusair who founded a sect called Nusairiya. But 
Ken6 Basset opposes this theory and says, on supposition, that the 
Nusairis are either connected with Nusair, a freedman of ‘Ali or with 
Ansars of the Prophet. This theory, then, would prove that the 
Nusairis came into existence even in the first century A.H, But if 
we look into an excellent article in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, (Vol. VIII, article No. VI, 1864) by Edward 
Salisbury, who discovers the mysteries of the Nusairian religion 
from a rare and precious book, Kitab Bukurat al~8ulaimaniya /? 
Kashf AsrS^r al-Diyam al-Nusairiyya^ by SulaimSn Efendi 
al-AdhSnl, we understand that the sect undoubtedly originated 
at the end of the 3rd. century A.H. with one Abfi ^u*aib 
Muhammad b. Nusair al-‘Abdl al-Bakri al-Numairi, a fanatical 
adherent of the 11th ‘Alide Imam Hasan al-‘Askari who died 
in 260/873*. 

I now propose to deal with some glimpses of strange and 
peculiar beliefs of this sect in the light of accounts available in the 


(i) Al-Fisal fi’l-Milal wa'l Ahwa’ wa’n Nihal, pr. Cairo 1317-11. 

- (2) Milal noa’n Nihal, (Leipzig 1923) I, 143-145. 

(3) In it we come across a few doctrinal formulae of the Nusairis in an 
scriptural arrangement consisting of 16 Suras (chapters). The book further 
deals with some of their peculiar festivals and prayers, and a doctrinal tract 
named al~Hahtah (the fall) forms the last chapter of this book. 

(4) J.A.O.S. VIII, 136/5 ; 243/*4 ; cf. H. Lammens, L’ Islam, p. iSy. He 
says t La secte renonte a un certain Ibn Nosair. C’etait un partisan eaaltd du 
OQziemi imam ’alide, Hasan al-*askari mort en 8j'3. 
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writings’ of Ibn Taimiyya*, the great reformer of IsISm of tbe 
8th century A. H. 

Like Ibn Hazm and ghahrastani* our author is quite silent 
about the date of the origin of the Nusairis ; rather he mixes them 
with various other sects of Islam that sprang along with the gh* a 
sect*. He identifies the Nusairis with the MalUMda (heretics), the 
(Karmatians)*, the Batiniyya (people of the esoteiism)? 
the IsmRHliyya, the Kkurramiyya' and the Miihmnmira^. 

The Nusairis, says Ibn Taimiyya, outwardly professed to be 
the followers of Islam but inwardly led an anti-Islamic movement, 
and for some time they became masters of a considerable part of 
Syria. It was through the assistance of these Nusairis that the 
Mongols’ entered the city of Baghdad and put an end to the Abbaside 


(1) MajviU ‘Rasdt’fl (Cairo I323)pp. 94-102. 

(2) d. 728/1328. For his biography see my article "Ibn Taimiyya and 
His Anthropomorphism” in the Dacca University Journal, Vol. X, 1934, 

pp. 77*88. 

(3) Supra p. annot. 6 & 7. 

(4) Majmu' Rasail 1 . c., p. 97. 

(5) After the name Qarmat, the leader of a faction among the Isma'ilis, 
who separated himself from the original faction in 227/848. For the etymology 
and early history of the word Qarmat see Enc. of Islam s. v. Karmatians by 
Massignon* RasU’il Ikhwan al-Saf^,, II, 60-62, 80-91 ; iv, 182-217 (Bombay 

1303)- 

(6) Besides the outward sense of the Qur'an they maintain that it 
contains some inward sense in it. This name has been applied by Arab 
authors to several distinct sects of Islam. Enc. of Islam I, 679, s.v. 
BSfiniya. 

(7) They came into prominence after the execution of Abu Muslim of 
kburasSn in 136/753. They believed in transmigration etc. Enc. of Islam II 
974 sq, S.V. hburramlya, 

(8) Browne. Lit. Hist, of Persia I, 311 ; Enc. of Islam s.v. Muhammira. 

(i) Ibn Taimiyya like other Arab writers calls them Tartars althrough 
in his MajmQ ‘RasS’il 1. c., but they are better known in history as Mongols, 
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Caliphate in 656/1258. It was Na§ir al-Din Tflsi*, the leader of the 
sect and the minis ter of the Mongols at AlamQt* who instigated the 
execution of the Caliph* and the massacre of the orthodox Sunnis. 

These Nusairis as well as the sects of the Karmatians, continues 
our author, were the worst enemies of the true Muslims. They did 
more harm to the Muslims than did the Mongols and the Pranks, for 
they professed themselves, amongst the ignorant Muslims’, to be 
Shi aites and helpers of the family of the Prophet, whereas they did 
not believe in God or His Prophet and religion. They gave a false 
interpretation to the verses of the Q,ur5n and the sayings of the 
Prophet^ and claimed to possess a mystical knowledge in connection 
with the manifestation of the Deity {lUhut) in mankind {nS,sUt). Their 
philosophy in this aspect was that God loved human beings and tought 
them how to recognise Him and worship Him ; and that a Nusairi could 


(2) Na?ir al-Din AbQ Ja'far Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Al-I^asan, an 
astronomer, polyhistor and Shi‘a politician of the period of the Mongol invasion, 
born at TQs in 597/1201, and died at Baghdad in 672/1274. In 654/1256 he played 
the assassin leader Rukn al-Din Khurs]iah into the hands of HulSgQ whom he 
accompanied as his trusted adviser to the conquest of Baghdad. He retained 
his influential position under Abaka the sop of Hulagfl i.e. the second Mongol 
Ilkan prince of Persia, 1265-1282. Tusi composed the Commentary Hall 
Mushkilai al’Ishnmi (lucknow 1293I on the Isjiarai wa' l-Tanblh of Ibn SinS. 
Here he defended Ibn Sina against Fakhr al-Din Razl. On the other hand ho 
wrote against Falthr al-Din’s Muhassal Afuar ol-Mutaqaddimln the critical 
commentary Talkhls Muhassal (edited at the foot of Muha^^al, Cairo, 1323.) Ho 
further wrote Awqaf al'Ashraf, a mystical work in which he gave a clear 
manifestation of his Shl'a conduct. His Akhlaq-i Nasirl is universally known. 
For further information see Enc. of Islam, IV, 980-982. 

(3) A mountain-fortress north-west of Qazwin, which is famous for its 
being the seat of the grand-Master of the Assassins from 484/1090 upto 
654/1256. This fortress was built in 246/860 by the Alide ^asan at-Da'l 
ila’l-Haqq, During the reign of the §afawides it was used by them as a state 
prison. Its remains may be visible even now. See Huart, La Fortrtsse 
Alamut in the Mimoires cU la Sociiti Linguistique de Paris XV 5 Enc, of Islam 
I, 249 sq.6.v. Alamut. 

(4) Caliph Musta*$im r, 640/1242-656/1258. 

(1) See infra p. 9. 
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not be called a true Nu§airi with whom they could drink, associate, 
whom they could entrust with their secrets and to whom they could give 
their daughters in marriage unless he had been initiated by his 
teachers. The essence of this initiation was that they made him swear 
to conceal his faith and the names of his shaikhs (spiritual guides). 
He was moreover forbidden to consult any Muslim or any one who 
did not belong to his fraternity. He had to believe with an unswerv- 
ing faith ill the Ism and Ma^nO, ( name and idea )* throughout the 
ages from the beginning of the creation to the end of it, taking Adam 
and Shi^ to be the first Ism and Mana, respectively. In order 
to prove the Ism and Mdna they had recourse to the Qurian and said 
that the Prophet Ydqub was the Ism and Yusuf the MduA, because 
when the sons of the former asked pardon of him for their crime in 
throwing Fwsw/ in the well, he uttered, “Presently I will ask pardon 
for you of my Lord ; surely He is the pardoner, the Merciful,”^ but, 
because Yusuf was the Mdna so, unlike his father, when his brothers 
said, “By Allah, now Allah has certainly chosen you over us, and we 
were certainly sinners,^'® he replied, “There shall be no reproof 
against you this day, Allah may pardon you, and He is the most 
merciful of the merciful,”* and did not depend upon any one, as he 
knew that he was the absolute authority. They further say that 
MUsd was the Ism, YfisJud the Ma’na, for the sun obeyed the order 
of YUskd, the Lord and yielded to him . They also believed that 
Sulaimdn was the Ism and Asaf * the Mdna because Sulainmn was 
imable to fetch the throne of queen Bilqis and it was Asaf who did 
it by his wonderful power.* 

(2) For a further explanation of these words see Muhammad Najm al- 
Ghanl. Madbahib al-Islam p. 170 sq. (Lucknow 1924) ; Hastings Enc, of Religion 
and Ethics, IX, 419. 

(I) Qur’Sn, SGra XII, 99, 

(a) • , ” XII, 91. 

(3) » , » XII, 92. 

(4) There is no mention of this name in the Qur’Sn. Bai^lGwI mentions 

it as Sjaf b. Bara^iya (Hebrew Asaf b. Berekyah) the minister of SulaimSn. 
See the commentary of Bai^SwI in SGra XXVII, 40. b 588 sqq. 

(de Goeje). Enc. of IslSm s.v. BarakbyS* (b 47 ^)> 

(5) MajmQ* Rasi’il l.c. p. 95. 
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In brief, the Nusairis enumerated the Prophets and the Messen- 
gers, one after another, down to the time of the Prophet Muhammad 
whom they took to be the Ism and ‘Ali the Ma’nri, but the essence of 
their faith was that ‘Ali was their Lord (Rtibb), the Prophet 
Muhammad the veil (Hijab) and Salman the Persian^ the gate (al-Bab) 
and that this would continue upto eternity®. The names of the 
Khamsa Aitam (five incomparables)’ and the twelve nugaW 
(pursuivants)* were wriw"" in their scriptures and tliey manifested 
themselves, by turns, as the Lord, the Veil and the Oate. They 
furthe believed that Caliph ‘Umar was the greatest of all devils, 
next to whom was Abu Bakr and then ‘Uthman. In addition to their 
aforesaid mystic knowledge the Nusairis believed that the five daily 
prayers meant five names, namely ‘Ali, Hasan, Husjiin, Mubsin and 
Fatima, and that the utterance of these five names exempted them 
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(1) A renowned Sahabl, (companion of the Prophet) born with magian 
faith but later on abandoned it for Christianity and finally for Islam. For his 
interesting history see Ibn Hishain pp. 136-143. Enc. of Islam, s.v. Salman 
al-Farsi (IV, 116 sq). 

(2) On this a certain Nu?airl composed the following verses in the 7th 
century A.H. See Majniu ‘Rasa’il 1 . c., p. 95. 

(3) I'hey are (I) Miqdad b. Aswad al-Kindi, (II) Abu jOharr al-GhifSrI 
(III) ‘Abd Allah b. RawSlja al-Ansari, (IV) Utbman b Maz'On al-Najashi, and 
(V) Oanbar b. Kadan al-Dausl. See the 5th Sura of their scripture in J.A.O.S., 
Vol, VIII, 247. 

(4) They are (I) Abu Haitham Malik b. al- I'aiyihan al-A§i}hair, (II) Al-BarS' 
b. Ma'rQr al-Ansari, (III) Al-Mun^hir b, Ludan b. KannSs al«Sa‘idi, (IV) Rafi 
b. Malik al-'AjIani, (V) Al-Aswad b. Ijlusain al-A§l}hali, (VI) AU'Abbis b. 
‘Ubada al-An§ari, (VII) ‘Ubada b. Samit al-Nawfali, (VIII) ‘Abd Allah b^ 'Umar 
b. blizam al'An^ari, (IX) Salim b. ‘Umair al-Khazraji, (X) Ubai b. Ka’b, (XI) 
Rafi' b. Waraqa and (XII) Bilal b. Rayyal? al-Shanawl, These pursuivants, 
they say, were chosen by the Prophet Muljammad from among seventy men 011,. 
the night of ‘Aqaba, in the valley of Miba. Hence they are so important. 
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from tile obligatory washing otjanUbat'^ and ablusion (wadtlO as well 
as from all shurUt (conditions) and wdjibut (duties) of prayer, and 
that the fasting of thirty days indicated thirty men and thirty women, 
and that it was ‘Ali b. Abl Talib who created the heavens and the 
earth and had been an ImUm (leader) in both the worlds*. These 
Nufairis believed in lawfulness of wine, transmigration of souls and 
the eternity of the world (qidain al-‘Alam) and denied resurrection 
and judgment day, Heaven and Hell*. 

The Nusairis composed books against orthodox Islam and shed 
the blood of the Muslims without any compunction. According to 
our author who makes no distinction between the Nusairis and the 
early Karmatians, they killed the Muslim pilgrims to Mecca and cast 
them into the well Zamzam, on another occasion they took away the 
black stone (al-hajar al-aswad) and kept it with them for a long time*. 
They killed the learned Muslims, their di\unes and their soldiers. 
They wrote many books on their creed and the Muslim ‘UlamS 
replied to them exposing their paganism and heresy®. 

It was through these Nusairis that the Christians mastered the 
sea-coast of Syria for, the former were always helping the enemies 
of the Muslims whoever they might be. So these Nusairis joined 
the Christians (Franks) against the Muslims, and they considered it 
a great calamity when the Muslims defeated the Tartars in 659/1261 . 
These people rejoiced a great deal when the Christians occupied the 
frontiers of the countries that had always been under tlie sway of the 
Muslims along with the island of Cyprus' which had been conquered 


(1) For another form of their vile prayer purifying themselves from 
SanJlbat j sec J.A.O.S. VIII, 264. 

(2) MajmG^ RasS’il 1 . c., p. 94. 

(3) Ibid, p. 94. 

(4) This is a clear reference to the wars of the Qarmatians. 

(5) MajmQ* Rasa’il l.c.p. 97. 

(6) This refers to HuIagO’s attempts in 658/1260 to conquer Syria. 
HulagQ himself had to return to Persia whilst his troops were routed by Sultan 
Qutur at ‘Ain JalQt in 659/1261. 

(7) An island near the coast of Asia Miaor. 
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by the Muslims during the Caliphate of ‘Uthmfin and remamed in 
their possession down to the middle of the year 400/1009. The 
Nusairis who increased in number on the sea-coast and elsewhere, 
helped the Christians to conquer the sea-coast and the city of 
Jerusalem etc. though afterwards Nflr al-Din §hahid^ and the famous 
Saladin^ recovered all these places in the last part of the 12th century 
A.D. along with Egypt that had been ruled by the Christians for 
about two hundred years. 

Lastly, in criticising the faith of these Nusairis, Ibn Taimiyya 
expresses his opinion that outwardly they are Rawafid* but inwardly 
they are downright infidels. In fact they believed neither in the 
foregoing Prophets and the Messengers* nor in any of the Holy 
Scriptures and their injunctions. Some of them did not believe that 
the world had a creator or that there would be a judgment day in the 
next world. They built up their doctrines on critical, philosophical 
and theosophical investigations : some times they feigned to be 
philosophers but some times they held the speculation of the fire- 
worshipping magians and combined these doctrines with Rsfi^ism 
(extreme §hism) and produced false arguments in support of the same 
by a saying of the Prophet — Aivivalu mA kkalaqa AllUhu’lAaqlu^ 
(the first thing that Allah created was intelligence) whereas this is 
an apocryphal Jpadith according to all authorities. The genuine 
J^adlth is — *^Inna Alldha lammA khalaqa al-^aqla fa-qUla lahU aqbil 
fafaqbala, faqdla lahu adbir fa’adbara” (when Allah created ‘reason' 
(‘aql) he said to it, “Approach'' and it approached. Then he said 
to it “Retire" and it retired). But the Nusairis, in accordance with 
the views of the Aristotelian philosophers altered the wordings of the 
saying and said, ^‘Awwalu ind kJmlaqa Alldhu al-aqlu.” 

Such delusive doctrines of these people spread far and wide 
even amongst the learned and pious Muslims who, though tiiey 

(1) NQr al-Din Jangi Ata Beg of Alepho d. 569/1174* 

(2) §alab al-Din YUsuf b. 532/ njS d. 569/1193* 

(3) Sing, rafid^ meaning beretics. 

(4) Like Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus and Muhammad, 

(5) For this tradition see Ibn al-Daiba* TamyU al-Tayyii p. 4/0,1 1 43* 
Al-Qhazza&, / 4 ^ 3 , 1 , 33. Al-Rhahab), MtUn aUrtidOl 11 , 33% 5. 
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did not actually accept the principles of the Nusairian creed, followed 
some of their doctrines and mentioned them in their philosophical 
treatises. This sort of interpretations were given by Nusairis mainly 
to deny the existence of God and ridicule Him. Some of these 
Nusairis proceeded so far as to write the name of Allah in the lower 
part of their legs. The Prophet Muhammad and Musil, they said, 
came to establish sovereignty in the world and they did it nicely, 
whereas, otliers such as Christ failed to do it and were killed. They 
ridiculed, as has been already said\ the five daily prayers, poor rates 
(zakat), fasting, pilgiimage, and (to their utter moral degradation), 
they legalised marriages with dhawat al-maharim (women within 
prohibited degrees of marriage).® — 

After this short review of the so called rc^ligion of the Nusairis 
one can at once realise that in the opinion of Ibn Taimiyya they 
follow no particular religion at all ; he suras up his opinion in the 
following sentence : — 

“Sometimes they seem to follow the trinity of the Christians and 
sometimes the extreme views of the Shias while at other times they 
follow nothing whatsoever.’’* 


(1) See Supra p, 8 

(2) For dhawat al-Mah 5 rim see the Qur’an, SQra IV, 26*28. They are 14 
in number. 

(3) It will be worth while to go through an interesting falwd. (legal 
decision) with regard to 14 queries, produced by our author in his MajmC, 
RatS’il, pp. 98-102 edited at Cairo in 1323 A.H. 


AN ACCOUNT OP THE IMMIGRATION OP 
PERSIAN POETS INTO BENGAL. 


Dr. M. I. Borrah, M.A. (Dac.), Ph.D. (Lond) 

Department of Persian and Urdu. 

The history of the beginning and growth of the Persian 
language in India shows that the political supremacy of the 
Persian speaking people over the length and breadth of the 

country was one of the chief causes of the culture of their 

tongue. The adoption of the Persian language by the Turco- 

Persian rulers of the country as the language of the court and 
belles-lettres necessitated its study by the native population in 
order to gain a footing in the business of the state and to 
enjoy other facilities which were open to them ; knowledge of 
Persian in those days was considered as a sign of refinement 
and culture, just as English is in modem times. With the 
advent of Muslim rule and the permanent establishment of a 
Muslim empire, a large number of Persian scholars immigrated to 
India ; and the irmption of the Mongol hordes from central 
Asia and their destructive and ruthless incursions into Persia in 
the thirteenth century, compelled many a learned Persian to 
seek asylum in India. These unmigrants and refugees made 
India their permanent home and formed the nucleus of Indo- 
Persian culture and scholarship. They brought with them the 
heritage of a highly gifted race and planted it in the fertile 
soil of India, That is why India produced eminent poets, 

historians, divines and mystics, who if not superior, are at least 
equal to any of the famous poets or historians of contemporary 
Persia. 

Bengal was ruled by the Muslims for over five hundred 
years (1202-1756 A.D.), and for a oonsidm^^ible period of time it 
enjoyed complete independeiice from the sway of the Delhi 
emperors, till the subjugation of the country by' the Mtlghiis 
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in 1576 A.D., during the reign of the emperor Akbar, when 
[^usain Qulf Kh4n was appointed the Governor of Bengal. 
The political history of Muslim Bengal may be divided into 
three distinct periods : e.g. the early period when Bengal was 
governed by the Viceroys of the Delhi Sultanate of the Slave 
dynasty, i.e. from A.H. 594/ A.D. 1198(‘)— A.H. 739/A.D. 1338 ; 
the period ^of the independent sultans of Bengal, i.e. from A.H. 
741/1340 A.D. — A.H. 984/1576 A.D., and thirdly the Mughal rule 
commencing from A.H. 984/1576 A.D. — 1170/1757 A.D. when the 
government of the country passed into the hands of the English 
after the defeat of 8ir4juM-Dowla in the battle of Plassey. 

The materials for the history of Persian poetry and 
literature of the pre-Mughal period in Bengal are very meagre. 
It is surprising to note that Bengal was governed by independent 
rulers for a period of over two hundred years, but no contem- 
porary detailed accounts of their government, and the state of 
art and literature have come down to us. A proper search in the 
province may one day bring out more facts which would add 
to our present knowledge of these subjects. The only available 
sources on which we are to depend for our materials are the 
Tabaq4t-i-Ni(sirf and the Riy^zuVSal4tin.(*) But both these 
books deal, mainly, with the political history of the time rather 
than literary or social history. They have, however, given us 
some incidental references as to the part played by some rulers 
in the encouragement of learning in their domain. 

Of the early rulers mention has been made of Muhammad- 
bin-Bakhtiy4r Khaljf and Ghiydsu’d-Din as patrons of learning 
who built colleges in their capital and granted stipends to 


(1) Tabaqdt-i-Nd?in, p. 150. 

(2) The T2ibdqit-i-Nd$irI was written by Minhdju’d-Din, a court 
historian of the court of Nd?iru’d-Din Mahmood and was completed in 
1258^ A D. The author had conversed with many people who helped in the 
conquest of Bengal, and he himself stayed several months at Lakhnauti the 
capital of Bengal. The Riydz is a history of Bengal compiled in 1202 A.H.— 
1786 A.D. by Ghuldm I;lusaln Salim. It is based on earlier sources which were 
available to the author. But it is defective in dates. 
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scholars (0. As instances of Ghiyjlsu^d-Dm’s generosity towards 
men of learning, the author of the Tab^q^t-i-N^?irf narrates 
the following facts : “He granted stipends to scholars, pious men 
and descendants of the prophet; and other people acquired from 
his bounty and generosity much riches. For example there was 
an Imiim Z^da of Flruzkoh named JalsClu^d-Din son of Jamitlu’d-Dln 
Ghasnavi who migrated to India with his family, and after a 
few years returned to Flnlzkoh in A.H. 608=1211 A.D. with 
abundant wealth. People enquired about the means of the 
acquisition of his wealth. He stated that when he came to Tniiin 

he determined to proceed from Dellii to Lakhnautf. When he 

reached that capital Almighty God pre-ordained things so that 
he was called upon to deliver a discourse at the court of Sultan 
Ghiyfisu’d-Din Kihaljl. That sovereign of generous disposition 
brought forth from his treasury one big ti’ay of gold and silver 
tankah, and about ten thousand silver tankahs were awarded 
over and above these ; the officers of the state were 

commanded to make liberal presents. About three thousand gold 
and silver tankahs more were obtained. At the time of his 

return about five thousand tankahs were received as gifts so 
that eighteen thousand rupees were amassed by that Imslin 
through the good will of that king of Lakhnautf. When the 
writer of this history reached that country of Lakhnautf, the 
good works of that sovereign in different parts of the country 
were seen by him.”{*) 

During the reign of the independent Muslim kings, Bengal 
attained great prosperity. Two great Royal Houses, one of H>fjf 
Ilyiis and another of ‘Al^iu^d-Din Husain Shtfh ruled the country 
very successfully, and extended their domain as far as Kamrdp 
or western Assam, They built strong forts, beautiful mosques, 
colleges, students’ Hostels and traveller’s rest houses, excavated 
tanks, and laid down roads for the benefit of the pubHc(*). Of 
these kinp, Sultan Ghiytfsu’d-Dfn and ‘Aiau’d-Dfn Saiyid QustCui 


(1) JabSlqilt-^Ndfirl, 151, i( 5 x. 

(2) Tabaqdt p. 162 

(3) Riyd§, Tr. p, 9S, f. n. 
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Sharlf-Makki commonly known as Husain Sh4h were noted for 
their patronage of learning. The court of Ghiyjisu’d-Dfn is said 
to have been an asylum for the learned and the cultured, and 
he was himself a just and righteous sovereign, and a man of 
light and sweetness(\) His invitation of the Persian poet H4fiz 
to his court amply testifies to his love of learning. An inter- 
esting anecdote has been recorded by historians with reference 
to his invitation to Hdfiz. “It has been related that once 
Sultan Ghiyiisu^d-Dln fell seriously ill and being in despair of 
his life, nominated three of his concubines named, Sarv (cypress), Gul 
(Rose) and L}ih4 (Tulip), to perform the last bathing ceremony. 
When God granted him recovery, the Sultan considered them to 
be auspicious and conferred on them more favour than before. 
The other concubines became jealous and began to taunt them 
about the bathing. One day when the Sultan was in a convivial 
mood they reported this matter to him. The Sultan uttered 
this hemistich : — 

“Cupbearer, the story of the Cypress, the Rose and the Tulip is 
being talked” 

The king could not compose the second hemistich, and none 
of the poets of the court could complete it. Then the Sultan 
having written the hemistich sent it through an envoy to HjCfiz 
of Shir4z (to supply the second line). Khwsija Hdfiz composed 
the second hemistich extemjjore 

“This discourse relates to the three bathers” 

This second hemistich is not devoid of ingenious skill. Httfiz 
also sent a complete Ghazal to the king. These two couplets are 
from that (poem).”(*) 


(1) Ibid, p. io8, f. n. 3. 

(2) Riya? Text, pp. 105-6 • and Tr. pp. 108-9. The entire Ghazal is to be 
found in Diwin-i ydfiz, Brackhaus edtj, No. 158. 
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vt/ij * ^ *** 

“All the parrots of India would become the pecker of sugar 
From this persian sugar-candy that goes forth to Bengal. 

from the desire for the Company of Sultan Ghiy^u’d-Dm 
Rest not ; for thy work (lyric) is the outcome of lamentation.” 

The author of the Riyjiz says that ^usafn Shdh had 
established Mosques and Rest-houses in every district of his 
kingdom, and he conferred gifts upon saints and recluse for 
their maintenance. He endowed several villages for the maintenance 
of the shrine of Shaykh Nunil-Qutb at Pandua(*). Further 
researches show that he founded a Madrasah in liis capital for 
the advancement of learning. A contemporsiry inscription has 
been discovered which bears testimony to the fact of his establishing 
a college in 907 A.H.— 1501 A.D. This inscription begins with the 
saying of the prophet “Search after knowledge even if it be in 
ChW.(*) 

Of the rulers of Bengal under the regime of the dynasty of 
Sher Shiih, Ttij Khsin Karriinf and Sulaim^n Karrfinl were noted for 
their learning and love of learned men. Badftonf(?) mentions that 
T^j Khjfn Karrffni was the most learned and accomplished of the 
Afghstn rulers. The same historian remarks in another place 
about Sulaimiin Karriini’s love of saints and scholars thus : — “(Akbar) 
heard that Sulaimiin Karrsinf, Governor of Bengal used every night 
to offer prayers in the company of hundred and fifty renowned 
Shaykhs and ‘Ulemas and used to remain in their society till 
morning listening to commentaries and exhortations ; after morning 
prayers would occupy himself in state business and the affairs of 
the army and of his subjects”.(*) These facts disclose that these rulers 
had provided sufficient facilities for the promotion of learning in 
their domain. But on account of the paucity of detailed accounts 


(i) Riya? p. 135. 

(a) J.A.S.B., 1874. p. 303- 

(3) P. 409, Vol. I. 

(4) Bad^ont p. 200 Vol. II. 
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we are not in a position to make a fair estimate of the nature of 
literature produced during their rule. 

When we come to the Mughal period we find a little better 
account of Persian language in Bengal than in the previous reigns. 
There arc contemporary and later chroniclers and biographers who 
have mentioned the names of men of learning at the court of the 
Mughal governors. Of these rulers, Q4sim Khan, Isldm Khdn 
Mashhad!, Sh^lh Shuj^‘, M!r Jumla, Shayesta Khan, Ibrahim lOito 
Son of ‘Al! Marddn Khan, and ‘AliVard! Khan have been mentioned 
by different chroniclers as being patrons of learning. They encoura- 
ged Persian poetry and offered asylum to many poets who came 
to Bengal during tlieir regime. Mir Jumla who came of a noble 
family of Ispahiin was an accomplished scholar. He was himself 
a poet and is said to have left a Kulliyat containing twenty thousand 
verses. The author of the Tazkira-i-Nasrabad!^ says that he saw 
this Kulliyat with his own eyes. He has also cited some of his 
verses as specimens of Mfr Jumla’s poetry. 

Having sketched above a brief outline of the causes of the 
migration of Iranian scholars into Bengal and the nature of patronage 
they received at the court of the nilers, we shall now attempt to 
present an account of the poets who flourished in the country during 
the Mughal period. The detailed study of the life and works of 
these poets would require further research ; the materials and space 
at my disposal do not permit me to go beyond that of drawing the 
attention of modem scholars towards this neglected side of the 
subject. I hope that a serious enquiry will be undertaken in Bengal 
as well as outside which may lead to the discovery of more facts which 
would give us a complete account of the state of Persian literature 
in the Eastern part of the Mughal Empire. 

SARMADU 

His full name is Mubammad Sharif Isfahifni. He migrated 
from Isfahan to India during the reign of Akbar. He was favourably 


(I) P.7I. 
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received by the Emperor and raised to the Man^ab of two hundred.^ 
Bad^nf* says that he was at first ‘Chowkinavls’, and then 
was deputed to Bengal with Mir Sharif Amdli.® According 
to Akbar N4mah* he served in the 31st year of Akbar’s reign in 
Kashmir, and in the 32nd in GujarAt. In 1000 A.H.,/1591 A.D., he 
was sent to Bengal with Sharif Amdli. So it seems that he lived 
at least for four years in Bengal. He died in the Deccan in 1015 
A.H.® The exact place of his death is not known. 

He is considered to be one of the learned men of the reign of 
Akbar, possessing the gift of composing excellent verses and a sound 
knowledge of Arithmetic.® Before he came to the court of Akbar 
he used to write under the pen-name of B'aizi, But when he met 
Faizi, the poet Laureate of the Emperor, he changed the name from 
Faizi to Sarmadi, so that he miglit please the vanity of Faizi who 
wielded great influence at the court.' 

JA‘FAR BEG 

Ja‘far son of Mirzji Badi’uzzamiin Qazwini : — His full name 
was Mirzd Qidmu’d-Diu Ja‘far Beg. He adopted Ja‘far as his 
Takhallus, He had immigrated to India in the 22nd year of Akbar’s 
reign®, i.e. in 985/1577. He was introducted to the Emperor by his 
uncle Mirzfi Ghiysdu'd-Din Asaf ‘All Khdn who was in the service of 
the Emperor at that time. Ja'far was favourably received by Akbar 
who conferred upon him the Mansab of twenty and attached him 


(1) 'Ain. Tr., p. 516 • Text P. 164. 

(2) Vol. II., P. 335. 

(3) Sharif Amuli was a staunch follower of Akbar's Din*i«Ilahi and his 
apostle for Bengal ; Baddoni calls him a frivolous and a detestable heretic. For 
details of his life see Badaoni Vol. II, p. 245 ; Tuzuk, p. 22 j ‘Ain., Tr. pp. 452, 
607. 

(4) Vol. Ill, Lucknow edn. p. 629. 

(5) Nashtar-i-‘Ishq p. 524, Ddghistinf says, he died in the Deccan. 

(6) ‘Ain. Tr. I. p. 607 • Text. p. 181. 

(7) Nashtar-i-Ishq 524 ; Badioni, II., p, 335. 

‘Am, Tr. 4 ^®* 
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to the DiCkhilis of his uncle. ^ This rank was considered by Ja^fer 
as a mark of insult rather than honour, so he gave up visiting the 
court. When this matter was reported to the Emperor he was ordered 
to go to Bengal* to the court of Khan Jah^n, the Governor of the 
province. During those days compelling a man to come over to 
Bengal was considered a great punishment as it was commonly 
believed that the unhealthy climate of the province was sufficient to 
kill a person of the western countries, and very few could survive 
the effects of the enervating climate. An interesting anecdote has 
been related of his meeting with Maulan^ Q^sim Kdhl® at Akbara- 
bad before he left for Bengal. When they met, the Maul^na enquired 
who he was and where he was going. Ja‘far explained the 
situation and said that he was ordered by the Emperor to go 
to Bengal. At this the Maulan^ said “You are a comely youth. 
It is a pity that you are to go to Bengal He replied “I have no 
choice ; I am going there depending on the will of God. Whatever 
is destined will be fulfilled^’. The Maul^ina then remarked “Beware ! 
Do not rely on God. It is the same God who has made the most 
darling ones of the prophet to be martyrs in the field of Karbal^.”* 
When Ja'far Beg reached Bengal, Khiin Jah.-ln was ill and died 
a few days afterwards.® Tliis fact gives us an approximate date of 
his arrival in Bengal. Khdn Jahsln died in the end of the year 
886 A.H. — 1578 A.D. So we can reasonably conclude that Ja‘far- 
Beg came to Bengal some time towards the end of 1578 A.D. Kh^n 
Jahdn was succeeded by Muzaffar Khan in the Yiceroyalty of 
Bengal. During the latter’s rule the Afghan chiefs rebelled and 
put Muzaffar Khdn to death.® At the time of tliis mutiny when 

(1) Ibid . Nashtar-i-‘Ishq, p. 245, is evidently wrong when it says that 
he was given the Mansab of forty. Dakhili is a contingent of infantry. They 
are also called Nima SawSirdn or half troopers. 'Ain. Tr. I., 254. 

(2) Nashtar-i-‘Ishq, p. 246 ; Badionl III, 216. 

(3) Kdhi was a scholar of Akbar’s time. He was a free thinker and a 
disciple of the Emperor. Vide ‘Ain,, Tr. I. p. 566, Text p. 172, and Baddoni, 
HI. p. 172. 

(4) Nashtar>i*‘Ishq p. 246. 

(5) Ibid p. 246. 

(6) For detailed history of this rebellion see Bad^onl, Vol. II,, pp, 280^1, 
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many of the nobles went over to the enem/s side, Ja‘far Beg 
remained loyal to the Emperor and after the murder of MuzafFar 
Khan he fled from Tandah to Patehpur Sikri. The Emperor 
received him very favourably and appointed him to tlie post of 
Bakhshi or Pay-master-General with the title of Asaf IQiftn. During 
the reign of Jahifngfr also he held responsible positions and was 
raised to the rank of five thousand/ He died at Burh4npi1r in 
1021 A.H.= 1612 A.D. at the age of sixty-three,* during the reign 
of Jahangir when he was deputed in one of the expeditions to the 
Deccan. 

He is said to be an accomplished scholar possessing great 
intelligence and lofty ideas/ He was an able writer in prose and 
verse. He is the author of a Masnavl called “Shirin and Khusrau” 

written after the style of Niz^tmf. Ms. copies of this Masnavf are 

•• 

available in several of the important oriental Libraries.* Verses 
from this book have been profusely quoted in Nashtar-i-Tshq, ‘Afn- 
Akbari and other Tazkiras. 


SALIk 

His full name is Mlrz^ Muhammad Qulf Tihrjfnf. Salim is 
his poetical name. He was a man of Turkish descent and migrated 
to India from his native land during the reign of the Emperor 
Sh4h-Jahsin. In his early life he was at the court of Mfrza 
‘Abdu’llah the Vizier of Lahijiin, where he was married and a 
child was bom to him. On his arrival in India he wrote a Qasfda 
in honour of the Emperor with the purpose of becoming one of the 
court poets. But owing to the jealousy of Abti T4lib Kalfm, the 
poet laureate of the Emperor, he failed to get a favourable reception 
at the court. Being disappointed, he gave up the idea of becoming 
a court poet and then became a ‘nadim" or boon companion of 
‘Abduls Sal^im Mashhadi known as Islihn-Khfin who ruled in Bengal 

(1) Tuzuk, p. 109* 

(2) Nashtar-i-‘Ishq, p. 247 j Tuzuk p. 108. 

(3) ‘Ain. Tr. I, p. 573 j Text, p. I73* 

(4) Catalogue of Bankipore, No. 374 ; Rieu Vol. I, p. 118, 
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from 104749 A.H. =1637-39 A.D. He died in 1057 A.H.=1647 AJ). 
at Kashmir and was buried there." According to Nasrab4dl he 
died in 1052 A.H. 

He has left a Diw^n consisting of different kmds of poetry, 
and a Masnavi called ‘Qazfi-wa-qadr’ (Determination and freewill). 
Husain Qiill Khdn the author of the Nashtar-i-‘Ishq* says that 
his Masnavi was very popular and obfciined the same rank as that 
of Nal-Daman of Faizi. Copies of this Masnavi are available. 
A Ms. copy of his Qasida is in the possession of Hakim Habfbur- 
Rabman of Dacca. While he was at Liihijan he composed a 
Masnavi describing the beauty of Lslhfjiin. When he came to 
India this Masnavi was re-written describing the beauties of 
Kashmir.® 


WALAH IIARWI 

His name is Mulla Darwish. He was a pupil of Maul^na 
Fasihi Ansari. He came to Bengal by the sea-route from Persia 
during the reign of Shah Jahiin. He lived and died in Bengal.* 
The exact date of his immigration to Bengal or the place where he 
settled is not exactly known. The Nashtar-i-Tshq® says that when 
Mlrz4 ‘Abdid-Qitdir Bidil travelled in the Subah of Bang, (Bengal), 
he enjoyed the company of Darwish W^lah and was much benefited 
by this meeting. Mirza Bidil stayed in Bengal during the viceroyalty 
of prince Md. ‘Azam, second son of Aimangzib (l()78-80). This fact 
shows that the poet had settled in some part of Eastern Bengal, 
probably at Dacca which was then the capital of the province and 
centre of culture. 

(To be continued) 


(1) Nashtat-i-Isbq, pp. 505-6. 

(2) P. 506. 

(3) Nasrabldi, p. 297. 

(4) Nig 5 ristan-i-Sukhan, p. '39. 

(5) P. 1206. 



JAGANNATHA’S teeatment of the guna- 
OONCEPT IN SANSKEIT POETICS. 


( By Prakaschandra Lahiri, Kavyatirtha, M.A. ) 


Jfigannatha has never been explicit upon the point as to what 
position exactly he assigns to the Gunas in his theory of Poetry, 
but he has left his views to be inferred by the student of the 
SSstra from a study of his treatment, which is, as we shall see later 
on, mostly an attempt at harmonising the teachings of the old 
school with those of the new. Jjigamiatha’s treatment of the Gupas 
proper, as well as of the structures favourable and detrimental to 
them, extends over a considerable length ( Rasa-gangSdhara, pp, 
53-74) ; and throughout this one would apparently mark in him a 
tendency towards avoiding the question as to the views of what 
school of opinion he is really subscribing to. Thus, his remarks 
at the very beginning of his treatment of the Gupas {rase^ 
caite§u nigaditem nmdJmryaujah-prmMdldiy^ms trin gund-iWihvli, 
p. 53) would probably lead one to understand that he is adhering 
to the teacliings of the early Eisa-dhvani theorists. But shortly, 
after this when he proceeds to deal with the question of the 
substrata of the Gupas, one certainly considers him to be leaning 
towards the views of the Riti school. 

Students of Sanskrit Poetics know that the theory of Gupa 
as conceived by the authors of the DhvanyUloka was developed 
further on the same lines by Mammata. His views were accepted 
with slight or no modification by later writers till the advent of 
Jagannfitha who was the first (and indeed the last) to raise Ms finger 
against this unqualified acceptance. While Jagannfitha does not 
totally reject the position of the Dhvanikfira that the Gupas belong 
to Rasa, Ms main objection against the theory of his predecessors of 
the Dhvani school is that the Gupas do not belong exclusively to the 
Rasas but that they belong to the word and its sense as well, not 
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secondarily but primarily, — a view which bears adequate testimony 
to the influence which the teachings of the school of Vs.mana worked 
upon JagannStha, (pp. 54-55). Next he proceeds to discuss the 

twenty Gupas of Yamana with the remark jarattarUstu (p. 55) 

ityUhuJi (p. 62) giving his own views here and there ; and immediately 
after that he criticises these Gunas exactly after Mammata begmnitig 

with apare tti na tavataii, svikurvanti (p. 62) and ending this 

criticism with “atos traya eva gnnS, iti mammatahha^ddaya)}” 
(p. 64). Lastly, he takes uj) the question of word-structures (pp. 64-73) 
ill which he displays unmistakable traces of the influence of the 
Dhvani theorists. 

It is interesting to note that Jagannatha has not given any 
general definition of Guna, nor has he accepted the one given by the 
early Dhvani theorists, but he has presented the characteristics 
involved in the lattei’^s individual Gunas in such a way that it appears 
to constitute somewhat like a general definition^ in his treatment. 
The early Dhvani theorists^ definition of Guna implies that (1) Gunas 
are (primarily) the properties of Rasa, (2) they reside invariably in 
Rasa and as such, (3) they help the manifestation of Rasa ; and the 
question of the production of some mental conditions through or 
by the Gunas comes in their treatment afterwards, as visesa-lak^anUy 
in connection with the individual Gunas. But Jagannatha has 
observed the fundamental character, vix, the production of one or 
other mental condition, underlying these individual Gunas, and 
appears to have utilised it in connection with the doctrine of Guna in 
general so as to assign a definite independent character to that 


1. JagannStha’s remarks in this connection are interesting though not 
explicit : *'evam tarhi drutyUdi cittavftli-prayojahaivain. prayojakatH-sanihandhtm 
druty'&dikam eva vZ mlidhui y^ikain astu", p. 55, It will be seen that he has 
not expressly stated "di'Uty'&di-cittavrtti-prayojakatvath gutfah", and as such his 
remarks noted above cannot, strictly speaking, be looked upon as a definition 
of Gui}a, But his very attempt at characterising all the Guijas together, 
instead of defining them separately as done by the earlier Dhvani theorists, 
gives the student sufficient indications to understand that it was his intention 
to incorporate in the above remarks the fundamental character of the element 
itself. 
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element*. In other words, he judges the Gui;ia fundamentally in 
terms of the mental condition it produces ; and when this is admitted, 
the question as to which factor the Guija belongs to does not present 
much difficulty. JagannStha appears to solve it from a more or less 
commonsense point of view, even if this is really a matter of 
individual experience and opinion. If the Guna is understood to be 
an element having the capacity of producing some mental condition, 
Jagannatha cannot maintain that that capacity is restricted to Rasa 
alone ; but, on the other hand, he appears to hold that even the external 
aspects of poetry, namely, the word and its sense and the composition 
as a whole may equally possess that capacity®. As such he refuses 
to accept the position of the early Dhvani theorists that one has to 


2. This is, in a sense, an advance made upon the treatment of his 
predecessors whose Gu^ia, having no separate e.xistence excepting in Rasa, 
does not naturally bring a definite idea as to its own character, for when it 
is remarked that a quality belongs to some known factor (e.g. Rasa here) or 
is a dhartna of it, nothing is thereby said so as to give one a clear and definite 
idea of the quality itself. We should remember in this connection that 
towards this advancement Jagannatha had not to explore any appreciable new 
field of thought nor had he any new materials to utilise but he had only to 
present the selfsame treatment of his predecessors in a different way apply- 
ing his remarks (noted in fn. i) as much to the individual Gupas as to the 
element itself and these remarks at once satisfy the samanya as well as the 
vi^e§a-lak§ana of fh® Guija. 

3. Prayojakatvarn cadj'stddi-vtlak^aifam sibddrtha-rasa-racanU-gaiatn tva 
grUhyam (p. 55). Note adystd.di-vilakqat}am where under srf* NSge^a includes 
hnla and possibly deia and such other factors. This appears to imply fhat 
even in ordinary life— apart from the sphere of poetry— particular circumstan- 
ces give rise to mental conditions like druti etc. For instance, some people 
are extremely sentimental by nature and they are easily moved. Similarly, 
when a man reaches a particular place, he may burst into tears if the place is 
associated with some sad remembrances. But we are not concerned with 
the above circumstances. Note also the spirit of harmony with which Jagannatha 
reads the views not only of the different schools ^f thought (e.g. Riti school and 
the Dhvani school) but also of the different writers of the Dhvani- 
school itself. This spirit is clearly traceable in two cases, firstly, with regard 
to the question of the factor to which the Gu^a belongs, and secondly, with 
regard to the relationship between the GiU)as and the mental conditions with 
which they are associated. We know that Mamma|a ( KSyya-prakSsa, )(3riiiSs 

20 
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take recourse to upacHra (secondary or extended use) when one says 
that the Guna belongs to sahda and its artha or is a dharma of them* . 
It will appear, therefore, that Jagann5tha lays no mean emphasis upon 
the structural beauty of composition : and this will also be justified 
by his very elaborate treatment with copious illustrations, of 
structures specially favourable to particular Gunas { tat-tad-guna- 
vyanjana-k^ama, nirmitih p. 65), as well as of the defects which are 


90 * 93 » PP- 474'76 Jhalkikar) takes the Gu^a to be the cause of the 
cUia-Vflti while Visvanatha (S&hUya-darpai}a, vrlti on karika 606, p. 511. ed 
Jfvananda) who is anticipated by Abhinava identifies the Guija with the 
citia-VfUi, Jagannatha generally accepts the position of Mammaja when he 
conceives of the relationship of prayojya and prayojaka between the citta’-VYttis 
and the Guijas (p. 54) but his difference from Mammata appears to lie in the 
fact that while in the latter's opinion Guna produces the citia^vyUt only on 
account of the Rasa in which it always resides, the Guija according to the 
former can produce the citta-vftti even on its own account i.e. quite independ- 
ently of the Rasa in which it does not invariably reside. The spirit of harmony 
is also patent from Jagannathg’s remarks later on (quoted in fn. i) where he 
first takes the Guija to possess the capacity of producing the citia-vylti and 
then identifies the one with the other. Now, when the Guija is cittavyiti' 
prayojaka it may reside in iabda, artha and racanU • and this is explained by the 
fact that the reader’s mind undergoes the process of melting, expansion etc. 
on the perusal of the composition as a whole or of the word and its sense. Thus 
iabda^ artha and racana, which are some external factors responsible for the 
the production of particular mental conditions of the reader are said to be 
cittavftti-prayojdka ; or ’’prayoja-katva may be said to reside in them. But, when 
the Guija is indentified when the citta-vyHi, it must reside only in the Rasa 
because a citta-vyUt cannot reside in Uhda or in artha or in racanU (and 
Jagannatha fights shy even to take recourse to upacara). And contrarily, when 
the Gupa resides in Rasa, it is not possible to conceive of the relationship of 
prayojya and prayojaka between the citta-vrtti and the Guija, because both 
merge their individuality in tha^ state of aesthetic bliss and consequently one has 
to be indentified with the other. The production of the druti and the 
apprehension of the aesthetic bliss take place simultaneously. So it is that the 
Guija is generally cittavytti-prayojaka, but in the case of Rasa it is citta-vyitir 
eva ; for here the relationship of cause and effect disappears. This will also be 
justified by the fact that the Rasa has been classified as asaMak^aJtratna 
vyahgji. 

4. talhJl ca SabdUrthayor api mJidhury^der idyiasya sattvdd upac'Uro naiva 
kalpya iti tu tMSdyiUh. p. 55, n. 9.10. 
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detrimental to structural beauty. These extend over a great length 
(pp. 64-74) in Jagannfitha^s treatment but it is not necessary for us to 
study them in detail in this connection. 

From what has been said above it will not be difficult to 
ascertain Jagannatha^s attitude towards the question of the 
relationship between the Rasa and the Guna. Naturally, he cannot 
regard the Guna to be the inherent property of the Rasa alone 
{rasa-mUtra-dharma) . But his arguments in support of this position 
are interesting, not only because they are mixed up with his 
knowledge of philosophical technicalities but also because they 
appear to afford a fine example of what Dr. De calls his “subtle 
reasoning^’ and his “tendency towards controversy... combined with 
an aptitude for hairsplitting refinement” (Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. 11, 
p. 318). He holds that the theory of early writers of the Dhvani school 
that the Guna is rasa-dharma can be proved neither by perception 
(p. 54. 11. 12. 14) nor by inference. In the first place, he remarks 
that imlike usi}a-spar§a, which is the anala-dharma, the Gupa, 
which is the so-called rasa-dharma, cannot be perceived idepen- 
dently of druti etc., the rasa-kUrya. Speaking plainly, it stands 
thus : it is quite possible for us to feel the heat of the fire 
(atuila-dharma) even when it does not actually bum us. But the 
Gupa is not capable of being perceived independently because its 
existence is, according to Dhvani theorists, inseparably mixed up 
with the particular mental condition which the reader undergoes 
in the process of the realisation of Rasa. On the other hand, if it 
is assumed that the Rasa, along with the Guna, produces druU etc. 
as its effect, and argued on that strength that the Guna is to be 
inferred as the determinant of the causality in Rasa (kdra'^tdva- 
cch^dakatayU’^), Jaganniltha would reply by saying that when the 
Rasa can, by ' itself, produce the particular mental condition, it is 
superfluous to admit the existence of another element, vix., Gupa, 


5 . This refers to the theory in Vaile§ika philosophy that a thing 
cannot be regarded as a cause unless it is associated with a number of condi- 
tions which must exist in the cause in order that it might produce the effect 
In the present case it resolves into the position that the Rasa can produce the 
4rHti because of the Gupa which exists in it as its 
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in it". Next, JagannStha argues that the Guna cannot be regarded 
as the property iguna or dharma) of Rasa (the Mman of poetry), 
because the Mman is, according to the Vedantin's conception 
without any attribute ^ Nor can the Guna be attributed to the 
permanent moods like rati etc., because these, being some limitin g 
conditions (npUdhi) of the Rasas, are to be looked upon as their 
differentia, and as such further attributes cannot be associated with 
them*. It will appear, therefore, that Jagannsltha^s intention was to 
treat the Gunas as absolute entities and in this respect he may be 
said to be a follower of Bharata and Bhamaha. But his own 
characterisation of the Rasa along with Sabda, artl/u etc. as one of 
the substrata of the Gunas (—the capacity for producing the mental 
conditions) leaves at least some scope for considering his Guna to be 
a property of the Risa. The Dhvanikfira's use of expressions like 
*'Srng5,ro madhurah” (D. K. ii, 8) is, according to Jagannatha, 
analogous with the ordinary use of an expression vajigamUia umd, 
where uqnatva is not the exclusive but accidental quality of 
vS,jigandM*, since it may reside as much in vajigaudka as in other 
articles like onion, musk and wine. 

It ought to be noted that although the Guna (like any other 
poetic element) does not find any exijress mention in Jagannatha^s 
definition of poetry (raiimniyartka-pratipadalcafy sabdak, p. 4*®) 


6. tadr^a-guija-vi^i§ta-rasanaih drutyadi-karaijatvad karanitavacchedaka- 
tayS guijanam'^ anumanam iti cet, (na), pratisvikarupeijaiva rasanatti karaijato- 
papattau guijakalpane gauravat (p. 54). 

7. paramStmS guna-sunya eveti maya-vadino inanyante, Jhalkikar, 
Nynyitko^ {1928) p. 473- 

8. kiih catmano nirgu^jatayatma-rupa-rasa-gunatvarfi raadhuryadinatn 
anupapannam. evath tadupadhi-ratyadi-gunatvam api. manabhavat, para-rity 5 
gu^e gUQgntarasyanaucityac ca. p. 55. 

9. The Vsjigandhi {withania somnifera) is an Indian plant which is 
famous specially for its stimulating character. 

10. lak^ai}e gur}lAamk^radi’niveio'pi m yuktal}. uditark mai}dalarh xHdhol} 

Hi k&vye .gato'stam arkah ilyUdau cavyapiyapdilefi (p. 6). These two specific 

instances are, he holds, charming by reason of their suggested sense, although 
they contain neither Gu^a nor Alaihkara, Thus, he appears to support his 
position on the ground that the practice of mentioning a particular poetic 
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his broad conception of this element is quite in harmony with the 
definition and to some extent helps us to understand the propriety 
of his classification of poetry. Dr. De has already noted “ the 
wide scope of JagannStha’s definition of poetry, namely, that the 
mmaniyaM involved therein includes in its comprehensiveness all 
the ortliodox poetic elements. In the case of Gunas, the mental 
conditions evoked account for the poetic charm (rmrmrpiyatd,) and 
their presence raises even sabda, artha and racanO, (not to speak 
of Rasa) to the standard of the reader’s appreciation. This 
adequately justifies the fact that JagannStha, like Kuntaka, does 
not look upon the presence of Rasa as the only test of a poem’s 
appeal to the reader. ’ * In his opinion raniar}iyatU, which is taken 
to be the sine qua non of true poetry, is due to the presence not 
qply of Rasa but also of one or more of other factors, namely, vasiu 
and alamkara-dhvani, vacyalamkdra etc. The contribution of his 
Gunas in this comiection is also not insignificant. His classification 


element in the definition of poetry is defective since it excludes the scope of 
other poetic elements. Two courses are then open. Either all the elements 
that can afford poetic charm should be explicitly embodied in the definition of 
poetry, or it must be defined in terms of some such factor as may be regarded 
as the essence of all of them. It may, therefore, be generally held that 
Jagannatha thinks his definition to be an improvement upon that of his 
predecessors of the Dhvani school (not excluding Mammafa) in the sense that 
these latter could not effectively utilise a factor like Jagannatha’s ratna^yam 
(or their cnrutva, camatiUra, vicchitti etc.) which stands like a symbol for all 
the orthodox poetic elements. Nagela appears to be .correct when ho 
remarks : tvam ca viU^.i-lah^ai}e te^Urk {gut^^aAikHrUdinUih) nivetipi 
sUm(inya‘lai^ai}e ie^m na niveia iti na ko'pi do^ah (p. 7, Rasa-gaqgSdhara), 

11. Sanskrit Potties, 319, where the term ratnaifiyam and its 

scope (specially with reference to Rasa) have been explained. The different 
heads of classification have also been explained on pp. 320^1 of the same book. 

12. yat-tu rasavad eva knvyam iti snhityadarpatft nirpitam, ian na, 
vastvala^kUra-prtdhltnUn'iin kZvyQnUih ahUvyatvUpatteb na ce^fSpatti^. PtakSkavi- 

saihpradnyasyakuliihava-prasaiigai (p. 7. Jagannatha’s main 

objection against Vilvanatha’s definition of poetry is that the latter in his 
attempt at perfection by directly referring to Rasa in bis definition considerably 
narrows down the scope thereof. {Stt Sanskrit Potties Vol.ii, pp. a83>84fo^ 
Jagannatha’s objections against Vii$van9tha in detail), . * 
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of poetry into four different classes namely (1) uttamottama 
(2) uttama, (3) madhyama and (4) adhama (p. 9) also bears testimony 
to the above fact. These heads of classification will show that the 
presence or otherwise of Rasa serves only to effect a gradation in 
the degree of charmingness ; nevertheless, he admits of the existence 
of some sort of poetic charm in all of them. His later discussion 
about word-structures specially favourable to particular Gunas^* 
with copious illustrations in all possible detail tends to show that 
the scope of his Gunas is scarcely limited and that he views poetic 
charm as belonging to a wide range of linguistic composition.^* 

We shall now briefly discuss Jagannatha^s reading of the 
Gupas of Vamaua mider two sections according as they belong to 
§ahda or to artha, and note the discrepancies between the two 
theorists in their respective treatment of these Gunas. We have 


13. madhura-msesu ye viie^nto varjanlyU anupadain vak^’antt ia evau- 
jasvi^vanukulUfi, ye c^tiukulalyokins te pratikTiln iti samctnyaio niri}ayal} (p.69). 
Thus the structure which is detrimental to one Gu^a (Madhurya) is 
favourable to another (Ojas) and viee versa. Hence the presence of one or 
the other Guga can be felt in any of the two types of composition. 
And as for Prasada, it has hardly any restriction, quick apprehension 
of the sense being its essential character. Jagannatha himself has 
remarked (p. 54) prasndastu sarvefu rase^u sarv'&su racanUsu ca sndhZra^alt. 
In a word, the very fact that Jagannatha has admitted the presence of Guga in 
and also outside Rasa has theoretically enlarged the scope of this element 
and consequently of poetic charm itself. 

14. We must emphasise here that this is again a matter of individual 
appreciation. In any case, it should be admitted that poems which are sarasa 
do not produce the same amount of poetic charm as those which have in them, 
according to Jagannatha, Gugas independently of Rasa, Jagannatha would 
naturally say that the degree of the mental condition produced makes all this 
difference. Even in the case of Rasa, Jagannatha has referred (p. 53) to a 
controversy among two classes of theorists over the question whether a greater 
degree of druii is produced in the order viz., Sambhoga, Karuga, Vipralambha 
and §Snta, or in the order viz., Sambhoga, Karuga, !§anta and Vipralambha. Such 
a controversy is absolutely unprofitable, and Jagannatha himself has appealed 
to the experience of the connoisseur for a decision over the matter yadi 
fahfdayM’&m mubhavdsti sSifi tadCs sa pramU^atn^) 
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already'*" studied Vfimana’s Gunas, but for the sake of convenience 
we shall here arrange the readings of both in a tabular form : — 

I. Sabdagu^as. 

VUmana JagannS,tka 

(1) 4leasa : — masrnatva ktbdUnUm bhinnUnUm-apy-ekatva- 

pratibMtia-prayojdka}} samhitayaikor 
jMiya- vari^a- vinyS,so gUdkatvd,- 

paraparyayaJp (p. 56) 

JagannStha^s kihdUnJXin bhinnMam-apyekatva-pmtibMna-prayojaka 
is equivalent to Vamana^s vrUi yasmin sati bahunyapi padQnyekavad 
bhUsante, The formation of many words into a single whole is 
the character of the Guna in both. But wliile according to Vamana 
this is due to masrnatva or ease of pronunciation, Jagannatha 
thinks this to be due to the presence of many words compounded 
together, in which alliteration (ekajatiya-varna-vinyasa) plays a 
prominent part. The gUdhatva is also the character of Vamana^s 
Ojas. Jagannatha is inclined to approximate his Slesa to Dandin^a, 
as will appear from his citation of Dandin’s definition of lli§t;a 
(-aspasta-saithilyajy but we ought not to ignore one important 
fact that Dapdin’s Sle§a involves no compound words which one 
sees in Jagannatha’s. 

(2) Prasada : — saithilya gUdhatva-saUhilyUbhyam vyutkra~ 

(guTiah samplavRt) menu misranam handhasya (ibid). 

The vyutkrama literally means “inversion”. Jagannatha uses it in 
the sense of admixture or “alternate appearance”, as his vftti on 
the illustrative verse shows.' * Both these theorists mean the same 
thing by this Guna, but Jagannatha states his point more clearly. 


14a. IHQ, Vol. IX, no. 4., pp. 835-853. 

1 5. 'I’he verse runs thus : — 

iiik irUmas taoa vlratZAi vayam ami yamin dharHihaifdala-kridtl' 
hupd^lita-ihru-Soi^a'nayane dormai^ 4 <^la‘^ daiyaii etc, air a yasminnityantaih 
inithilyam, bhrU^&ahdUntaAi i^hatvdin, punar nayaneiyantaih prathamam ifyOdi 
bodhyam (p. 36). 
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Vnmana Jagawn^tha 

(3) Samata : — nvXrgUbhed^^ upakramUd UsmyiUpte rityabhedaJ}'^* 

(ibid) 

(4) Madhurya : — prthakrpadatva samyoga-para-hrasvUtiriktor 

vanm-ghaiitatve soli prthalcr 
padaimm (ibid) 

Jagann&tha urges the necessity for the absensc of conjunct 
consonants. Nagesa remarks on prtlmk-padatva : padani hhinnUn- 
yapek^iMni, na tu kUsavat. He apparently itisists upon the absense 
of compound words which has also been explicitly demanded in 
Vamana's vrtti,^ ' 

(5) Sukumarata : — ajarathalva aparnsa-varna-ghatitatva (p. 57) 

{=^apUru^ya) 

(6) Artliavyakti : — artha-vyakti-hetutva jhngiti-pratiyamamrth(t7i’' 

vayakaiva (quick appre- 
hension of the connection 
of ideas (ibid) 

Nagesa understands this quick apprehension to be due to the fact 
that the composition is complete in itself. One has not to depend 
upon any extrinsic matter in order to understand the sense {S^JeanksMi- 
sakala-MrarM~s!imagri-saUv^d Hi hhMvah), Vamana, however, does 
not make it clear what this explicitness of the sense is 
due to. 


16. It ought to be noted that Jagannatha has not treated of the Ritis 
separately. But reference to upanSgariiS in the vj'ili {upanagarikayaivo- 
pakrama~sarnak&rau) as well as Nage^a’s commentary on the definition of this 
Gurja (iltaya& copand.garika parn^U homala ca^ eta eva 'krameij.a vaidarbhi- 

gau^l-pdtic^ya ucyante p. 56). leaves no room for doubt that JagannStha 

holds the same view as Mammala, who follows Udbha^a in his conception 
of the VjUis. 

17. samltsa-dairghya-'nivfttipararii cailat ( VSmana’s vytli on iii, 1, 20 ). 
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Vnmana JagannUtlm 

(7) UdSrata : — vikafatva iyasmin sati kathinar-varitarghatati^^p(^ 
nftyantiva padGni) vikatatvarlakqai^G (Expan- 
sion in the form of an, 
arrangement of harsh 
syllables^* ibid). 

1 8. JagannStha does not accept that the vika^atva involved here is due 
to a swing of words {padZnnAt nj'tyatprayatvam) as enjoined by Vamana. He 
appears to hold that Marntnafa could not have included the earlier theorists' 
Udarata under his Ojas, had he understood this vikafatva to be due to a 
peculiar swing of words ; for, the verse sva-carai}a-vinivi^fair ntipurair 
nartaleln^m etc. (which Vamana selected as an illustration of his UdSratS 
(labdl) but which has been wrongly ascribed by JagannStha to the commen- 
tators of the KUvyaprdkUid) is in JagannStha's opinion, hardly favourable 
to the structure of Mammafa’s Ojas. On the other hand, it contains,, in his 
opinion, Msdhurya in some of its parts. Now, it is probable that Mamma^a 
included Vamana’s Vika(ata under his uddhatatgumpha without taking into 
account Vamana’s illustrative verse. But if he included Vamana’s 
nflyatptUyatva under his Ojas without being satisfied that the verse in 
question was favourable to the structure thereof, Mammaja himself was to 
blame, and not his commentators. Further, JagannStha does not think that 
the verse in question contains a swing of words at all. This is of course a 
matter of opinion, and even the last two feet (specially the last foot of his 
own illustration of Udarata viz , haihoddhata-jdtodbhato gatapafo nafo nytyati) 
may in a sense be also said to contain a swing of words. His modification of 
VSmana's treatment with regard to the definition of three Sabda guifos, viz,, 
§le|a, SamSdhi and PrasSda simplifies and to some extent strengthens the weak 
position of VSmana, but it must be said that he has sadly betrayed himself 
in his treatment of VSmana's {iabda) UdSratS where he mysteriously ascribes 
VSmana’s views to the commentators of KP, This admits of no doubt that 
he had not before him V£mana*s work, but he gathered the latter's views 
from some second-hand source. The manner of his ascription of the 
definition of Vile§okti to VSmana does not militate against the view put 
forward here ; for, he might have taken this from §rfdhara's commentary 
on ESvyaprakS^a-viveka where VSmana’s definition of Vife$okti has been 
criticised. (A. S. B. Manuscript of the K, P. Viveka, fol. 194b). In this 
connection, another fact should also be taken into account. JagannStha has 
nowhere mentioned the name of Vsmana or of Da^^in with reference to the 
older theorists* (jaratiarTi}^) \reztcamx. of Guijas, and be appears to have 
confused the treatment of these two theorists when he speaks of the two«fo!d 
aspect of each of the Gu^as, and at the same time enumerates them by quoting , 

21 
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V&mana JaganMtha 

(8) Ojas :—gQdhabandkatva savtyogor^arorhrasva-^dmryar 

rUpa-g^dhatva (p. 58). 

The use of the espression samyogapara’hrasva-prUeurya (abundance 
of vowels followed by conjunct consonants) raises a doubt whether 
JagannStha takes gSdhatva here to mean sMurSgatva after Abhinava- 
gupta“. In fact, the gUdhatva as referred to here and that explained 
in connection with Sle^a do not appear to be much different. Even 
saAiyogapara-hrasva-pracunja does exist in the illustration of 
Jagannatha’s 81e§a. It seems, that the character of these two Gupas 
have not been clearly kept apart by JagannStha. 

(9) K&nti : — anjjvalya avidagdha-vaidikddi-prayoga-yogyS,nd,m 

(bandhasya) padUnam pariMrem prayujyamUne^u 

padesu lokottara-sobhdri’Upam aujjvab- 
yam (ibid) 

JagannStha’s definition is merely an elucidation of VSmana^s sUka 
and VrtH 

(10) Samsdhi: — iXroMvaroha-krama bandha-gddhatva-sUhilatvayob 

h'amei^vasthd,tiam (ibid) 

JagannStha appears to take S,roha and avaroha as synonymous respec- 
tively with gMJiatva and Uthilatm, a position not on a par with that 
of Vsmana who takes Uroha and avaroha to be particular aspects 
{twr&vasths) of Ojas igUdhatva) and Prasada {sithilatva) respectively 
and not identical with them. He distinguishes Samadhi from Prasada 
on the ground that while in the latter gUdkatva and iaitkilya appear 
alternately more than once {vyutkrama), in the former both appear 
only once, one being toned down or heightened by another.®® 


the well known verse ilefab PrasUdab etc. of Daq^in (Kavyadar^a I, 41) to 
whom, however, such an idea of the two-fold aspect of a Gupa did not occur 
so clearly. 

19. The Gupa-Doctrine in Bharata. IHQ. Vol. VI, no, a, p. 357. 

ao. irama eva hi tayob prasidid asya bheddkab, taira hi tayor vyuikrantiga 
58). 
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II. Artha-gunas. 

Vumana Jagann&tha 

( 1 ) :--ghafaM lcriyS,~paramparS,yS, vidagdlwf-ceqjitasya 

t&d-asphuiatvasya tad<ipapixdakar^ukte^ 
ca sUmUnyMhikarai^ya-rUpafy samsarga^ 

(p. 69) 

JagaunStha^s definition would mean “identical association of an artful 
demeanour — its incongruity (lit. indistinctness) as well as a well- 
reasoned combination by means of a series of actions." NSge&i 
rightly reads kriyWparamparayU instead of pararriparUyUl}. He 
refers to the too-well-known verse clr^tvaikasam-samsthite priyatame 
etc. (quoted in Vamana, Abhinava and Bhoja) as an illustration. 
Vamana's ghatand, we have already explained.*®^ Jagannfitha has 
probably given this definition purposely, in order that it might fit in 
with the sense of the verse in question. 

(2) Prasada i-artha-vaimalya yUvadrartkaka’padatva-rUpam artha 

iprayojaka-mUtra'- -^vaimalyam (p. 69). 

pada-parigraha) 

(3) Samata x—avai^amya prakrairUlbhangenUrthaghafanlS,tm(^e(m 

= iprakramnbheda) avm§amyam (ibid) * ^ 

(4) Madhurya :—ukti-vaicitrya ekasyS, evoktefy punafy kathanOt- 

makam ukti-vaicitryam (ibid). 

Gopendra Tripurahara, in his commentary on Vamana {vptti, p. 92, 
Yapi-vilasa Press edn.) takes this uktirvaidtrya to mean mrij/ycmUhr 
nasyJXrthasya pratikarqe pratipUdye bhahgyantareyokU^ 


aoA. IHQ Vol. IX, no 4, pp. 844 - 45 . 

a I. It should be carefully noted that Jagannatha's illustrative verse 
haribpit^ harir mUtHharir hhrWA harilf. sukft } 

Aariih sarvatra paiylimi barer anyan na bh2Ui m j { 

is an example more of a Saida-gu^a than of an arthaf-gui^a. In Vamant’s 
illustrative verse, however, which deals with ftu-tandht and which we 
bt^ve already discussed in its proper place, the Gu^a may rightly be said to 
belong to arthu. 
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Jagannatha, following Mammata, remarks in his vrtti that but for 
this strikingness of utterance there would appear a fault* * called 
anavikrtatva which the Pre-dhvani theorists call ekUrthatva (useless 
repetition of the same expression). This bhangyantara-kathana 
would not only keep the poem free from the fault mentioned above 
but also add a definite charm to it. 

VHmana JagannMha 

(6) Sukumara v—apUrusya akUnde soka-dUyitrUbhltva-^Upam 

apUrusymn (p. 60). 

Jagannatha (as alo Gopendra Tripurahara in his commentary) 
considers the A.llilata-dosa to be a negation of this Guna. It may be 
noted that the amahgala variety of A^lilata-do§a specifically consti- 
tutes the corresponding fault. 

(6) Arthavyakti : — vastu-svabh&va vastuno vamantyasyUsUdhUranor 
-sphutatva kriya-^'upaycn' varmnam (ibid) 

As before, Jagannatha follows Mammata and states explicitly in his 
v^tti that this Gupa comes under the Svabhavokti Alamkara of the 
new school. 

32. Jagannatha has not dealt separately with the concept of Do§a except 
incidentally in connection with the (jupas ; but he has given, after Ananda- 
vardhana, a comprehensive treatment of the mutual contradiction of the 
Rasas (pp. 56-63). He has named two technical faults anavXkricUva and 
aililaiH here in connection with his discussion of Vamana’s Gupas, and these 
appear as opposites of the Artha-gupas MSdhurya and SukumaratS. Next, 
all sorts of faults that arise in connection with word-structure have been 
included by him under a single technical name airavya (evam ime iarvi 
pyaSmvyahhtd&l} TtUvya-s^lmMye varjanlyah p. 69), Besides this, he has also 
referred to some other faults which are to be particularly discarded 
{viie^ato varjanlynl}) inasmuch as they deal with structures which prove to 
be particularly detrimental to the realisation of Rasa. It will not be 
profitable for us to discuss these defects of structure in all their detail. We 
would do well only to remember that Jagannatha has generally followed his 
predecessors in the Post-dhvani school in his treatment of this section. It 
cannot be said with any amount of certainty whether the unfinished nature 
of JagannStha’s work was to any extent responsible for his omission of a 
separate treatment of the concept of Do$a, His incidental reference to the 
Dofa in connection with Gupa and Rasa and bis elaborate treatment of 
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Vhmam JagamUttha 

(7) Udarata '.—agrWmyatva grUmyartha-parihllra 

(8) Ojas : — arthasya praudhih (its five ekasya padltrthasya hahubhil^ 
varieties have been already padair ahhidhdnam (ibid) 
noted)* 

bahUnUm caikma, tathaikasya 
vdkyUrtkasya bahubhir vSfc- 
yaif} hdhu~vQ,kyU,rthasyaikavll~ 
kyenUbhidhUnam, viie^aydl’ 
nUm sUbhiprUyatmm ceti 
paficavidham ojaJ}, (ibid). 

Jagannatha explains sUbhiprUyatva as prkrtartka-posakatd which is 
later on taken (after Mammata) to be a negation of the fault 
apu^tUrtha (use of unnecessary epithets). 

(9) Kanti : — diptarasatva diptarasatva (p. 62) 

(10) Samadhi :—arihad^sti avart^ita-pUrvo'yam arthafy 

pUrva-varnitaechUyo veti 
kaver Ulocamm (ibid) 

It is needless to mention that Jagannatha’s definition is no thing 
but an elucidation of the two kinds of artha mentioned by Vamana. 
Jagannatha, later on (p. 63), remarks in the name of Mammata 
that the poet’s consideration {kaver ^locanam) about the artha, being 
absolutely necessary in Ms production, need not be regarded as a 
separate Guna ; otherwise the poet’s genius too would have to be 
regarded as such**. 

Rasa-virodha <pp. 46-53) prior to it make it probable that, like Snanda- 
vardhana, Jagannatha did not think it necessary to treat the Do$as very 
elaborately but considered the Rasa-do;a (roughly anauciiya) to be the main 
factor disturbing the poetic effect. 

22 A. /.fl^j 2 ,.Vol. IX, p. 842. ' 

23. samZdhts tu havigatalj. ItUvyasya Mraifaik, na tu gutfafy pratibhnyH api 
hnvyo-gutfaivapatteb. We have seen that Mammata does not criticise the 
Gupa exactly in this way, but it must be said that Jagannatha*# Criticism is 
^uito an interesting and partinent one, 
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Similarly, Jagannatha criticizes all the above Gunas of Vamana 
under the name and after the manner of Mammata, ultimately 
admitting, like all Dhvani theorists, the existence of only three Qu^as 
on the basis of the mental conditions. It will be mere repetition 
to study here this criticism in detail, but we may present in a tabular 
form that aU the above twenty Gupas can, according to the new 
theorists, be ultimately resolved into three, including some under one of 
these and some under Rasadhvani or the Al^mkaras, and characterising 
others as mere or even positive do^as. The uktivaidtrya 

need not be treated as a separate Guna since there may be 
innumerble varieties of strikingness m different poems according 
to the power of the poet. 


GUNAS INCLUDED UNDER OR TREATED AS.... 

New Guna Rasadhvani Vaicitrya- Mere Posi- 


or 

Alamkara. 

1. te^A 

i. fiabda ojo- 

vyaSjaka- 

ghafana 

ii. artha 

2. PRASIDA 

i iSabda prasada- 
vyaSjaka- 
ghatana 

ii. artha . ... 

8. SAMATl 

i. liabda ••• «.* 

ii, artha ,,, 


matra Negation tive 
no Guna. of the Dofa. 
Dofa. 


vaicitrya- 

matra 


adhika- 

padatva 

«#• sometimes 
a veritable 
do§a 

vai§amya- 
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4. 

MIDHDKYA 




i. kbda madhurya- 

• • • 

♦ «« 


vyaSjaka- 




gha^ana 




ii. artha 


anavlkrtatva 

5. 

STOUMIRATI 




i. ^abda 

• • • 

ka^t^tva 


ii. artha 

« • • 

amafigala-’ 




rapa^llla 

6 . 

ARTHA-VYAKTI 




L labda Prasada 

%•* 

• • • 


ii. artha ... svabhfivokti 

7. UDlRATl 

i. iSabda ojo- 

vyaSjaka- 
ghat^anS 

ii. artka 

8. OJAS 

i ^abda ojo- 

vyaSjaka- 
ghatana 


. Basadhvani 
etc. 

i labda ojo- 

vyaSjaka- 


ii. artha 

9. KlNTI 

i. ^bda 
ii. artha 

10. SAMlDHI 


... grfimyatva 

••• ••• «•« 

vaicitrya- apu^tSrtha 
mStra 

... gramyatva «.« 


•#« 


il artha 






kftvyakSra^ 


#«• 
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From all that has been said above it will be easily seen that 
the most imporant and original contribution of JagannStha, so far 
as the concept of Guna is concerned, lies in his discussion about the 
substrata of this element. Otherwise he has accepted the teachings 
of the Dhvani theorists only with slight modification here and there. 
In spite of all his attempts to conceal his own views under the garb 
of reference to the teachings of the different theorists, one can 
clearly mark in him a leaning towards the position taken by his 
predecessors, vix. those of the Dhvani school. Thus, he has accepted 
the definition and character of individual Gunas of the Dhvani 
theorists, but treated them in a different way to strengthen his own 
position. He has also adhered to the number and nomenclature of 
the mental conditions and has judged the Gunas on the basis thereof. 
Then again, the Guna, in his theory, comes in the course of his 
treatment of the Rasas and that portion of chapter I which deals 
with the Gunas and their structures ends with the remark : Hi 
saiyik^epe^a mrupitU, rasUl} (p. 74). This proves that, in spite of liis 
widening the scope of the Gunas, Jagannatha was unconsciously 
dragged into the position of the early Dhvani theorists in presenting 
the Guna as a subsidiary element. And lastly, his description of the 
letters {vania), composition {racam) and structures {nirmiU) or 
(gtmpha) B&iha suggestors {vyanjaka) of particular Gunas** shows 
another clear instance of Mammata^s influence upon him. In the 
treatment of Mammata, whose Gui>a resides m sabda and artha 
only secondarily**, the relationship of vyahgya and vyanjaka between 
the Guna on the one hand and the sabda, racam* ^ etc., on the other 
is quite justified ; but in the case of Jagannatha who is an adherent 


®J^e<isMa«aw parlcd.nd,m apyaviSese^a ntddhutysi-v) afljakatTlm 

nhuh (p. 64) ihaiavamyanau/sukyasya mna eva paryavasanat iad-gata- 

ma 4 huiyn%yabhivyafjiU racaneyam (p. 64) tat-tad^^uifa-vyanjana-lc^amaya 

nirmite!} paricayaya mxjanlyaitt nirUpyale (p. 66 ) 

25. madhuryarh tu pare^afn \vamanadlnain praclnanam] astna^i [mdmma- 
tabhaitady] abhyupagata madhurya-vyoMjdkam eva. evaAt ca sarvalra vyan/ak, 
vyah^yababda-prayogo bhdiktah {p. '(i2). ^ 


26. Prdktah iabda-gu^ai ca ye vartpah 
i/a^i.(Kavyaprai<a$a, KSriki 98,. p. 484). 


samaso racana te^aM vyMjdkatam 
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of the theory of the Gmia as a primary virtue of the $abda, such 
a procedure is absolutely unwarrantable. This, together with the 
more important position of Jaganniltha regarding the question of 
the substrata of the Gun as may be explained by the fact that he 
was trying to effect a synthesis of the views of the old school and 
those of the new by borrowing materials from both. This was to 
a great extent responsible for the cimious combination and apparent 
contradiction. 

But the real importance of Jagannatha’s work does not lie 
in his treatment of the concept of Guna alone. It is true that 

he has generally been an adherent to the main teachings of the 

Dhvani theorists, but in spite of that, a careful observer would not 
fail to sec that he displays a spirit of sturdy independence throughout 
his work. Thus, some of the well-established views of eminent 
theorists of the Dhvani school he dismisses unceremoniously as 
incapable of standing criticism ; and even those that he accepts 
had to pass tlu'ough the crucible of his strong scrutiny. He has a 
peculiar way of reproducing things in a forceful language, on 

account of which even long-accepted views appear to be newly set 

forth by him. This is traceable not only in his treatment of the 
Gunas but also of the Alamkaras which constitute the greater portion 
of the present work {Rasa-gangMhara) as well as the whole of his 
Oitramlm^msa-kkandana. 

Jagaimiltha tells us that he received his training at the feet 
of his father Perubhatta, who became a master of all the different 
branches of Hindu Philosophy* \ Jagannatha imbibed from him 
the spirit of an intensive scholarship, and quite naturally his 
knowledge of philosopliical technicalities has crept in even in his 
works on Alamkara. His involved language and his line of argument 
bear proofs of an inevitable influence of his deep study specially of 
Nyaya and Vedanta systems of Philosophy.^ But he appears to 
deviate from the traditional treatment of the SSstra when he brings 
in the technicalities of Philosophy to establish his thesis. Thus, he 
argues, that the dititian being nirguna ( without any attribute ), Gu^as 


27. Rasa-gaflgSdhara i, 3 ; Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, p. 276 and P. V. Kan«. 
(History of Aladikara Literature in his Introduction to the Sahityadarpa^a, 
p.CXXXIII). 
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like Madhurya etc., should not be attached to it, and that these 
Gunas cannot even be properties of the satMyi-bMvas like rati 
which themselves serve as the differentiating characteristics of 
particular Rasas, For, in the first place, we must not forget that the 
propounders of the Rasa theory never understood the realisation of 
Rasa to be identical with the philosophical contemplation of Brahman 
but only analogous with it (brahmUsvMa-sahodara) , and as such they 
must have considered the Q,tman of Kavya to be distinct from the 
object of the VedSntin’s realisation. And, in the second place, the 
Dhvani theorists’ treatment has left no scope for such a criticism, 
since the Guna, which, in their theory, represents the mental condition 
involved in the realisation of Rasa, has got nothing to do with the 
permanent mood (like rati etc.) unless and until this latter is raised to 
a state of relish through certain co-operation of the vibMvas etc. 
Jagannatha completely overlooked the Dhavni theorists’ analogy 
between the Kavya and the human being. Otherwise he would 
not have missed their analogy between the Rasa possessing the Gunas 
as its properties and the human soul possessing human virtues. 
And so far as the Rasa is concerned what appeared to be inconsis- 
tent in the eye of a Naiyayika would not have been so from the 
view point of an Alamkarika, to whom the enjoyment of the 
aesthetic bliss is beyond ordinary cannons of inconsistency and 
irregularity (cf. alaukika-siddher bhusnnam etat, na dUsaij,dm). 
The study of Nyaya Philosophy sometimes tends to make the 
scholars concerned careless about broad facts and mindful about 
minute details. Jagannath probably could not — as he could hardly 
be expected to — prove any exception. 

But whatever objection might be raised against Jagannatha’s 
twisting of language, his subtle distinctions and his habit of using 
philosophical technicalities in arguing a point, it must be admitted 
that the ultimate result which he thus arrives at (viz. that the Gu;m 
is a property of iabdct, artha, rasa and racand alike) is valuable 
since it makes out a strong case for a comprehensive conception of 
poerty, as he has done. As regards the allegations made against 
him we should bear in mind that the spirit of the age in which he 
flourished and the environment in which he was educated were to 
a great extent responsible for them. We know that JagannStha 
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flourished at an age when linguistic precision and logical expositiou 
were accepted as the ideal of scholarship ; and this naturally influenced 
not only JagannStha and his work on poetics but all the difierent 
branches of Sanskrit learning. He argues like a true logician and 
expresses his ideas with force and dignity and presents his theory 
with a great amount of boldness and confidence — a character 
essentially required of all true scholars and honest thinkers. His 
manner of argument, in spite of all its defects, undoubtedly indicates 
what profound amount of tliought he bestowed on the subject. And 
when the theories and principles of Poetics as established by the 
Dhvani school came to be finally estabhslied and widely accepted, 
casting into the background all earlier speculations, any further 
development of the ^astra could, if it was at all to be expected, 
probably be brought about only by a reactionary of the type of 
JagannStha. 



ON THE CONSTITUTION OF LIONIN. 

PULIN Behari Sarkar. 


In spite of the fact that scientific investigation on lignin 
began nearly a century ago (Payen, Compt. rend. 1838, 7, 1052, 
1125) and since then, a large number of workers all over the 
world have engaged themselves to elucidate its nature, the 
constitution of lignin still remains unknown. The structural 
formulae advanced uptil now are found to be highly speculative — 
not a single of them can explain all the experimental facts 
satisfactorily. We have no definite knowledge as regards the 
constituent groups present in the lignin molecule and such knowledge 
is obviously essential to arrive at its structure. Though all the 
common groups e.g. OH, CHO, OCHa, CO, COOH, CH3-CO etc. 
have been reported to occur in one lignin or another, yet surprisingly 
enough evidence is not unequivocal on the presence of such a reactive 
group as CHO. 

It has been suggested by some investigators that carbohydrates 
particularly pentoses, are part and parcel of the lignin molecule, 
but this has met with much opposition. A good deal of controversy 
also exists regarding the molecular size of lignin. While Preudenberg 
et al (Cellulosechemie. 1931. 12, 263) and more recently Klason 
(Ber, 1934, 67, 302) consider that genuine wood-lignin has a very 
high molecular weight, Powell and Whittaker (J.C.S. 1924, 125, 357), 
Harries et al (J. Am. Chem. 80c. 1934, 56, 889), Eassow and Wagner 
(Cellulosechemie. 1932, 13, 109) amongst others hold that its mol. 
wt lies near about 900. 

Then again, there is diversity of opinion as regards its chemical 
nature ; Klason (Ber. 1920, 53, 706, 1864), Heuser and Winsvold 
(Cellulosechemie. 1923, 4, 49), Freudenberg (Ber. 1929, 62, 1654), 
Herzog (Ber. 1929, 62, 1600), Hhgglund (Svensk Kem. Tidskn. 1929, 
41, 185) along with many others regard lignin as an aromatic substance 
with side-chains, but Strupp (Cellulosechemie. 1924, 5, 6) and others 
hold that lignin is hydro-aromatic in nature ; while a third group of 
workers (Willstatter and co-worker, Ber. 1922, 55, 2637) maintaia 
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that lignin ia entirely aliphatic like cellulose and pentosans to which 
it is said to be structurally related. Then there is the fourth school 
of thought, represented chiefly by Jonas (Z. angew. Ohem. 1921, 34 , 
289, 373 ) and Marcusson ( ibid. 1921, 34 , 437 ; 1922, 35 , 165 ; 
1923, 36 , 42 ) who contend that lignin is neither aliphatic nor aromatic 
but is made up of furane nuclei. 

It is therefore obvious that our knowledge of lignin chemistry 
is still rather amorphous and a good deal of clarification requires to 
bo effected before our ideas become crystallised in the form of a 
definite chemical formula for the molecule. In a series of papers 
(Parts i-ix) already published by the author in the Journal ofthe 
Indian Chemical Society, several aspects of this complicated problem 
have been studied ; in the present paper, we shall very briefly discuss 
the results we have so far obtained with jute-lignin in so far as they 
throw any light on its constitution. 

The process of lignification being in all probability a conti- 
nuous one, jute-lignin is expected to be much simpler in composition 
than wood-lignin as it exists in living plants not more than 5 months 
in all. This has been inferred from the facts that lignin from jute has 
a much lighter colour, being pale rosy, while wood-lignin is dark 
gray ; it is dissolved by ClOa practically without leaving any 
residue ; while in the case of wood-lignin it is not so. Thirdly, it is 
acted upon by fused potash at a much lower temperature (200*) 
than wood-lignin, and lastly, the amount of HCHO obtained from 
jute-lignin is appreciably higher than from wood-lignin, (as will be 
shown later on ) showing that it has a lower mol. wfc than the latter. 
Jute is free from nitrogenous matter and has but little ash-content, 
these canfaot therefore contaminate the lignin obtained from jute. 
For the above mentioned reasons, jute-lignin is an ideal sample to 
start with. 

By a comparative study of the different methods of isolation, 
it has been shown by the author (J. Indian Chem. Soc. 1931, 7 , 
397) that HCl-method is the best. By a modification of this method, 
a sample of lignin has been obtained from jute, which is not 
substantially different from the natural product as regards its 
colour, the absence of acetyl group, the presence of iodoform-and 
carbon dioxide-yielding complexes, its methoxyl-conteni^ absent 
of furfuraldehyde-yielding component etc, 
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CARBOHYDRATES AS CONSTITUENT 
PART OF LIGNIN ; 

The fact that Willstatter-lignin from spruce wood gave 
arabinose when boiled with 3^ HCl, led Hagglund (Ber. 1923, 56 , 
1866) to propound the hypothesis that pentosans or furfuraldehyde- 
yielding bodies are part and parcel of the lignin molecule. 
According to Schmidt (Ber. 1925, 58 , 1394) lignin is a compound 
of an aromatic body with not only pentosans but also hexosans. 
During delignification by CIO*, these sugars are removed along 
with ‘lignin’. 

HCl-lignin from jute prepared in the usual way gave traces 
of furfural (aniline-acetate test), on distillation with 12^ HCl, 
but lignin prepared and purified according to the modified method 
of the author gave no trace of it. Jute-lignin prepared by the 
HCl-method is a spongy mass and as such it tenaciously retains 
a fraction of the sugars by absorption, which can only be removed 
by prolonged boiling with water under reflux for 2-3 days. This 
fact shows that pectin or hemi- celluloses are no constituent part 
of lignin. The presence of furfural-yielding complex in lignin 
appears to be due either to incomplete hydrolysis of the plant 
material or to imperfect purification of the lignin even if the 
hydrolysis be complete. 

Secondly, when due allowance is made for the insoluble 
phloroglucide of HCHO (split off from the O-CHi-0 group), the 
discrepancy between the furfural values of raw and delignified 
jute practically disappears, showing thereby that lignin should 
give no furfural on acid distillation, and none is actually found. 
The ultra-violet absorption spectra of lignin and its derivatives 
by Herzog and Hillmer ( Ber. 1927, 60 , 365 ; 1931, 64 , 1288 ) 
indicate that lignin is composed of benzene rings with side-chains 
of 3 carbon atoms, which are saturated. It is therefore in 
disagreement with Schmidt’s view regarding the composition of 
lignin. No sugar has yet been detected in the degradation 
products of lignin to justify the hypothesis that carbohydrates 
are component parts of lignin, which therefore must be 
discarded, 
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BASIC COMPOSITION OF LIGNIN : 

From a careful study of the literature on lignin it would 
appear that all lignins have the same basic composition. Before 
any definite formula can be assigned to lignin, it is essentially 
necessary to establish the identity of the basic structure of 
different lignins. That jute-lignin does not differ fundament- 
ally from various other lignins will be evident from the 
following 

(a) By potash fusion, jute-lignin gave the same decomposition 
products as with other lignins viz. oxalic and butyric acids, 
pyrocatechol, protocatechuic acid and the so-called lignic 
acid. 

(b) By the action of nitric acid, oxalic acid and a nitro- 
product of indefinite composition were obtained from jute-lignin 
as from wood-lignins. 

(c) By chlorination, a yellow chloro-compound is obtained 
from all lignins, the percentage of Cl however somewhat varied 
perhaps owing to the difference in the experimental procedure. 
It is a case of substitution rather than addition in all cases. 
The mol. wt. of chloro-lignin from jute as determined by the 
author was very approximately the same as found by Waentig 
(Z. angew. Chem. 1928, 41, 977, 1001). 

(d) As regards the constituent groups, OCHj, OH, O-CHa-O 
etc, they are all found in every sample. Double bond and 
acetyl group seem to be absent, and the iodoform-and carbon 
dioxide-yielding complexes are present in jute-lignin as also in 
other lignins. 


AROMATIC NATURE OF LIGNIN : 

There is considerable difference of opinion amongst workers 
on b'gnin as to whether it is aliphatic, aromatic or heteroclyclio. 
An overwhelming majority of experimental evidences show that 
lignin contains the benzene nucleus. Apart from the results of 
chemical examination of lignin, we have in our support the physical 
data from the study of ultra-violet absorption iQ>eotra wMoh 
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indicate a benzenoid structure for lignin. With jute>lignin the 
following evidences have been obtained 

(a) By potash fusion of jute-lignin, protocatechuic acid 
(maximum yield 13.87^) and pyrocatechol (3.84^) were found 
as the decomposition products. Delignified jute under the circum- 
stances gave no aromatic products, 

(b) When HCHO is split off from jute-lignin, the resulting 
products dissolve completely in dilute caustic alkalis, though ‘the 
original lignin is insoluble in them. This indicates that free 
phenolic groups have been formed and that the O-CHj-O is linked 
to the benzene ring. The dark colour of the residue left also 
indicates its di-phenolic character, 

(c) The reducing action of jute-lignin has been found to be 
due to the loss of HCIIO from the O-CHz-O group and consequent 
appearance of two OH groups in the ortho-position, just as in the 
case of pyrocatechol. Two adjacent OH groups attached to an 
aliphatic compound do not behave like this. Moreover, the reducing 
property disappears on methylation, acetylation and methylenation 
of the residue left after all the HCHO has been expelled from 
lignin. 

(d) It has been found that substituents like Cl, Br, and NO* 
in the ring make the phenols comparatively more stable towards 
CIO*. Since chloro-, bromo- and nitro-lignins behave in a 
similar manner, it may be inferred that these substituents, at least 
in part, enter the benzene ring when lignin is chlorinated, bromi- 
nated or nitrated. The fact that lignin and its derivatives are 
very susceptible to the action of CIO* also indicates its aromatic 
nature. 

(e) During numerous estimations of OCH* according to 
Zeisel’s method, it has been observed that in the case of jute-lignin 
CHsI always first appeared at 92“-93°. In the cases of vanillin and 
vanillic acid as well the same phenomenon was noticed. This 
striking similarity lends support to the view that vanillin residue 
is present in lignin, or in any case, OCH* is linked to the benzene 
ring. 

(f) The amount of oxalic acid (38.1^) obtained from jute- 
lignin by oxidation with nitric acid, does not support the sugnr 
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structure, in view of the fact that protocatechuic acid and pyrocate- 
chol (which are present in lh;nin) as well gave oxalic acid under 
such circumstances as observed by the author. 

(g) Jute-lignia gave no furfural or its derivatives, nor any 
levulinic acid (obtainable from hexoses) on distillation with mineral 
acids. 

(h) Delignified jute (which is practically all carbohydrate) 
gave no aromatic product on potash fusion. 

(i) No sugar — pentose or hexose — could be detected in any 
of the decomposition products of jute-lignin. 

DI-OXY-METHYLENE GROUP IN LIGNIN : 

The controversy regarding the presence of this group in lignin 
is a recent one. It is highly important to decide this question 
before assigning any definite structure to lignin as in no consti- 
tutional formula so far advanced, except that by Freudenberg 
(Cellulosechemie 1931, 12, 263) there is provision for this group. 
The following facts will prove its presence 

(a) Formaldehyde has been obtained from lignins prepared 
from five ligno-celluloses viz. jute, bamboo, rice-straw, cocoanut 
fibre and teak wood, by distilling with 12% HCl. The 0-CH*-0 
group from which in all probability it comes, is thus a common 
constituent of lignin. 

(b) The presence of O-CHa-0 group in lignin and 
consequent appearance of two adjacent phenolic OH groups by acid 
treatment (when HCHO is partially or wholly split off) adequately 
explains the reducing property of ordinary lignin and also of the 
residue left when pure lignin (which does not reduce) is distilled 
with acids. Also, the fact that this residue loses its reducing 
property on methylation or acetylation, can thus be accounted 
for. 

(c) The difference between the furfural values (as phlorogl- 
ucide) between raw and delignified jute, bamboo, and cocoanut 
fibre can be properly explained, as HCHO which is split off during 
pentosan estimation, also gives an insoluble condensation product 
with phloroglucinol just like furfural. 

23 
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(d) Purified lignin, which is insoluble in NaOH, is distilled 
with 28 % sulphuric acid until all the HCHO is expelled : the residue 
has practically the same methoxyl value, showing thereby that no 
phenolic group has been formed owing to the removal of OCHs 
groups. But the same residue dissolves completely in dilute NaOH, 
which indicates the existence of phenolic groups. Loss of HCHO 
from the O-CHj-0 group explains this satisfactorily. 

(e) The residue obtained after removing all the HCHO from 
lignin, has been methylenated with CH*!* and KOH to give a 
product which again gives practically the same amount of HCHO 
as the original lignin. This was insoluble in dilute NaOH and no 
longer reduced Fehling’s solution. These facts prove directly and 
conclusively the presence of the O-CHa-0 group in lignin. 

(f) By treating the dry residue left after removing all the 
HCHO from jute-lignin, with acetone and P^Or at 8°-10°, a light 
coloured product was obtained, which was no more soluble in caustic 
alkalis and did not reduce Fehling’s solution. 

THE PRESENCE OF CARBOXYL GROUP IN LIGNIN 

It was observed by the author that HCI-lignin from jute 
gave carbon dioxide on boiling with 12 % HCl but no furfural. 
Purified chloro-lignin behaved similarly. This suggests the presence 
of a COOH group in lignin possibly with a negative group in the 
o-position, for it is well known that such organic acids yield CO* 
more or less readily when heated alone or with acids. It is worth 
while to note that the liberation of CO 2 from such acids is scarcely 
quantitative. The percentage is higher in the chloro-derivative than 
in lignin itself. It may be explained on the assumption that some of 
the Cl atoms enter the side-chain as well and the substitution by the 
negative element Cl makes the COOH group of the side-chain 
to part with its CO* more easily. Evolution of HCl when chloro- 
lignin is heated (135"-140") or loss of HCl by dilute alkali treatment, 
seems to support the latter view as chlorine in the benzene ring 
is never removed under such conditions. 

Attempts were made to esterify this COOH with dimethyl 
sulphate and KOH, other methods failing ; but methylated lignin 
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(OH groups being simultaneously methylated) formed a tarry 
product which could not be purified without taking recourse to alkali 
boiling, in which process the ester was completely hydrolysed—the 
purified product had the same OCHs value even after acid 
boiling or treatment with alcoholic potash. 

THE REDUCING ACTION OP LIGNIN 

Jute-lignin prepared in the usual way, like lignins from various 
other sources, has been found to reduce Fehling^s solution. This 
has been explained by assuming an aldehyde group in lignin. Friese 
(Ber, 1929, 62 , 2538) considers it to be due to traces of sugars 
present in lignin. The author holds that the reducing action of lignin 
is due to two OH groups attached to the benzene ring in the ortho- 
position and that no CHO group is present in lignin. The following 
facts lead to this conclusion : — 

(a) Lignin obtained from jute in the ordinary way with 42 % 
HCl reduces Fehling^s solution readily. When it is separated at low 
temperature, the reducing action is much diminished. Again when 
this is washed with dilute caustic soda until the washings are 
colourless, the insoluble fraction has no reducing property at all ; 
but the filtrate reduces Fehlin’s solution very readily. It has been 
shown that the lower the yield of HCHO obtainable from 
jute-lignin, the greater the reducing action. The longer the lignin 
remains in contact with the strong acids, and the higher the 
temperature to which it is exposed, the stronger the reducing 
property in the lignin so isolated. 

(b) When all the HCHO is expelled from the lignin by boiling 
with 28^ HsSO*, the residue (R) shows strong reducing property 
though the original lignin did not reduce Fehling’s solution. If this 
residue is methylenated with CHsl 2 and KOH the reducing property 
disappears altogether. 

(c) When the residue (E) is exhaustively methylated with 
dimethyl sulphate and alkali, the product obtained no longer reduces 
Pehling^s solution. 

(d) When the residue (R) is acetylated with acetic anhydride 
and pyridine, to its maximum acetyl content, the product does not 
reduce ammoniacal solution of silver nitrate, 
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(e) Ordinary jute-lignin completely freed from adhering 
sugars by reapeated boiling with water under reflux until the 
filtrate no longer reduced Fehling’s solution, reduced Fehling’s 
solution as before, this reducing action being due to two hydroxyl 
groups in ortho-position formed during isolation of lignin. 

THE QUESTION OF DOUBLE BOND 

The presence of double bond in lignin is still a matter of 
dispute. To explain the formation of rather stable ligno-sulphonic 
acids, Klason (Ber. 1920, 53 , 705, 1802, 1864) assumed an ethylene 
linkage in lignin. Many other investigators are in favour of a double 
bond in the side-chain though from the study of the absorption 
spectra Herzog and Hillmcr (Ber. 1927, 60 . 365, Ber. 1931, 64 , 1288) 
conclude that the side-chains are saturated. Freudenberg and co- 
workers (Ber. 1929, 62 , 1554) consider the bromination of pine- 
wood lignin as substitution but they appear to have presented no 
quantitative data. 

In the case of jute-lignin this question has been decided by 
estimating simultaneously the HCl evolved as well as the chlorine 
entering the lignin molecule. Separated lignin in aquous suspension 
as also moist raw jute itself, was treated with chlorine, and the ratio, 
Cl combined to Cl evolved as HCl was found to be considerably 
higher — (about 1:3). In carbontetrachloride medium, separated lignin 
was chlorinated and the ratio was found to be very approximately equal 
to 1:1. This was independent of time and temperature of chlorination. 
These results prove that the side-chain in jute-lignin is saturated. 

Secondly, in the presence of metallic palladium, jute-lignin 
absorbed no hydrogen. This would indicate the absence of an 
ethylenic linkage in jute-lignin. 

Thirdly, attempts were made to determine the iodine value of 
jute-lignin in the usual way with ICl and IBr. There was slight 
absorption of these reagents but this does not show the presence of 
a double bond in view of the fact that saturated aromatic compounds 
like phenol and anisol (but not benzene or benzoic acid) also behaved 
like lignin. 

It is therefore concluded that jute-lignin is a saturated 
compound. 
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THE NATURE OF THE ALKYLOXYL GROUPS : 

The following facts arc worth consideration regarding these 
groups in jute-lignin : 

(a) By absorbing the alkyl iodide (in ZeisePs apparatus for 
methoxyl determination) in dimethyl aniline, only trimethyl phenyl 
ammonium iodide was identified, this shows that only methoxyl 
groups are present in lignin. 

(b) On boiling jute-lignin with 28% sulphuric acid or with 
alcoholic caustic potash under reflux, the methoxyl value remained 
remarkably unchanged. Thus, all methoxyl groups are linked in 
the form of ether. 

(c) The temperature at which CHsT was first formed from 
jute-lignin during methoxyl determination by Zeisel’s method, was 
always found to be 92'’-03‘’, at which vanillin or vanillic acid also gave 
CHsI;itis inferred that the methoxyl groups are attached to the 
benzene ring, possibly as vanillin residue. 

(d) During isolation of lignin from jute in the ordinary way 
by 42 % HCl there was a slight loss (1.96 % ) of methoxyl, but 
carefully separated jute-lignin contained all the methoxyl groups 
(19.18 % ) present in natural lignin. 

(e) Assuming the molecular weight of jute-lignin to be 830, 
(for which there are sufficient grounds) this methoxyl value of 
19.18 % indicates that there are 5 OCH 3 groups in the lignin 
molecule. 

ACETYL GROUPS IN LIGNIN : 

The fact that wood and similar other lignified materials when 
distilled with mineral acids give acetic acid has caused several 
investigators to assume that lignin contains acetyl groups. This is 
still an unsettled fact iu as much as no lignin preparation uptil now 
has been found to yield acetic acid under similar conditions. According 
to Jonas (Papier Fabrikant 1928, 26 ^ 221) acetyl group is split off 
from lignin by very strong HCl during isolation even in the cold. 
He therefore includes an acetyl group in his modification of 
Schrauth’s formula for lignin. Heuser (Paper Trade J. 1930, 88 , 
75 ) also considers the acetyl group as charateristio of lignin. 
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To decide if natural jute-lignin at all containa any acetyl group, 
acetic acid has been estimated in purified raw jute and in jute 
delignified by CIO*, without of course previously boiling with 1% 
KOH for one hour, which process facilitates delignification. It 
has been observed that all the acetyl groups present in raw jute 
are present in the delignified jute. This unmistakably indicates 
that lignin native in jute contains no acetyl group. 

Acetic acid from delignified jute appears in all probability to 
be due to the pectin matter present in jute. That pectin contains 
acetyl groups has been pointed out by many investigators (Fuchs. 
Die Chemie des Lignins. 1926. p234). In support of the view that 
lignin contains no acetyl group, may be mentioned a more recent 
observation by Ritter and Kurth (Ind. Eng. Chem. 1933, 25, 1250) 
who have just separated lignin leaving all the acetic acid of the 
original wood in the carbohydrate portion. The view of Pringsheim 
and Mangus (Z. physiol. Chem. 1919, 105, 179) that the whole of 
the acetic acid in wood is derived from lignin, is not therefore 
justified. Also their view that the dark colour of lignin is due to 
the loss of acetyl groups cannot therefore stand. 

THE ACTION OF CHLORINE ON LIGNIN : 

The chloro-compounds prepared from separated jute-lignin 
and from jute directly, have been found to be practically identical. 
When HCl-lignin was chlorinated at 60° for four hours the 
maximum Cl-content was 17.6^. This was also the case when 
dilorination was done with catalysts like iodine, ferric chloride 
or antimony trichloride. When chloro-lignin with a chlorine 
content of 25.8^ of Cl ( obtained by chlorination at room 
temperature ) was dissolved in dilute caustic soda and then 
precipitated with mineral acids, a compound with 17.71^ of Cl 
was obtained. Again, when the same derivative (with 25.8 % of Cl) 
was heated to 135°-140° until there was no more evolution of HCl, 
the compound that was left behind had a chlorine content of 17.80 % . 
Lastly, when it was re-chlorinated in glacial acetic acid the 
percentage of Cl rose up from 25.8 to 32.70. No chloro-compound 
gave any product of the type of mairogallol and leucogallol as 
found by Crons and Bevan, 
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If the mol. wt of jute-lignin be taken to be 816 the mechanism 
of chlorination can be satisfactorily explained. Under ordinary 
conditions, 25.8^ of Cl in the chloro-lignin means 8 Cl atoms 
enter the molecule to give CarHy-sOjCla. On being heated to 135“- 
140°, or treated with dilute caustic alkalis in the cold, 3 atoms of 
chlorine are lost as HCl, to leave behind a compound with 5 atoms 
of Cl in the molecule i.e. C^Hp-nOtCls. (with 17.7^ of Cl) and 
during chlorination of lignin at 60“ or with catalysts, the same 
product results. On re-chlorination, the original compound gives 
a product with 11 atoms of Cl, vix. CxH»-iiO*Cln (with 32.7^ 
of Cl). The methoxyl value as well can be explained similarly. 
Two methoxyl groups are present in chloro-lignin which means 
5.67 % of OCHs, while actually 5.61^ has been found. 

This view is supported by the fact that the mol. wt. of chloro- 
lignin with 25.8 of Cl, has been found to be 1080 in phenol by 
the cryoscopic method ; the theoretical value is 1090. By the 
boiling point method Waentig (Z. angew. Chem. 1928, 41, 1001) 
obtained a similar figure for chloro-lignin from straw. 

THE NATURE OF THE HYDROXYL GROUPS : 

The presence of OH groups in lignin has been definitely 
established, but opinion seems to be divided as to whether they 
are all alcoholic, or both alcoholic and phenolic in nature. I5ie 
behaviour of some organic compounds with one or two free 
phenolic groups towards CIO* has been utilised by Schmidt and 
co-workers (Ber. 1925, 58, 1394) as an argument for assuming the 
presence of free phenolic groups in lignin which behaves in a 
similar manner. 

A larger number of phenolic compounds have been studied 
by the author and it has been found that all of them are readily 
decomposed by CIO* ; but when these phenolic groups are 
protected either by acetylation or methylation, the resulting 
products also react with CIO* though less readily. Acetylated 
or methylated lignin behaves similarly. As lignin contains more 
than one OCH* group attached to the benzene ring, it is obvious 
that the fact that it is acted upon by CIO* does not in any way . 
prove the existence of any free aromatic OH ^in the molecule. 
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The fact that diazomcthane methylates approximately one 
(0.9) OH in lignin with a mol. wt. of 820, (Freudenberg and Hess, 
Ann. 1926, 448 , 121 ; Fuchs and Horn, Ber. 1929, 62 , 1691) cannot 
prove the existence of free phenolic group in lignin, as diazomatbane 
reacts, although sluggishly, with alcoholic OH groups as well, 
particularly in high molecular substances like starch and cellulose. 
Carefully prepared jute-lignin has been found to be insoluble 
in caustic alkalis — in which it dissolves when the O-CHa-0 group 
is wholly lost. It therefore appears unlikely that jute-lignin contains 
any free phenolic group. 

Methylation of liguin prepared in the ordinary way cannot 
give any accurate information as to how many OH groups are 
present in natural lignin, as new OH groups are always set free 
unless special precautions are taken, by the partial decomposition 
of the O-CHa-0 group. As a matter of fact a higher methoxyl 
value (36. 21 % ) has been obtained by methylating ordinary HCl- 
lignin, than in the case of pure jute-lignin separated at low 
temperature and washed with dilute NaOH at room temperature 
(34. 51 % ). During methylation with dimethyl sulphate and alkali 
below 26°, the O-CHa-0 group remained in tact. 

It has been mentioned above that if 830 be accepted as the 
mol. wt. of jute-lignin, 19. 18% OCHs in the pure lignin means 5 
OCHs groups in the molecule. And 34.51% methoxyl in the 
fully methylated lignin indicates 10 OCHs groups in all, 5 
additional OCHs have therefore entered into the original 
lignin. 

By acetylation of jute-lignin, similar results have been obtained 
— a higher amount of acetic acid (31-32%) was found in the 
acetylated lignin isolated in the usual way, while fully acetylated 
purified lignin (isolated at low temperature) gave 29. 45 % of acetic 
acid. The latter figure only corroborates the conclusions arrived 
at by methylation of jute-lignin — viz. that 5 OH groups have been 
acetylated on the assumption that jute-lignin has a mol. wt. 
of 830. 

As free phemolic groups do not appear to be present in 
lignin, it is obvious that all these 5 OH groups are alcoholic in 
nature, i. e. they are all in the side-chain. It may be mentioned 
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here that on boiling the fully methylated product with 28 % 
gulphuric acid or alcoholic caustic potash under reflux, for 3-4 
hours, the methoxyl value remained remarkably constant showing 
thereby their ether linkage. 

THE MOLECULAR SIZE OP JUTE-LIGNIN : 

Until recently, workers in the field of lignin chemistry were 
practically unanimous regarding the molecular size of lignin— its 
mol. wt. was considered to lie near about 800. Experimental data 
on molecular weight determinations supported this view (Puchs, 
Die Chemie des Lignins, 1926, p. 178). As a matter of fact, many 
of the analytical data can be explained on this basis. Preudenberg 
and Hess (loc. cit.) explained the methylation of pine-wood lignin 
with diazomethane taking 820 as the mol. wt. of lignin. Puchs 
and Horn (loc. cit.) from their analytical results, on acetylated pine- 
wood lignin arrived at the value 804. Klason (Arkiv. Kemi. Geo. 
1927, 6, pt. 15. 7) studied ligno-sulphonic acid from spruce wood 
and determined the mol. wt. of the original lignin as 714. 

Preudenberg seems to be the first to express the opinion later 
on that lignin has a high molecular weight. (2176). (cf. Cellulose- 
chemie 1931, 12 , 263). His conception appears to depend primarily 
on the small yield of formaldehyde (1.2^) obtained from, pine- 
wood lignin prepared according to his method. Ellason too has 
very recently changed his former views and holds that the mol. 
wt of lignin must at least be 3640 (Ber. 1934. 67 , 302). But save 
and except these two veteran investigators, the view is generally 
held that the molecular weight of lignin cannot be higher than 900. (cl. 
Brauns and Hibbeit, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 1933, 4720 ; Hassow 

and Wagner, Cellulosechemie. 1932, 13 , 109). 

The method of potash fusion being too drastic, quantitative 
yield of aromatic products cannot be expected even when the fusion 
is done under the mildest and the most favourable conditions. 
Hence, potash fusion data on jute-lignin can furnish no definite 
information as regards its molecular size. As has already been 
mentioned, the highest yield of formaldehyde from jute-lignin has 
been 2. 78^. On the assumption that this represents only 77,6% 

24 
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of theory, (aa with piperonylic acid) and also that only one 0-CH,-0 
group is present in lignin, its molecular weight comes to 830, which 
is in fair agreement witli those obtained by other investigatorst 
In support of the high yield of HCHO from jute-lignin it may be 
mentioned that very recently Harries et al (J. Am. Chem. Soc. 1934, 
54, 889) have found 1.6 % of HCHO in maple wood lignin ; it is 
not mentioned whether they took all possible precautions to prevent 
the loss of HCHO during isolation, for they used 72 ^ sulphuric 
acid, which has been found to destroy much of the diozymeth}4ene 
group in the case of jute-lignin. 

Secondly, as has been pointed out, the molecular weight of 
chloro-lignin (with 25. 8 ^ of Cl) was found in pheriof to be 1080, 
whence the molecular weight of lignin roughly comes to 816. The 
mechanism of chlorination has been satisfactorily explained on this 
basis* This is also in agreement with Waentig’s results with straw 
lignin. 

Thirdly, pure jute-lignin has 19. 18^ OCH3, which means 
5 methoxyl groups are present in a mol. wt. of 830. On exhaustive 
methylation, 34.51^ was the final methoxyl value reached, which 
figure shows that 5 additional OCH3 groups have entered the lignin 
molecule, or in other words, lignin has 5 OCH3 and 5 OH groups. 
This strikingly constant simple ratio of OH to OCH3 tends to indicate 
that the moL wt. of jute-lignin is 830, or very nearly this figure. 

Lastly, by acetylation of pure lignin 29.45% acetic acid 
was obtained from the fully acetylated product This again shows 
that 6 acetyl groups have entered the molecule of 830, which 
figure therefore represents in all probability the real mol. wt. of 
jute-lignin. 


SUMMARY 

(i) Jute-lignin appears to be a less complex substance 
wood-lignin as it exists for a very short period in the living plant 
Its colour, the action of C10» and of fused KOH on it, and its low 
mol wt support this view. 

(ii) Carbohydrates— pentosans or hMcosans— are no parts of 
the lignin molecule. 
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(iii) The jute-lignin that has been investigated represents the 
natural lignin in most respeots—m. OCH», OH, O-CHi-0 groups, 
absMice of acetyl group, presence of CO*- and iodoform-yielding 
complexes etc. 

(iv) The basic composition of jute-lignin is the same as that 
of other lignins and so it is not essentially different from them. 

(v) Jute-lignin is aromatic in nature, and not aliphatic nor 
structurally related to carbohydrates. 

(vi) The dioxymethylene group appears to be a common 
constituent of lignin. The presence of this group., in jute-lignin 
has been estdbfished by removal of this group and re-methylenating 
it. 

(vii) The dark colour of jute-lignin prepared in the usual way 
seems to be due to two OH groups in the ortho-position set free 
during the isolation of lignin. 

(viii) Jute-lignin appears to contain a COOH group with a 
negative radical in the ^-position. 

(ix) Jute-lignin contains no ethylenic double bond* 

(x) The alkyloxy groups in jute-lignin are all methoxyl. 
They are all linked in the form of ether. 

(xi) Jute-lignin contains no acetyl group. 

(xii) Chloro-lignin from jute parts with 3 atoms of Cl as HCl, 
when heated to 135'’-14Q®. Also, on treating with dilute alkali, 
3 Cl atoms are lost as HCl. At 60® or with catalysts, chlorollgnin 
formed has 3 Cl atoms less than under usual circumstances. 

(xiii) The mechanism of chlorination can be explained 
satisfactorily on the assumption that jute-lignin has a mol. wt. of 816, 
which figure is also obtained from the mol. wt. determination of 
chloro-lignin in phenol. 

(xiv) All the OH groups in lignin are alcoholic in nature, and 
no free phenolic group seems to be present. . 

(xv) The mol wt. of lignin lies near about 830.' T|us figure 
is reached from the ECHO value, assuming that onljr one 0-OH»-0 
group is present in lignin, 
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(xvi) The formation of butyric acid on potash fusuion of jute- 
lignin indicates the presence of a side-chain with 4 carbon atoms. 

(xvii) From methylation of lignin as also from acetylation, 
it is found that jute-lignin has 5 OH groups in a molecule of 830. 

(xviii) The methoxyl value of 19.18 % in pure lignin shows the 
presence of 5 OCHj groups in natural lignin. The OH, OCHs and 
0-CH*-0 are all in simple ratio if 830 be accepted as the mol. wt. of 
jute-lignin. 

(xix) Jute-lignin gives no mellitic acid on oxidation with 
nitric acid. The highest yield of oxalic acid is 39.1^, which may 
at least partially result from the pyrocatechol residue which is present 
in lignin. Oxidation of methylated lignin with HNOs (5N) failed 
to give any anisic acid. 

(xx) Lignin insoluble in alkali becomes soluble as soon as free 
OH groups are liberated from the dioxymethylene group. This 
shows the absence of free OH groups in genuine lignin. 

(xxi) The action of CIO* on lignin cannot be used as an 
argument for assuming the presence of free phenolic groups in lignin, 
as acetylated or methylated phenols are also attacked by this 
reagent* 


♦ My hearty thanks ate due to my teachers Dr. J. K. Chowdhury and 
Dr. J. C. Ghosh for their kind and sympathetic encouragement for the last 
six years and also for offering me extraordinary facilities for work in the 
laboratory. 



EDITORIAL NOTES 


^‘The Dacca University Studies'* owes its existence 
to the desire of the University of Dacca to provide a 
handy and compact medium for the publication of 
articles embodying researches carried on by its 
members. At present, they contribute articles to 
learned rhagazines and periodicals in India and , 
abroad ; while it is not desirable to discourage this 
practice altogether, it is felt that the University ought 
to have a publication of its own which will encourage 
and co-ordinate research work in the University. The 
Executive Council of the University has laid down : 

“(a) All contributions to Dacca University 
Studies** should either contain new facts or new 
interpretations of old facts, and should have a 
permanent value. Current controversial topics are to 
be avoided. 

(b) Only contributions by the stafi and 
students of the University should be accepted for 
publication. 

(c) There should be, ordinarily, two issues of the 
Studies during each academic session.” 

The subjects to which articles belong have been 
classified in the alphabetical order and all articles 
have been arranged accordingly. 
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•TRlVENr AND ‘THE NEW ERA' 

We are glad to be able to announce that ' The New Era ’ has 
been merged in ' Triveni We hope that this result will meet with 
the approval of the friends of both the magazines. Though these two 
journals were living separate, it must have been apparent to many that 
there was much that was common to both. No doubt each had its 
special features, and no journal need be born if it has nothing special 
to propagate. But in the combined effort, an attempt will be made to 
bring out the best features of both. The fortunes of serious journal- 
ism in our country are exceptionally precarious, and united they could 
look forward to a stabler and more prosperous career than while 
single. We appeal to our friends and subscribers to evince in the 
combined venture the same interest and sympathy they were pleased 
to extend to the two journals separately. 

M. S. OHELAPATI, 

Editor, ‘ The New Era ' 

K. BAMAKOTISWAEA EAO, 

Editor, ' Triveni ’ 


INFORMATION ABOUT • TRIVENI ’ 

1. ‘ Triveni ’ is published Six Times a year, on the 15th of February, 
April, June, August, October and December. Subscription may com- 
mence from any number, but no enlistments will be made for periods 
of less than one year. 

2. Subscription rates. 

Indian : Ks. 6 (post free). Foreign: 128. or 3$. (post free). 

Single copy. 

Indian: Re. 1-8 (post free). Foreign : 3s. or 75c. (post free). 

3. Intending Subscribers are requested to remit the annual subscrip- 
tion in advance. A specimen copy of the current number can always 
be had on payment of Re. 1-8 (post free), and, on enlistment, the 
balance of Rs. 4-8 only need be paid to make up the subscription for 
one year. 

4. Change of Address should be intimated to the office at least a 
fortnight before the date of publication of the Journal. If, however, 
the change of address is only temporary, arrangements may be made 
by the subscriber with the local post office. 

5. Advertisements. A few select advertisements will be accepted 
for insertion at the end of the Journal. For rates and other parti- 
culars, apply to the Manager. 

6. Back Volumes. A few complete sets of ‘Triveni’ Vol. 1 (1928) and 
Vol. II (1929) are available for sale at Rs. 6 each, (post free). Bound 
Volumes, Rs. 8 each, (post free). 



Tributes to ‘Trivcni’ 

‘Triveni’ issued from Madras, for the last two 
years or so, under the Editorship of a rising and highly 
qualified Andhra journalist, Mr. K. Ramakotiswara Rao, 
B.A., B.L., deserves prominent mention and a very wide 
appreciation. It justly claims to be the organ of the 
Indian Renaissance movement, especially in the Southern 
provinces and States. It is produced as a Magazine of 
Indian Art, so far as its get-up and illustrations are 
concerned. As regards its contents, they are rich in 
covering a wide range in the cultural sphere of activities, 
and its articles (which are generally written by experts 
and specialists) should appeal to all lovers of Indian 
progress, more particularly in Literature, Philosophy 
and Art, though other activities are also surveyed, from 
time to time, by competent writers. We hope that it 
will be possible for its talented Editor to convert, in due 
course, ‘Triveni’ into a monthly. But as that is for 
time to come, we earnestly hope that the efforts of its 
energetic Editor to keep up his excellent periodical as a 
bi-monthly will receive at the hands of the educated 
public, especially in Southern India, that generous 
response which it richly merits as the exponent of all 
that is best and noblest alike in ancient and modern 
Indian culture. 

Sacohidananda Sinha, Bak-at-Law, 

Editor, The Hindustan Review. 


I am greatly attracted by your Magazine, both by its 
get-up and the matter it contains. I congratulate you 
on it. 


Jawahablai- IIbhbu, 
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S^^e * ^Triple Sfream * 


The gift of pre-vision is denied to most of us, and we ought to be 
thankful for the denial. If, in December 1927, 1 had foreseen ei^en a 
fraction of the suffering that ‘ Triveni ’ was destined to cause its Editor, 
this frail hark loould never have been launched. But having once 
launched it, I am bound to keep it afloat. The task is much beyond my 
resources, financial and otherwise. 1 have oftentimes felt like the 
parent blessed loith a child ‘ divinely fair * but not having the where'- 
withal to nourish it. But help has ahoays come to me from the most 
unexpected quarters, and at moments when even my unreasoning 
optimism tvas yielding place to despair. I am constantly reminded 
of Gandhijis toiiching tvords : “ God helps when one feels oneself 
humbler than the very duH under one^s feet. Only to the weak and 
helpless is divine succour vouchsafed.** Verily doth He temper the wind 
to the shorn lamb I 

)(c ♦ ♦ 4: 

“ What docs the name * Triveni* signify ? '* ask friends interested 
m the Journal. But the name, like the tohole scheme of the Journal, 
ca^ne to me in a Hash, and I adopted it since it sounded so beautiful. 
Then I sought to interpret it as Art, Literature and History, the three 
streams of culture that floiu through our pages, or, in the alternative, as 
Love, Wisdom and Power, the three attributes of Divinity . But the 
merging of ‘ The Nciv Era * in ‘ Triveni ’ and the invaluable help 
rendered — though unofficially -“by the promoters of ' Ananda^^ have 
yielded a new meaning. For, if ‘ The Ne7v Era * is like the Jumna 
that mingles its waters ivith the Ganges at Allahabad, ‘ Ananda ’ is the 
Saraswati which flows unseen but yet is a life-giving element of the 
‘ Triple Stream * of the * Triveni *. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Under, the new arrangements, there will be no Associate Editors, 
hut I am sure that my old colleagues will work for the Journal 
with their wonted zeal. Mr. M. S. Chelapati, the young and talentf'A 
Editor of ‘ The New Era *, has very generously offered to co-operate 
with me. Professors S. Badhakrishnaii and K. T. Shah have honoured 
me by agreeing to serve on the Advisory Board. Mr. C. Jinarajadasa 

^ The charming Monthly Magazine, edited by Mr. N. S. Rama Rao M, A., 
( Cantab) and Mrs. Alice £. Adair, which ceased publication last December. 
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and Dr B. Pattahhi Sitaramayya, the other members of the Boards 
have all along waicherl over my tuork with affectionate solicikide, and 
to both of them lam more grateful than I can express. 

I do hope that, with the assistance of the Advisory Board and the 
continued patronage of the public, the * Triple Stream ’ tvill flow with' 
out interruption and fertilise the domain of culture. 

K. Kamakot[swaiia Kao 


The new cover for *Trivoni’ hns been dcsif^^necl by 
Mr. K. Rama Mohan Sastry, a Paintcr-Rtcher of South India. 
The present number ol ‘Triveiii’ also contains two ^dry-point’ 
pictures by him— ‘ O.uiar ’ and ‘Buddha under the Bodhi Tree.’ 






*31 3ioBleman of Me H^eeean * 

Hcprodiiceil iriffi the kind permission offJui owner 
^fr, Oswald J. Couldrci/, M.A.fOeon) 

The Mugh({l C(}>i(iiteitf of India wom hath political and 
enlfaeal. The Timrud kings brought with them not only an 
invoding army of soldiers but also State administrators and Court 
artists. The Persian architects and painters that accompanied 
them gave India the marble palaces and mosques which are the 
(uhnieation of the world today, gave, the Hindastanee music ivhich 
still charms Ike hearevs, and gave also the School of Mughal 
Painting, tvhirh is so very unique in the U'orld. Its uniqueness 
lir.< in its eclectic nature: it is the harmonious blending of the 
best clvinenls of Chinese. Persian and Hiiuiu art of painting. 
Maghnl ]ndrding, at its best, represents the fineness of Chinese 
drawing, the delieaey of Persian coloring and the. richness aatd 
variety of Hindu yenius. The indiyenous art of the Jlajput School 
of Painting con'siderablg inffnenced the imported Persian art of the 
Maghats. anil during the reigns of dehangir and Akbar, this art 
was' at its highest, and some of the best painters in the courts of 
1he.'<c two emperors were both Per.sians and Hindus. After the 
rb'cline of the .]fagh<d Empire, the artist.s migrated to Various parts 
of India, and some of them found employment, in the southern 
.Ifiihiem mad an kinydams and carried, on, the tradition of their art. 
If yradaa.Ily declined and decayed, though here and there some 
(food aii/sts painted dulig/dfal nduiatare portraits of kings and 
queens. The one reproduced here is a good example of that class 
of Mughal painting, and it retains some of the excedlent qualities 
of that art. 

]] e see a nobleman standing, dressed in the later hfhah 
Ji'han style of dress, wdk a sword in his right hand. A woman 
aUendant is holding a Hlakka' to his lips. The dress of the lady 
is also of the later style of Mughal painting, n pair of red trousers, 
a diaphanous scarf thrown over her shoulders and jewels of pearls 
round her neck. She is evidcyxihj a Hindu maid. The colours 
are schematic and the huckground is simple and chaste. The 
figures are thrown out in relief and a decorative border with two 
red bands encloses the picture. 
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GREETINGS TO ' TRIVENI ’ 

Nations are like human beings — they are souls as well 
as bodies. Freedom of the body from fetters is excellent, 
but all the same it is possible to be a slave in mind and 
soul. Independence or Dominion Status for India is merely 
the outer husk of the nation’s upbuilding ; it is only when 
the soul of India finds herself that she is truly a Nation. 

Just as a man finds his soul only by creation of new 
things from his heart’s depths, so too a Nation finds itself 
by creating beautiful things. Any one who helps India 
to be proud of her artistic past, in order to produce more 
wonderful things still in the future, is indeed a patriot. 
That is why from the beginning I have been a warm 
admirer of ‘ Triveni ’. It is rare to find in India such a 
presentable magazine. I send my cordial wishes for its 
continued success to Mr. K. Ramakotiswara Rao, its 
devoted Editor. 

C. JiNABAJADASA 
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Religious Movements in 
Medieval India 

By K. M. Panikkar M.A., (Oxon) Bar-at-Law 

It is a view generally held that the period between the 
12th and the 17th centuries was a period of intellectual dark- 
ness in India. It is widely assumed that with the Mohammedan 
conquest of Northern India, Hinduism ceased to be a living 
force and the Hindu mind, under the humiliation of political 
subjection, lost its vitalit 3 ^ Most European historians have 
depicted to us the middle ages in India as a dreary expanse of 
intellectual barrenness unrelieved either by intellectual or 
artistic efforts. With the Mohammedan conquest, the spirit of 
Ancient India which produced poets, thinkers and prophets is 
supposed to have vanished, leaving nothing but the memory of 
past achievements and an ancient civilization. 

Politically, no doubt, this picture of a dark age is 
to some extent true. The political history of Northern 
India, from the invasion of the Mohammedans in the 12th 
century to the establishment of the Moghul Empire in the 
middle of the 16th centui’y, is nothing but a chaotic record of 
anarchy. But the intellectual life of India during this period 
developed in every direction and to such a degree that it can 
be said to have laid the foundations of modern Indian life. The 
modern notion that the middle ages in India formed an intellec- 
tual hiatus — a chapter of mean achievement and meaner ideals 
— which had no connection with the present-day life, is 
demonstrably untrue. Life in India has been continuous and if 
the Hindu of today derives his inspiration from the Vedas, the 
Upanishads and the epics, it is to a very large extent through the 
works and teachings of the medieval writers. The spirit of 
Ancient Indian humanism descends to modern India mainly 
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through the saints and prophets of the period between the 12th 
and the 16th centuries. 

In fact, the more closely we analyse, the more clearly we 
will see that, in every aspect of modern Indian life, the domi- 
nating spirit is that of the thinkers and poets of the middle 
ages. The vernacular literatures through which the life of India 
now flows took their present shape at that period. The main 
divisions of Hinduism, the Vaishnavas, the Saivasiddhantis, the 
Sikhs and the numerous sects in which the millions of India 
find their spiritual solace, came into existence at this period. 
The two main legal systems under which the Hindus live even 
today were worked out during the same period. The fact is 
that the contact with the stern monotheism and the youthful 
vigour of Islam produced among the Hindus a renaissance 
which, in its varied manifestations, still dominates the life of 
India. From Kashmir to Cape Comorin an intellectual wave 
swept over India remoulding its religious life, transforming 
its fundamental ideas, creating new social institutions, 
changing, in fact, the whole temper and outlook of the mind. 
The main characteristics of this period which we propose to 
analyse here are the religious and philosophical revival, the 
growth of the great vernacular literatures through which these 
ideas expressed themselves, and the remarkable attempts at a 
national synthesis made over and over again. 

By the end of the 9th century, the Advaita system of philo- 
sophy had practically become the leading school of Indian 
thought. Sankara who lived in the 9th century is justly con- 
sidered one of the greatest of Indian thinkers and, due to his 
influence, his system of absolute monism came to be accepted 
practically throughout the length and breadth of India. But 
from the very nature of this doctrine, it could never be- 
come the basis of a popular religion and though the Advaita 
Vedanta continues to this day to hold its premier position 
as the accepted philosophy of the Hindu household, 
its relation to religious life was never very great. The revolt 
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against the rigidity of absolutism of Sankara begins early 
during this period. It is in the Tamil country that the new 
religious movement found its origin. For many centuries 
previous to this period, the Tamil people had developed an 
extraordinary spiritual life which found expression in a devo- 
tional literature of unsurpassed beauty and intensity. Of its 
great literary beauty we shall speak later. They had already 
been collected into the Tiramurai or the sacred scriptures 
grouped in eleven books in the time of Rama Raja, the Grreat. 
But it contained no set of doctrines, being merely the expres- 
sion of personal spiritual experience and exalted devotional 
moods. The 13th and 14th centuries marked a great change 
from this. It witnessed a wonderful efflorescence of Tamil 
thought. Under Meykhanda Deva, who was a Sudra Sanyasin, 
the nebulous ideas of the early devotional poets became 
organised into a systematic set of doctrines which came to 
be known as the Sniua Siddhanta. A succession of talented 
disciples continued his work. It is a singularly interesting and 
highly significant fact pointing to the cultural unity of India 
that the Saiva school in the South should be closely allied to 
the Saivas of Kashmir, whose chief philosophical intrepreter 
was Samadeva, the author of Siva Drishti. The Kashmiri move- 
ment produced some profound thinkers like Kshema Raja who 
had considerable influence in the South. 

Besides this Saivite development there was in South India 
at that time a devotional school of Vaishnavism whose saints 
were known as Alvars. Traditionally there wei'e 12 Alvars and 
after them came the orthodox succession of patriarchs of whom 
Nathamuni and Alvandar were the most important. Alvandar 
was the Vaishnava patriarch at Srirangam and Ramanuja 
was a great-grandson of his. An interesting thing about 
Ramanuja is that he was educated in the tradition of 
Sankara, the great Saivite philosopher, and thus in him 
both the Vaishnavite and the Saivite currents were unit- 
ed. Ramanuja in course of time succeeded to the Vaishna- 
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vite pontifical seat at Srirangam succeeding Yamunacharya. It 
is not too much to say that his ministry there is one of the most 
important facts in Indian history. He changed the face of 
Hinduism in the South of India and gave it a new set of 
docti'ines and a new social organization. His doctrines, as we 
shall show, influenced the whole course of religious development 
in Northern India. From a devotional sect the Sri Vaishnavas 
were transformed into a new religion which was directly connect- 
ed with the Vedas and the Upanishads through the great 
commentary, the Sri Bhashya which Ramanuja wrote. His 
philosophical doctrine may best be described as a qualified 
monism. He held, in opposition to Sankara, that though God 
alone exists and the rest are but His manifestations, for 
that reason the manifestations are not in themselves 
unreal. From the religious as opposed to the metaphysical 
point of view, the main difference between Sankara and 
Ramanuja lay in their conception of Bhnkti or devotion. It is 
in Ramanuja’s commentary on the Bhagavad Oita that we come 
across the elaboration of the theory of Bhakti which in the 
course of the next three centuries was destined to become the 
leading doctrine of Indian religion. “In the same manner as 
my servant cannot live without me — his highest goal — so I 
cannot live without him, verily therefore is he my very self.” 
So says Krishna, in the Oita. It is this idea which Ramanuja 
emphasises and which becomes the main doctrine of the Bhakti 
school. 

In the period between the death of Ramanuja and the 
growth of the Bhakti school under Ramananda in the North, a 
large number of reformers arose in different parts of India, 
preaching in divergent forms and under different meta- 
physical coverings, the same gospel of direct co m munion 
with a personal God. Madhwacharya in Udipi, Nimbarka 
in the Telugu country, Ohakradhar and Nagadevabhatta 
in Western India, and many others rose to preach the 
necessity of a living religion. Everywhere there was an 
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unprecedented intellectual ferment — going on at a time when 
the Muslims had firmly established themselves in Northern 
India and were carrying sword and fire over the length and 
breadth of the country. It is characteristic of India that her 
great religious movements should have taken place at a time 
when her whole political structure was crumbling to pieces by 
the rude contact with the Pathan invasions. It was when the 
Mohammedan Sultanates were firmly established at Delhi and 
extended their sway over the whole of the Gangetic Valley that 
the great wave of religious revival broke over Northern India. 

The main figure of this revival in Northern India is 
Ramananda. His exact date cannot be fixed, but it is 
well established that he lived in the 14th century. Rama- 
nanda was a Vaishnava Brahmin from the South and a 
follower of Ramanuja, who like all religious men in India 
before and after him wandered from place to place, partly on 
pilgrimage, partly for religious disputation, finally reaching 
Benares as the chief centre for both. There Ramananda 
settled down, and giving up Sanskrit began to teach in the 
vernacular. He received disciples from all castes and set up 
what may be called a Free Church accepting neither orthodox 
theology nor orthodox social organisation. His main religious 
principle was an intense faith in a personal God — whom he 
called Rama — and personal devotion to Him. He did not 
accept caste and among his chief disciples was a Mohammedan 
weaver — the most beloved of modern Hindu saints, Kabir. Let 
no one ask a man his caste or sect, said Ramananda, whoever 
adores God is God’s own. It was through Ramananda that 
the BhaMi doctrine of Ramanuja spread in the Gangetic 
Valley. The Ramanandis or the sect which accepts him as 
the master is numerically very small, but Ramananda’s influence 
is still very great in the religious life of Northern India, as he 
was the guru and master of Kabir and Tulsidas, the great 
author of Ramacharita Manas, which is for Northern Hindus, 
the scripture, philosophy and literature, all combined into one. 
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Kabir was a Mohammedan weaver who early in his life 
came under the influence of Hindu mysticism. Though outside 
the pale of Hindu society, he became a disciple of Raraananda 
and spent his days singing the unity of God and the futility of 
trying to confine Him within the circumscribed limits of 
sectarian theology. The Hindus and the Mohammedans, he 
says in one song, have the same Lord. He worshipped God 
alike under the name of Rama as of Allah. He was the first to 
see that much of the theological quari’el between Hindus and 
Muslims was merely a question of names. What matters if 
God is called Allah or Ram, he asks. He did not believe in 
idol worship or in any of the forms of ceremonial religion. 

“ The inner veil of the Temple of Mecca is in a man’s heart, 
if truth be known,” ho .says. Religion according to him is the 
life we lead. “ Make thy mind thy Kaaba, thy body its enclo- 
sing temple.” 

Though in his strict and unbending monotheism and in his 
disbelief in idolatry, Kabir held the Mohammedan point of view, 
the general background of his religion as well as his essential 
ideas were Hindu. He was, beyond everything else, a Bhakta, 
a mystic who believed in personal communion with God. “As 
the river enters the ocean, so my heart touches thee,” he says. 
His simple theology is based on Hindu ideas of karma and 
transmigration 

Kabir’s influence on Hindu thought is remarkable. Unlike 
Ramanuja, Madhwa or Ramananda, he was a poor unlettered 
weaver. He had neither the religious sanctity attached to 
great Pandits or philosophers to give him a privileged position 
with the people. Nor was he a scholar or a philosopher to be 
able to found a new school, or to preach a new set of dogmas. 
His influence was entirely due to his wonderful poetic expres- 
sion of spiritual experience and his direct appeal to the heart of 
the poor people. His message was not for the scholars trained 
to revel in metaphysical discussions, or for priests and nobles. 
He taught the simple truth that God is for all, for the rich and 
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the poor, for the Brahmin and the outcaste, for the Hindu and 
the Mohammedan. He taught that all alike can attain grace 
by devotion to Him and by good works. “ The Kingdom of God 
is within you,” is what he says. “ The Mecca that you search 
for is in your heart.” Even now there is in India a small sect 
who call themselves Kabir Panthis or the followers of the way 
of Kabir. But Kabir’s influence in Indian life is not to be 
judged by the number of his followers. His was the first 
voice raised against the theological disputation of Hindus and 
Mohammedans, He was the first to show the noble way for a 
national ideal. In the life and work of every-day India, Kabir 
is still one of the few living personalities, alike by the beauty of 
his sayings as by the greatness of his teachings. 

A religious figure of equal importance was Nanak the 
founder of the Sikh religion. Nanak was a Hindu from the 
Punjab who realised early enough the futilities of a purely 
ceremonial-ridden religion. He was greatly influenced by 
Kabir and believed with him in the unity of God and the 
communion of all men direct with God without the intervention 
of a church or a set of dogmas. He preached against idolatry 
and caste but otherwise accepted the categories of Hindu 
thought, only excluding rigidly the pantheistic ideas 
of Brahminical theology. He wandei'ed far and wide and 
founded a small community into which he admitted Hindus, 
Muslims, Brahmins and outcastes alike. Nanak himself had no 
idea of founding a separate sect. He was a Hindu mystic, who 
like Kabir combined in his teachings some of the doctrines of 
Islam. He was not however a believer in the religion of Bhakti. 
Eor ceremonial observances, pilgrimages, etc., Nanak had no 
regard. As he himself expresses it: 

Eeligion consisteth not in mere words 

He who looketh on all men as equal is religious. 

Eeligion consisteth not in wandering to tombs, 

Or to places of cremation or sitting in attitudes of contemplation. 
Eeligion consisteth not in wandering in foreign countries or in 
bathing at places of pilgrimage, 
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Abide pure amidst the impurities of the world. 

Thus shttlt thou find the way to salvation. 

Though a mystic, his faith was the simple one which 
believed that “no one shall be saved except thi’ough good 
works.” 

B.y an irony of history, this simple religion of Nanak was 
in course of time converted into a militant creed of which the 
central idea was the creation of a community whose ideal was 
warfare. The religion that Nanak founded is the religion 
of Sikhism. 

The story of Tulsidas is equally interesting. He was 
born in the province of Agra and was married very early while 
he was still a child. He was devoted to his wife from whom 
he could not be parted even for a single day. His wife once 
went to her father’s house and Tulsi followed her there. Annoy- 
ed at this behaviour, his wife tux’ned round on him and said 
that if he had followed God with the same persistence he would 
have attained salvation by that time. The words of his angry 
wife came to him as a revelation and from that time he devoted 
himself entirely to religious devotion. As a Eamanandi he was 
a wor.shipper of Rama, and in singing of Rama’s deeds he found 
the greatest spiritual solace. He devoted his time to writing 
the life of Rama in the vernacular. The Pandits were naturally 
angry that he should have written his great work in the 
language of the people and not in classical Sanskrit. To them 
he replied: “Whether it be in vulgar tongue or in Sanskrit, 
true love for the Lord is what is needed.” 

The Ramacharita Mana-'! is the great epic of Northern India 
—the book of daily devotion to all Hindus in Ai'yavarta. But 
it is more than that. He has put into the poem all the philo- 
sophy of Vaishnava thinkers, the doctrines of the Bhakti school 
and the spiritual emotionalism of the devotional songs of the 
Alvars, Ramananda, Kabir, and others. To him Rama was not 
a mere semi-divine hero. He was God Himself in all His 
greatness : 
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Seers and sages, saints and hermits fix on Him their reverend gaze 
And in faint trembling accents holy scriptures sing His praise. 

He the omnipresent spirit, Lord of heaven, earth and hell. 

To redeem His people freely has vouchsafed with men to dwell. 

One other name remains to be mentioned in relation to the 
Bhdkti religion and that is Chaitanya, the prophet of Bengal. 
Many reasons contributed to make Bengal a particularly fertile 
soil for the development of this religion. For the emotional 
aspect of the BhaMi cult, a long line of poets and singers 
beginning with Chandidas and Vidyapati had prepared the 
mind of Bengal. On its popular side the tradition of Buddhism 
with its mnJiirtans had lingered on, transformed and hardly 
recognisable but still providing an exceptionally suitable ground. 
In Chaitanya the emotional worship of Kri.shna found the 
highest expression. The very sight of Kadamha trees in bloom, 
so closely associated with the Krida of Krishna, used to make 
him feel the presence of God — so intense was the communion of 
his soul with Krishna. His was a religion based on ecstatic 
emotion and it made a wonderful appeal to Bengal in the 
16 th century. It was revivalism of an extraordinary kind and 
all classes of people followed him. The whole countryside was 
filled with singing parties and it is this ‘ Vaishnava ’ inheritance 
that is still the cultural background of modern Bengal. 

The idea of a “ Divine Spouse ” which produced among 
Christian mystics such types as Hildegarde and Angela de 
Flodigno is common to all women mystics. In Mirabai, the 
queen of Udaipur, it was specially emphasised. She felt herself 
to be the spouse of Krishna and she felt in her ecstasy His 
personal presence near her. The intensity of her passion was 
such that the Hindu world, always prone to accept divinty, has 
claimed her to be the incarnation of Krishna’s divine consort. 
For His love she gave up her kingdom. She says with exquisite 
charm : — 

“Kana have I bought; the price ho asked I gave, 

Some cry it is great, others fear it is small. 

I gave in full weighed to the utmost grain. 

My love, my life, my self, my soul, my All.” 
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The spirit of utter self-abnegation and sacrifice which is 
the characteristic of Bhakti is nowhere better illustrated than 
in these lines of Mirabai. She died at the feet of the beloved 
idol of Krishna, offering herself as the spouse of God. 

The main characteristics of the religious movements we 
have noticed may now be analysed. Except in the case of 
Ramanuja and Madhwa, the religious revival was essentially 
popular and not scholastic. Both Ramanuja and Madhwa were 
philosophers who were anxious to connect their new schools with 
the Vedas and the Upaniskads. But the later leaders, especially 
Ramananda, Kabir, Tulsidas, Nanak and Chaitanya, have no 
philosophical systems of their own. Theological discussions do 
not interest them and subtle questions of metaphysics, over which 
the schools of an earlier day fought and battled, left them cold. 
They were the interpi'eters of a new kind of religion, of devotion 
to God, of faith in Him, of the futility of dogmas and ceremoni- 
als. It is this eclecticism that is their main characterstic. 

Another matter of extreme significance is the growth of 
democratic feeling in regard to religion. The older sects, except 
Buddhism, were exclusive and caste-ridden. Knowledge was 
considered to be the exclusive privilege of the Brahmins, and 
religious observance, their special inheritance. But in the new 
movements of our period, this ceased to be. Even Ramanuja, 
though an orthodox Brahmin, was more lax with regard to caste 
rules than any previous reformer. Though no evidence coujd 
be found for the assertion which is often made that he took even 
outcastes into his sect, there is clear proof that he did not 
accept the limitations of earlier teachers with regard to the 
lower castes. The Northern Indian movements were even 
more liberal. Ramananda said that no man should be asked his 
caste. Kabir, though a Mohammedan, became a disciple and 
his followers were of all castes. Nanak preached vigorously 
against the system of caste and admitted every one freely to 
his sect. Of the Maratha saints, a good many were outcastes 
and at least one a Mohammedan, 
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It is clear from these facts that the religious movements 
all over India from the 11th to the 16th century were not only- 
eclectic in ideas, but to a large extent free fi'om the cramping 
restrictions of orthodox Brahmanism. They were moved by a 
vast and generous desire for the salvation of humanity and not 
merely of castes or classes. In fact, never was there in India 
such a tremendous upheaval of religious spirit in its true sense, 
desire for spiritual uplift and widespread longing for the 
freedom of the human soul, since the days of the Buddha. 
Apart from the schools and sects that this great movement of 
mind gave rise to, there was one result which was singularly 
important, and that was the attempt made over and over again, 
to create a religious synthesis out of the conflicting creeds of 
Hinduism and Islam. B^^ their nobility of purpose, no less than 
by their achievements, these attempts stand out as highly 
siarnificant landmarks in Indian thought. 

Another feature is the popular character of these move- 
ments. Most of the saints of the Hinduism of this period 
were men of the people. Their songs were not subtle or meta- 
physical, and appealed dii-ectly to the heart of the people. In 
fact it is not too much to say that the mind of the Hindu of 
today beai's the imprint of those religious teachers more than 
even the religious thought of the VeAas or the Upanishads. The 
songs of Jnaneswar in the Maratha country, the hymns of 
the Alvars and the Saivitc saints in the South, the songs of 
Kabir, Mirabai, and more than all, the work of Tulsidas, have 
created the popular religion of India. Even today it is in these 
that modern India flnds its mental nourishment. 

Of the influence of Islam on Hinduism and of Hindu 
thought on Islam, it is not necessary to speak here. No doubt 
much of the revival of Hinduism in Northern India was due to 
the contact with Islam and the impetus which the rigorous 
monotheism of the followers of the Arabian Prophet gave to 
the Hindu mind. But apart from influences of that kind, it 
was inevitable that the co-existence of a powerful body of 
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thought and a rigorous and unbending dogma should givej rise 
to new creeds in which what is best in both systems should be 
mixed together to form a new synthesis. This is the great 
value of Kabir’s teachings which were later on followed and 
elaborated with greater success by Nanak. Kabir thought that 
Allah and Rama were but two names for the same God, that it 
was only fools who quarrelled over names. The religion of 
the Sikhs is based on this. It is a strict monotheism, hating 
the worship of God through idols and holding with Islam 
that caste is repugnant to religious ideas. But in other re- 
spects it is Hindu. Both in Kabir and in Nanak we find that 
Catholicism of spirit and that genuine faith in the universality 
of religion, through whatever form it may be expressed, which 
make them perhaps the greatest religious figures in Indian 
history since Gautama Buddha. 

Besides this, there may be noticed what may be called a 
national tendency in the religious revival in many parts. It is 
the hymns of Namdev and Tukaram that paved the way for. the 
establishment of the Maratha nation. The Sikh religion became 
a mystic, if militant, nationalism and everywhere the religious 
revival became a great factor in the evolution of sub-nationali- 
ties in India. If no great national synthesis resulted from this 
awakening, it was due to the varied and dissonant racial and 
cultural tendencies in India. In medieval India, though there 
was a unity of sentiment and unity of institutions, there was 
not the same chance as there is today of a universal prevalence 
of ideas working towards the establishment of a national unity. 
The geographical facts inevitably tended to make all awakenings 
of this kind local in effect, though national in their bearing. 

The ideas behind this vast religious upheaval may well be 
described as being the faith in a personal God and a belief that 
God can be known only through experience. The extraordinary 
crowding of emotions around the personality of the Deity, in 
whatever form He may be worshipped by the individual 
teacher, — in the form of Krishna by Chaitanya and Mirabai, 
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Rama by Tulsidas and Ramahahda— is a central fact. To them 
their God was no abstraction of attributes but a living and 
knowable experience. Together with this went the idea which 
is the essence of the Bhakti religion that where faith is, there 
God is”. The whole of the medieval religious movement in 
India is a commentary on these two texts. The literature it 
produced, as valuable as that of any period of India not exclud- 
ing the great age of Kalidasa, is essentially a poetry of direct 
experience and not of conventional art. There is fresh- 
ness and vigour alike in the thought and expression of the 
songs of this movement. Whether it is Tulsidas or Namdev, 
Kabir or Mirabai, they are singing, not so much to show their 
scholarship and their wonderful skill with words, as to convey 
their soul. The great vernaculars of modern India owe their 
beginning to this movement. Except Tamil, all the great 
languages which are spoken in India today owe their inspira- 
tion to the religious teachers of the middle ages. Tulsidas, 
Surajdas and Kabir are the founders of Hindi, Vidyapati and 
Chandidas of Bengali. Jnaneswara has been called the 
Dante of Marathi, and without doubt it is with him that Marathi 
took its literary form. If the literary output of the great 
religious teachers of the middle ages is taken away, there 
would be very little of higher value left in the vernaculars 
before the modern time. It is saying a great deal for a move- 
ment that its momentum has been such as to produce a literary 
revolution of this kind over so wide an area. 
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Hoysala Bequest to Indian Art 

By B. Subrahmanyam 

“ An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

Pouring unto us from the heavon^s brink.” - KKATS. 


“Thoroughly perfect art is that which proceeds from the 

heart, which involves all the emotions; 
associates with these the head, yet as 
inferior to heart ; and the hand, yet as 
inferior to the heart and head ; and 
thus brings out the whole man,” 
According to this ideal of John Buskin, 
a perfect piece of art should draw out 
the tenderest and most delicate cords 
of human emotions, while being capa- 
ble of showing a harmonious blending 
of subdued imagination and skill. 

Judged by this standard, it looks as if Indian art is 
but a remote approximation to this idea! and falls a little wide 
of the mark, not on account of any deficiency but due to a 
profound exuberance of both imagination and skill. 

But then, in the West, art is the expression of the ‘ whole 
man’; whereas in India, it is the expression of the life of a ‘whole 
people While one represents and is moulded by the genius of 
an individual, the other represents and is shaped by the genius of 
a whole community amidst whom it exists. There is, thus, a fun- 
damental difference between these two conceptions of art. 

Indian art, especially as represented in its architecture and 
sculpture, satisfies almost to a perfection the most meticulous 
requirements of this latter and perhaps the more rational ideal 
of ari By far the most exquisite example of the perfection of 
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Indian art in this branch has been vouchsafed to ns in the many 
relics of temple architectui’e of the 12th and 13th centuries that 
are to be found in the Mysore State and the adjoining districts 
of Western India comprising the Karnataka country. These 
have an individuality of their own and are the result of a happy 
fusion of the Northern and the Dravidian schools of architecture. 
Distinct marks of this new departure are seen earlier in the 
structures built by the later Chalukyan Kings; but it was only 
during the ascendency and within the dominion of the 
Hoysala Kings that this school developed unmistakable and 
finished features of its own and brought into being these 
“loveliest shapes carved in stone.” Besides, the largest 
number of structures of this school of architecture have 
been constructed during the time of the Hoysalas. It 
has, therefore, been considered more appropriate to name this 
style after the Hoysalas,^ than the Chalukyas after whom 
Fergusson has called this style. 

If one could be permitted to give this a linguistic nomen- 
clature, it is perhaps not less correct to say that this is the 
Karnataka style, as this school of architecture had been fostered, 
developed b 3 '’, and had its being amidst the Kannada-speaking 
people, whose very life, traditions and culture had not a little 
share in the final shaping of these marvellous treasures of 
medieval architecture. 


II 

The ancestors of the patrons of this school of architecture 
which attained such magnificent stature under their fostering 

was Kao Bahadur K. Narasirahaohar, Kotirod Director of ArchaBO- 
logical Kesearchos in Mysore, that gave this name to the structures 
of this style. And it was endorsed by Vincent A. Smith in a note in 
The Indian Antiquary Vol. XLIV. He says : ~ . . . F was acquainted 

with what Fergusson had written concerning the temples built in 
the style named b}^ him Chalukyan, but more suitably designated as 
the * Hoysala style,’ the most characteristic examples having been 
erected during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in the dominions 
of the Kings of the Hoysala dynasty.” 
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Front wall of Chennakesava Temple at Belur 

(On the right of the picture is carved the Darbar scene of Vishnuvardhana^ 
and on the left that of Narasjmha 1.) 
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■’care, were small chiefs dominating the west of the Mysore State 
and claiming to have descended from Yadnraya of the Lunar 
dynasty. They were natives of Sosevur or Sasakapura which 
has been identified by Mr. Lewis Eice as Angadi’ in the West- 
ern Ghats. Aa incident associated with one of their line, Sala, 
(A.D. 1007), “ is responsible for the dynastic name of Hoysala, by 
which all his descendants are known. 

This incident, which is described in one of the inscriptions 
of Hoysala Ballala 11 found in the Trikuteswara temple at 
Gadag, is of interest. It .says:'* “in course of time, there was 
born in that race a certain king named Sala, who, having gained 
title for his famil^y, caused even Yadu, the first of it, to be for- 
gotten. For when in the City of Sasakapura, with the words 
‘ Slay, 0 Sala,’’* he was commanded by a certain ascetic to destroy 
a tiger that had come to devour him in the performance of his re- 
ligious rites, he slew it and acquired the name ‘Hoysala’. From 
that time forth, the name of ‘ Ho 3 ’^sala ’ was attached to his race and 
the emblem on its banner, causing fear to its foes, was a tiger.” 

The story has been recounted in many of the Hoysala in- 
scriptions, with perhaps certain vei'bal and other minor differen- 
ces here and there. And the figure of Sala fighting the tiger 
is to be found in many of the ornate structures built by the 
Ho 3 'sala Kings all over their Kingdom. Sala seems to have 
built his new capital Dwarasamudra (present Halebid)*^ from 
where ruled his descendants for over three hundred years until 
swept awa 3 ’ by the Mohammedans. 

^ This village lies twenty miles off Miidigere in Kadur District, Mysore 
State. 

Por the sake of convenience, the periods of administration of each of 
the Hoysala kings have all been given from Kice’s Gazetteer^ 

Vol. I. 

3 This is the English rendering of Mr. J. E. Fleet, who seems to have 
first road this inscription — Indian Antiqxiaryy Vol. II. 

^ ^ Hoy ’ or ‘ Poy ’ in Kannada means ‘ Slay’, Hence the name ‘ Hoysala ^ 
Sometimes ‘ Poysala ’ is also used. 

5 In Belur Taluk, Hassan District, Mysore. 
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The nextHoysala King Vinayaditya (A.D. 1047-1100) is better 
known to history and was a feudatory chief (Maha-man- 
daleswara) subordinate to the Western Chalukyas. Six temples 
of his time have been found and one of them happens to 
be in Angadi. Nothing is so far known about the archi- 
tectural activities of his gi’andson Ballala I (A.D. 1101-1104) 
who succeeded him, Vinayaditya’s son Ereyanga having died 
dui’ing his own life-time. 

But the ascendency of the Hoysalas began with the 
coming into power of V^ishnuvardhana (A.D. 1104 — 1141) bx'other 
of Ballala I and second son of Ereyanga, during whose rule the 
Hoysala Kingdom was considerably extended. He had become 
so powerful that he attempted an invasion of the territories of 
his overlords, the Chalukyas, but was badl3' repulsed. Vishnu- 
vardhana, who was a -Jain, was converted b^”^ Sri Ramanuja into 
the Vaishnavite faith in A.D. 1117 and in commemoration of this 
event, he built the Chennakesava temple at Belur’ which was 
his capital at the time. Besides this, ten more temples of this 
school were built during his rule ; the earliest being the Laksh- 
midevi temple at Doddagaddavalli^ in A.D. 1113. 

His son, Vijayanarasimha or Narasimha I (A.D. 1136 — 71) 
made yet another attempt to shake off the Chalukyan yoke 
during the time of the Chalukyan King, Jagadekamalla II (A.D. 
1138 — 49), but without success. It was during this Kings rule 
that the famous Hoysaleswara temple at Halebid was construct- 
ed in (A.D. 1141),^ There are also thirteen other temples 
of this period. 

By far the most powerful of the Hoysalas was Ballala II, 
also known as Viraballala who succeeded his father in A.D. 
1172. He was a very powerful ruler like his grandfather 

^ Taluk Headquarters, Hassan District, Mysore, 

2 Hassan District, Mysore. 

" Mr. Lewis Kice thinks that it is possible that this temple began to be 
built during the rule of Vinayaditya. Tradition has it that the work 
of the construction of this temple went on for eighty years. 
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Hoysaleswara Temple, Halehid 

(Observe the perforated screens which effectively ventilate and 

light the interior) 
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t^Vishnuvardhana, but his fame far surpassed that of the latter. 
He threw off the Chalukyan yoke and successfully repulsed the 
Yadavas of Devagiri and established his northern capital at 
Lakkigundi, the modern Lakkundi.^ This period was practi- 
cally the zenith of the Hoysala ascendency. There are about 
twenty-two temples of this period in Mysore State alone, and 
so far as is known this seems to be the largest number built by 
any one of the Hoysala Kings. Of these, the Amruteswara 
temple (A.D. 119b) at Amrutapura- and the Kedareswara 
temple (A.D. 1219) at Halebid, are of special interest. 

But there are evidences to show that a large number of 
temples were built by this illustrious ruler outside Mysore in 
the country conquered and occupied by him. The temple of 
Kadambeswara at Rattehalli in Kod Taluk of Dharwar District 
was built during his reign about the year A.D. 1174. Then, 
after repulsing the Yadavas and as soon as he established 
himself in his new capital, Lakkundi, Viraballala practically 
reconstructed or renovated the ancient temple of Kasivisveswara 
of that place and perhaps effected considerable improvements in 
the Trikuteswara temple at Gadag. Besides these, it would be 
difficult to say, at this stage, how many of the numerous temples 
that have fallen into a scrap-heap of ruins in Lakkundi, Gadag, ‘‘ 
DambaV Arasibidi^ and in many other places, were not built 
by him. 

The Harisharcswara temple at Harihar'' was built by his 
son Narasimha II (A.D. 1220—1236)^ in A.D. 1224. This King 
who was in alliance with the Cholas, seems to have actually 

It is seven miles south-east of Gadag in Dharwar District, Bombay 
Presidency. 

*A village near Tarikere, Kadur District, Mysore. 

^ Dharwar District, Bombay Presidency. 

* Ibid. 

^ Ibid. 

® On the borders of Dharwar District in Chitaldrug Dist., Mysore State. 

^ Henry Cousens gives these dates as A.D. 1224 — 1234 in his Chaluykan 
Architecture. 
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occupied Trichinopoly in A.D. 1223. Besides the Harishares- 
wara temple there are six temples of his time. 

During the reign of his son, Someswara, (A.D. 1233-1264) ^ 
the Hoysalas were pressed back to the south by the Yadavas of 
Devagiri. The beautiful temple of Lakshminarasimha and 
Sadasiva at Nuggihalli " were now built in A.D. 1249. Twelve 
temples of this period have to come to light. 

There are seven temples constructed during the rule of 
his successor Narasimha Ilf (.A.D. 1254 -1291) of which the 
ornate temple of Kesava at Somanathpur built by one of 
his officers, Somanatha, in A.D. 1268, is perhaps the best. 

The last of the Hoysala Kings, the temples of whose 
period have yet been found, is Hoysala Ballala III (A.D. 1291- 
1342). There are two structures of this period. It was during 
the rule of this King that Mallik Kafur in A.D. 1310 raided and 
laid waste the Hoysala Kingdom, destroyed the capital, im- 
prisoned the King and thus abruptly brought about the extinc- 
tion of this noble line of Kings and the art that they so fondly 
reared. Another army of Mohammedans marched over this 
territory in A.D. 1327 and completed the process of destruc.tion. 

With his son Ballala (A.D. 1343 — ) the last traces 

of the Hoysala dynasty are lost. 

Ill 

The Hoysala School is unique in all Indian architecture 
and sculpture in that its artists, unlike their brethren in any 
other part of India, Avere in the habit of inscribing their 
names below the sculptures wrought by them. It would perhaps 
be more correct to say that this feature is a speciality of the 
Mysore architects and sculptors, from among whom evidently 
came the moulders of the Hoysala style. For, a few of such signed 
sculptures have been found even in some of the earlier sculp- 

1 Cbahil'ijan ArchUeclurc A. I). 1284 — 58. 

2 A villaj^e in Channarayiipatna Taluk, Hassan Disk Mysore, 

3 20 miles from Mysore, Mysore Dist., Mysore State, 
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Rxquisite carvings on the outer walls of the 
Kesava Temple, Somanathpur 
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tures built in Mysore. No information of any value except the 
mere mention of the name of the artist is, however, available in 
most of the cases, though here and there one comes across certain 
very interesting yet, perhaps, meagre details about some of them. 

In the Hoysaleswara temple at Halebid, the names of 
Devoja, Kasimoja’s son Masana, Mayana and Tanagundur 
Harisha, appear on some of the sculptures wrought by them. 
The Kedareswara temple of the same place is said to have been 
built by the artist Devoja. The architects who helped in the 
construction of the Chennakesava temple at Belur seem to 
be Dasoja, his son Chavana, Chikka Hampa, Malliyana, Padari 
Malloja, Kencha Malliyana, Masada and Nagoja. The names of 
four other artists, perhaps of a later period, are also found 
in some of the buildings outside the Chennakesava temple 
here. They arc: Bhandari Madhuvanna, Madhuvanna, Bechma 
and Gumma Birana. Among the sculptors that were responsi- 
ble for the building of the Kesava temple at Soraanathpur, 
were Mallitamma, Baleya, Chandeya, Bamaya, Masanitamma, 
Bharmaya, Nanjaya and Yalamsaya. The name of Mallitamma, 
v/ho appears to have been the principal architect of this temple, 
is found on many sculptures in the Lakshminarasimha temple 
at Nuggihalli. This Mallitamma together with Baichoji of 
Nandi, it is recorded, built the temple mentioned above, in the 
latter place. Malloja Maniyoja was, perhaps, responsible for the 
temple of Lakshmidevi at Doddagaddavalli. 

Tradition has it that all the Hoysala structures were built 
by an architect named Jakanachari and his son Donkanachari, 
natives of Kaidala ^ in Mysore. But credence is not given to 
the existence of these ‘ half-mythical ’ architects and sculptors, 
as no mention has been made of these persons while the names 
of so many other artists find mention. 

IV 

“ Thei e are many buildings in India which are unsur- 
1 A village in Tumkur Taluk, Tumkur Dist., Mysorp. 
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passed in delicacy of detail by any in the world, but the temples 
at Belur and Halebid surpass even these for freedom of handling 
and richness of fancy,” says Fergiisson speaking about the most 
ornate of the Hoysala structures. The temples of this style 
are especially noted for their artistic design and sculpture and 
for an exuberance of detail. The figures, the floral and other 
decorations that have been so freely lavished on all and every 
side of the temples, are among the most lovely that the skilful 
hand of man could produce even in the most pliable of materials. 

The temples are generally star-shaped structures, built on 
a raised terrace which follows the contour of the former. The 
temple itself consists of one, two, three or four cells as the 
case may be, each cell consisting of an adytum and a vestibule 
— and often a central hall called Navaranga is also added. 
And it is surmounted by as many elegant towers as there are 
cells. Usually these sanctuaries are enclosed in a courtyard. 
Hoysala towers are a speciality of the school. 

The Chennakesava temple at Belur, the Hoysaleswara 
temple at Halebid, the Kesava temple at Somanathpur and the 
Lakshmidevi temple at Doddagaddavalli, could well be consider- 
ed as the best examples of the single, double, triple or quadruple- 
celled structures of the Hoysala School respectively. 

All the temples of this style are built of pot stone ^ or soap 
stone, varying in colour from greenish gray to bluish gray. 
The stone is soft when quarried and quickly gets hardened on 
exposure to weather. It takes polish to a very high degree like 
marble and is, perhaps, the best material fitted for the ornate 
constructions of the Hoysala artists. 

The outer walls of the structures, their doorways, ceilings 
and pillars, are the favoured parts that have received the special 
attention of the imaginative skill of the artists of this great 
school. 

The lintels and jambs of the doorways are generally crowd- 
ed with carvings of the images of Gods and floral decorations, 

^ It iB called Balapada Kallu in Kannada. 
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sometimes almost of a fantastic delicacj*. The ceilings in these 
temples are small cupolas depending from the roof and have 
been shaped into various geometrical and other artistic forms 
with a luxurious display of cax-vings. The largest number 
of Hoysala pillai's are ‘ tuimed ’ pillai's which are all highly 
polished ; though examples are not wanting of those loaded 
with a superabundance of carvings. On a little sprinkling 
of water on their polished surface, some of these turned pillars ’ 
produce such interesting and amusing optical effects that they 
strike one as the most extraordinary feat of skilfulness of the 
not-much-lettered artists who wrought them with the crude 
materials of those bygone days. 

Refen'ing to the work of the Hoysala artists on the walls 
of the Belur and Halebid temples, Fergusson writes: “The 
amount of labour which each facet of this porch displays is such 
as I believe was never bestowed on anj’ surface of equal extent 
in any building in the world. It may probably be considered 
as one of the most marvellous exhibitions of human labour to 
be found even in the patient East.” These remarks are true of 
most of the ornate structures of this ancient style of archi- 
tecture. 

Except in certain Jain temples,- the artist’s capacity in 
very intricate and most delicate handling and for minute 
elaboration of detail, has nowhere been so well exhibited as on 
the outer walls of these immortal shrines. Frieze upon frieze 
of lovely bas-relief, interspersed with beautiful bands of scroll 
work surmounted by handsome figures of Gods of the Hindu 
mythology, or pierced screens of various attractive shapes and 
kinds, with numerous other exquisite subordinate carvings, all 
differing one from the other and shut in by nice deep cornices, 
form a magnificent whole displaying such harmony and rhythm 
as to draw out the most delicate cords of human emotions. 

^As those in the Nandi pavilions of the Hoysaleswara temple and those 
in the Parsvanatha Basti in Halebid. 

^The Jain temples have generally less of carvings on their outer walls, 
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It might, perhaps, be well to mention here, that the cruel 
hand of time has not been laid on these lovely group of struc- 
tures without leaving its deep marks. The depredations of both 
man and the elements have left but a few of the innumerable 
temples of this style in any state of good repair, if only to 
serve, as it were, as specimens of the architectural attainments 
of this great school. But most of them are in complete ruins 
or in very dilapidated and neglected condition. Thanks to the 
present Administration in Mysore, efforts are being made to 
preserve in good condition some of the most charming and 
perfect ornate structures of the Hoysala architecture at Belur, 
Halebid, Somanathpur and a few other places, and it is but in 
the fitness of things to express a hope that the same amount of 
attention might be extended towards other beautiful buildings 
of this and other schools of art that lie within the State, 
panting for such relief. 



Patterns of Hoysala perforated screens. 
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Mahatma Gandhi on Tour 


By Sri Prakasa 

I had only read of Mahatmaji’s tours from a distance. My 
nearest view of him was when I drove him through the streets 
of Benai'es or when he honoured my home with a few hours’ 
stay now and then while passing Benares. But this year, as 
General Secretary of the United Provinces Provincial Congress 
Committee,^ I had to share the responsibility of fixing up the 
programme of his tour; and I never came so near to all that his 
tour means as now. When first I circularised the Districts 
asking them if they wanted Mahatmaji, and, if so, what were 
they prepared to pay, the replies were tardy and halting. But 
once the tour has started I am overwhelmed with letters : 
everybody now wants him. Tahsils are angry if they are 
left out. Every village would like a visit and keep Mahat- 
maji for ever. Numerous individuals are anxious that he 
should honour them with a visit under some pretence or 
other. The last few weeks have been spent by many 
of us in arranging and re-arranging the programme ; trying to 
fix in as many places as possible consistent with Mahatmaji’s 
health and comfort. Money seems to come to Mahatmaji with- 
out asking: places like Benares where workers feared they 
might not be able to scrape together even thi-ee thousand and 
were nervous in consequence, forked out ten thousand without 
feeling it, before Mahatmaji finally left the district.^ 

At Benares and from Benares, for a few days, I had the 
unique honour and privilege of being with Mahatmaji all the 
time. It may interest readers to go behind doors and see 

‘Sjt. Sri Prakasa is now General Secretary of tlie All India Congress 
Committee. — Editor, Triveni. 

2 1 am writing this while the tour is still in progress (Oct. 11th, 1929.) 
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Mahatmaji at all hours of the night and day. His day begins 
punctually at 4 in the morning, whether travelling in the train 
or sleeping under a roof. That is the hour of his morning 
prayers. He and his immediate party, and any others whose 
spirit should move them that way, sit down in a circle : 
Mahatmaji himself is wrapped in utter silence. Some members 
of the party repeat hhajans or cantos from the Bhagavad-Gita. 
These devotional meetings are invariably held in ‘ dim religious 
light ’ almost amounting to darkness : the lamps are lowered or 
the curtains drawn. After this Mahatmaji plunges in work 
immediately. A mass of papers, files, etc. loosely tied in a cloth, 
is always with him — it accompanies him in his car also. He calls 
this his dnftar. About 6-30 in the morning, he takes some goat’s 
milk and grapes or just honey and hot water. He is ready to 
go to meetings if necessary at 7 or even earlier. If there are 
none he continues his work. In the present tour there is 
scarcely a morning when he has not to travel or address 
meetings, or both. At 10 he takes a warm bath followed by his 
breakfast which consists of curds of goat’s milk, in which he 
would now and then put soda in order that it may be aerated, 
grapes, oranges and, sometimes, pulp of steamed apples. He 
prefers to be left after this till 3 in the afternoon, for rest and 
his editorial work, correspondence, etc. If he has a heavy 
programme early in the afternoon, he spins in snatches of 
time ; if very tired he lies down for a few minutes from 
time to time and gets a little sleep. From 3 to 4 is his 
regular time for spinning if he is permitted to ; if not, he makes 
up for lost time late at night, for he will not go to bed till he 
has done the prescribed amount of spinning. About 6 in the 
evening he takes his dinner, his last meal of the day. This is a 
repetition of his breakfast, and is taken very slowly, the process 
sometimes lasting quite 46 minutes. Then follow meetings, 
talks, etc. He prefers having his evening prayers about 7 and 
then being left to himself and his daftar. But if necessary he 
sees friends, talks to workers, grants interviews. He scarcely 
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retires before 10, even when he has been freed from the incubus 
of crowds early enough. The last thing he does is to write 
something in a note-book — that is his diary of the day — and then 
he goes to rest. He prefers sleeping under the skies unless the 
weather is particularly inclement. 

This is the usual routine. But when long tours are on 
hand and train timings have to be taken into consideration, 
when as many as three Districts have to be visited in the course 
of a single day with about half a dozen meetings en route to 
address, all this is upset and a particularly severe upsettal 
took place on his 60th birthday, a description of which would 
be interesting. He left Fyzabad by train at 2 in the morning 
of October 2, which was his birthday, and I received him at 
Jaunpur at 6. At 6 he took his milk and grapes. At 7 there 
was a women’s meeting followed by a public meeting and civic 
addresses. A little after 8 we started for Benares by car. I 
had promised a three-minute halt on the way before leaving the 
Jaunpur District, to enable people there to present a purse. 
When the car was pulled up there, Mahatraaji was fast asleep in 
his seat with spectacles on nose. A huge concourse had gather- 
ed ; and such concourses are always noisy. I felt it would be 
cruel to wake him up. So I filed the assembled persons past 
the car on both sides. They went Jostling one another, shouting 
and complaining. But despite the confusion he continued to sleep. 
Then we proceeded and came to Baragaon in Benares where the 
Tahsil held its public meeting, the District Board presented its 
address, and purses were given and collections made. By ten 
we started again for Benares where he was to rest for the day. 
But there were birthday demonstrations waiting for him and 
men and telegrams poured in offering greetings. He chatted 
with a vaidya on health and struggled against the enthusiastic 
secretary of an art and curio collection against giving the 
impression of his right hand, joking that such things were only 
wanted by the police from criminals, and laughingly enquiring 
why he did not want the impression of his nose instead of his 
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hand ! His eharka kept whirring all the time. We left about 
three for Ghazipur. But there was another Tahsil meeting 
before Benares would see the last of him. Elaborate arrange- 
ments were made so that he could cross and recross the Ganga 
in comfort for this meeting. This over, he had again to cross 
the Gomti to get into the Ghazipur District. As he sat on 
the boat on the Gomti he uttered, in almost a piteous voice, 
“ Shri Rama ”. He was visibly tired. “ Shri Rama ” is a 
favourite expression of his. Boarding motors on the other 
side, we started for Ghazipur. Darkness was gathering fast; 
and he takes no meals after sunset. So we pulled up the 
car on the way and “ Ba ” (Mrs. Gandhi) served out of his box 
— both Ba and the box are always with him— his frugal evening 
meal. Then we got on to Saiyadpur (in the Ghazipur District) 
for a meeting and proceeded to Ghazipur. The stupid chauffeur 
had not taken sufficient petrol and when we were about ten 
miles from Ghazipur, the motor began giving trouble. We 
came to a stop when we were still three miles away. The other 
cars had preceded us to keep the meeting at Ghazipur going — 
only one was left behind at Saiyadpur. Mahatmaji offered to 
walk the distance ; but an ekJca happened to pass and he boarded 
it and proceeded to the meeting. It was not till late at night 
that the day’s travail was over and he was allowed to rest. 
When I expressed my deep regret to him at the terrible strain of 
the day, he replied with a smile: “Was it not my birthday ? One 
must be prepared for these things on one’s birthday.” And this 
was by no means a very exceptional day, for he lives like that 
from day to day. People around him get exhausted and many 
drop off; but he continues his maiwellous march through life 
undaunted. His fund of humour is inexhaustible and he has 
always a laugh at his command. His capacity for recuperation 
is marvellous. A five-minute nap in the most impossible condi- 
tions, and after the utmost fatigue, makes him as fresh as a 
normal man would scarcely be after as many hours of sleep in 
a comfortable bed after a normal day. 
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He is a man of very few words. In this tour he almost 
always delivers a set speech. “ Brothers and sisters,” he begins^ 
“ I thank you for the purse of — and here he mentions the 
exact figure — that you have given to the hhadi fund and 
for all the affection you have showered upon me.” Then he 
I'epeats the five injunctions of the Congress in a delibei’ate 
voice. “ The first is : Boycott foreign cloth and use hhadi. 
The second is : Give up all intoxicating drinks and drugs. 
The third is : All Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis, Christians, all 
who are Indians should unite. The fourth is : Those of us who 
are Hindus should abolish untouchability which is a blot on 
Hinduism. The fifth is: All should deposit four annas in the 
Congress office and become Congress members and follow all 
the dictates of the Congress. Thus we shall be ready for the 
struggle of 1930. May God bless you.” After this he 
would auction any silver dishes, fancy garlands and 
other things given to him, explaining that as a self-con- 
stituted representative of daridra-narayana he can have no 
costly possessions for his own use. He would send out 
volunteers to collect moneys, saying that all who may not have 
already contributed to the purse may do so now ; and adding 
that every rupee to the hhadi fund keeps 16 poor women in 
work for a day. If the volunteers are late in returning, he 
would spin on his takli^ once described by Mrs. Besant as ‘a 
twirligig less than a foot long.’ 

While spinning in the privacy — if he has any — of his 
rooms you can get him to talk on lighter topics. When I 
expressed my surprise at his capacity to go to sleep on a 
car, he replied — while the wheel whirred: “Why, a car 
is a comfortable thing. I have gone to sleep on a camel”; 
and then he told you how he did it on a continuous 24 hours’ 
ride on a camel in pursuit of a scholarship to Porbandar; and 
he passed on to another camel ride in Sindh when, on the insist- 
ence of some friend, desiring to make him a Muslim, he travelled 
in the interior of Sindh on a camel, to visit a- jwV said to 
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perform miracles. And he added : “ Miracles had never attract- 
ed me.” When some one would laughingly complain about his 
strict insistence on accounts, he would tell him how careful he 
had been about accounts since early childhood ; how he would 
take vouchers even for soda water bottles when acting as the 
secretary of a deputation ; and, above all, he would talk of the 
solitary penny he has never been able to account for in his life 
and which he still remembers. He had purchased fruits at 
Tottenham Court Road in London for twopence; but perhaps 
paid three pence by mistake. When the balance would not 
tally at home, he rushed back to the fruit-seller for the overpaid 
penny, but never got it back. I said to him : “ You would be 

an ideal candidate for a Council election in the matter of return- 
ing election expenses. But if you did that, you would be debarred.” 
** T know, I know, ” he replied, “ and among other reasons why 
I am against these elections, is this also. We have not suffi- 
cient numbers of really good people to go to these Councils.” 
How he keeps no money himself ; but his assistants are always 
hard put to accounting for every pie received. It is no joke 
keeping these accounts, as sums (particularly small coin) come 
pouring in constantly and moneys have to be counted up in 
moving trains and cars. 

The devotion that he inspires in the multitude is something 
stupendous. In moving cars people will attempt to touch him, 
and the touching very often degenerates into regular hitting ; 
and he has to be constantly protected from the attention of his 
devotees. I have heard that in Bihar when people were not 
able to get to him through the cordon of volunteers, they 
touched his feet with the ends of their long sticks, thus consi- 
derably hurting him. I have myself seen him painfully hurt by 
large marigold flowers and garlands thrown at him by surround- 
ing crowds. If volunteers are not very often harsh and if his 
faithful companion. Prof. J. B. Kripalani, did not indulge so 
often in his simulated anger, and now and then, even his very 
real blows, the crowds would make a pulp of Mahatmaji’s frail 
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body in no time, out of sheer exuberance of affection. In 
the Gorakhpur District the ci’owds were immense, mounting 
up to a hundred-thousand or more at Padrauna. Mahat- 
maji himself described the meeting there as the largest he 
has seen in his life, full of immense gatherings as his 
life has been. All stations in the Gorakhpur District 
were invariably overcrowded ; and at one place he addressed 
the meeting near a railway-station from the top of a motor 
lorry, which he mounted with remarkable celerity and dexterity; 
and then stooped down to pick up pice that people were offering 
him. Our crowds are always good humoured though always 
indisciplined. They would sit hours in rain aijd sun just to 
have his dat'shan : and in the midst of all this confusion 
Mahatmaji would take his meals and spin and tackle with his 
daftar as if nothing was happening. And then late at night, 
after a strenuous day, he would sit down — as he did at 
Gorakhpur — to write out the arbitrators’ award in a labour 
dispute. His mind is always fresh and clear and I'eady to 
attack any problem or plunge in any work at any time of the 
day or night. 

And he can also be angrj'^ ; but his anger is expressed in 
language so unutterably loving that there is no reaction of 
anger in the hearer’s mind ; only a feeling of shame and sorrow 
and determination to do better is left behind. He has no 
patience with avoidable expenses on costly decorations, 
receptions, rich food, etc. ; with mismanagement that, with a 
little forethought, could have been avoided; with unnecessary 
risks to life and limb taken in erecting weak platforms that 
crash down. And if any such thing happens, the workers have 
to listen to his reproaches and dare not say anything in 
extenuation of what had happened. I would gladly face a 
really angry man and have my say at him also : but such moments 
with Mahatmaji, I should always avoid. 

I have written above about his impatience with avoidable 
expenses. In fact he is embarrassingly economical. I believe a 
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rich man can be safely defined as one who can afford to waste 
with impunity and a poor man as one who cannot. As 
Mahatmaji lives the life of a poor man deliberately, he simply 
would not waste anything. He preserves all pins, and half- 
sheets of blank papers from letters for use, and writes on the 
backs* of papers written or printed on the other side. I 
witnessed a scene worth recording. His handkerchief had 
gone astray. He started furiously searching for it all 
over the place. We all joined in the hunt. He would insist 
on having that and would not let us bring another, though 
he was in a hurry to go to a meeting. Well, at last he went 
without it, and then discovered it tucked to his shoulder — for he 
has no pockets — when he retired to bed at night, as he put aside 
the piece of cloth that lies round his shoulders fastened by safety 
pins ! He would waste nothing. The world, of course, knows 
that he travels third class ; and though railway officials invari- 
ably try to provide comfortable accommodation for him, this is 
not always possible. Very often he may be found cheerfully 
seated in the most crowded compartments. 

Do any of my readers feel that it would be a proud 
privilege and a source of constant pleasure to serve Mahatmaji ? 
Do any one of them think of the lines of Mira where she pants 
in language of ecstatic beauty, to "be taken into Krishna’s 
service ? Well, my advice is ; give up. It is no joke to serve 
him; and I am sure it was no joke to serve Krishna or any 
extraordinary human being for that matter. Gandhiji’s secre- 
taries, Pyarelal and Kusumbehen are always at it; and the work 
never ends. Pyarelal often woi’ks till late at night and 
sleeps wherever he can bundle himself up; and Kusumbehen 
has always instructions to take. Mirabehen (Miss Slade) and 

^ We know of another distinguished member of the Working Committee 
of the Congress, who writes not only on the backs of printed pages 
but also right across them ! And we are credibly informed that ho 
developed this habit long before he became acquainted with 
Qandhiji. 

— Editor, Triveni, 
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Ba (Mrs. Gandhi) are hard put to taking care of his body ; 
Mirabehen looks after his bath, clothes, etc., and Mrs. Gandhi 
after his food. Then there is Prof. Kripalani with his cash and 
his constant anxiety to protect him from devoted crowds. It is 
certainly a privilege to serve him ; but his seiwice is no bed of 
roses, as it may appear to those who have never seen anything 
of it; Then, do any of my readers — human nature being what 
it is — say to themselves : ‘ I wish I were Mahatmaji, with all his 
glory and greatness.’ Give up again. It is better as you are. 
For verily Mahatmaji’s life is not worth living, judging from the 
standpoint of ordinar}^ human needs and desires. Nature can 
verily stand up and say with pride pointing to him : “ Here is a 
man but ordinar}'^ men will scarcely like to go through a week of 
what he goes through week after week, month after month, and 
year after year. He has promised to give himself a year’s rest 
and see the sights of India when Swaraj is gained. May that 
soon happen ! Today he practically declines seeing any sight 
of architectural or other interest, even if put in his way. 
Jawaharlal was right when he said: “Mahatma Gandhi is our 
greatest propaganda ” ; for who else can inspire such devotion 
and who can be so much respected, loved, and, may I add, 
feared as he is ; and who else could have I’aised the status of 
our country and our countrymen, in our present submerged 
condition, at home and abroad as he has done. Rajendra Prasad 
was right when he said that no one in all human history has 
attracted in his own life-time such immense crowds of devotees, 
on such an extensive surface of the globe, as Mahatmaji 
has done. I must confess to a feeling of sorrow as I see 
these scores of thousands of my countrymen and country- 
women assembling for Mahatmaji, for I know it is only 
for his darshan and not to do his bidding. Their attitude 
here is what it is when they gather for a bath on the 
occasion of solar or lunar eclipse or jostle one another in 
their mad rush to get to the God in the temple on a holy day. 
They feel their duty done when they have had the darshan : they 
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do not realise that, however purifying the sight of such a holy 
saint as Mahatmaji may be, what he himself wants is that his 
words should be followed in action so that the goal of India’s 
Swaraj might soon be reached. This they all forget even when 
they offer him their hard-earned money without stint. But 
though they might forget this, and though they might not always 
be able to carry out his simple teachings in detail in their 
daily life, and though they might think that a darshan of him 
is enough — yet it is unmistakably clear that behind their 
craving for the darshan is the deep-seated feeling that that 
handful of bone and flesh is inspired by a Beneficent Power 
which has decided that India shall no longer grovel in the dust | 
and the figure has become a matter of religion to them, and 
they will, in emergencies, probably be willing to risk all for his 
sake, unrecking of consequences as they have always done in 
the past when they felt their religion was involved. And, 
therefore, they cry with the ring of true sincerity : Mahatma 
Gandhi Ki Jai. And — all unworthy as I am — I too cry with 
the rest of my countrymen what is undoubtedly going to be 
one of the national cries of the land for ever: 

Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai 
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Poetry of Devotion 

By Pkof. T. Vikabhadkudu, M.A. 

One of the great Krishna-worshippers in Ancient India 
was Bilvamangala or Lilasuka, the author of Sri Krishna 
Karnamritam, a series of lyrics in Sanskrit in which the poet 
reveals his great devotion to Sri Krishna. He seems to have 
belonged to the 11th century A.D.’ and though no accurate 
biographical details are within our reach, traditional accounts 
of him indicate that he was a Telugu Brahmin of Srikakulam- 
and that a certain woman, Chintamani, whom he loved, was the 
cause of his transformation from worldliness and dissipation into 
saintliness and devotion.^ Prom the poem itself we can learn 
one very interesting thing : that the poet belonged to a family of 
staunch Saivites, enthusiastic about the significance of the 
utterance of Panchakshari (the five letters — Na ma ssi va ya), 
but that his heart was ever throbbing to utter the 
name and see the smiling face, with its dark blue radiance* 
of the sweet little child of that famous milk-woman (Yasoda).'* 
As the title of the book indicates, the poem is full of a 
nectar-like music which is a solace to the ear and a solace to 
the soul. The poet’s bhakti or devotion to God Vishnu in this 
shape or Avatar is most extraordinary. That he is specially in 
love with this aspect of Sri Krishna’s life, His wonderful child- 
hood, can be inferred from this one verse, among others of a 
similar nature, where ho shows how oven the image of Kama 
does not satisfy his soul as much as that of Krishna. Kodanda- 


^ Keith’s History of Skt. Literature. 

* Sri Krishna Karnamritam (Anandasrania Qrandhamalay Madras.) 
® See opening verse : also the Telugu drama, Chintamani. 

A S. K. n»-24. 
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Eama (Eama with the bow) one day stood before him, but the 
poet’s reply shows that He was rejected ; 

‘Having given up Thy bow and arrow for a minute, take a flute 
in hand, and put a peacock-feather in Thy hair. I shall, 
Lord of Sita, gladly greet Thee.’ ^ 

In the course of his rapturous description of the lovely 
little Boy, he sings : 

Such a childhood! such lotus-face! such love! the charm of 
those ever-rolling eyes! that enchanting beauty! the 
wealth of that soft smile ! It is true, it is true, I can 
declare to the world : ‘ Even among the gods it is impossi- 
ble to seek ! 

Addressing his God he says : 

Thy gait is slow and majestic. Thy words are honeyed, Thy 
smile sprinkles nectar. Thy embrace is tight and warm ; I 
see, now I see, the reason why the Gopis are enamoured so 
highly of Thy deeds !^ 

In his opinion his Boy-God is the most lovel}^ object in the 
[Jniverse and there is nothing else, however beautiful, that can 
approach it in excellence or chai'm. He vehementl^^ proclaims : 
If there be any, a thousand, who are critics of art, let them be ; 

It there be any who are images of supreme beauty, let 
them be ; 

We have no quarrel with them : we don’t want to please 
them either by flattery ; 

All we know is, “ Perfection of beauty exists only in one 
place — Thyself ^ 

His enthusiasm reaches its zenith when he, seeing, in one 
of his mystical moods, a little boy walking in the streets of 
Mathura, asks: 

0, little girl, who is this boy that has just entered the 
streets of Mathura? 

‘ S.K. 111-96. . 

2 8. K. 1—66. 

2 8. K. 1—27. 

« 8. K. 1—99. 
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and recognising, on coming near, the jewel-like peacock- 
feather on the head, the inviting lips, the smiling face and 
embodied joy, exclaims in ecstasy: 

Oh! What a splendour! Wonderful! Wonderful! 

Oh! A wonderful, very wonderful Light! 

It is this picture that the poet feels painted on the tablet 
of his heart. He would sometimes feel that his mind was 
stuck up in the meshes of Sri Krishna’s love and could not 
be drawn out. Once he would feel that his heart was absorbed 
into His. Sometimes he would feel triumphant that he could 
catch Sri Krishna and keep Him in his heart, as when he makes 
one of the milk-maids say: — 

Thou didst forcibly get out when I caught Thee in my hands. 
That was nothing. I would consider it manliness if Thou 
couldst by any means go out of my heart !^ 

There are also occasions when the Bhakta feels depressed, 
for he cannot see his God-Friend ; nevertheless he eagerly looks 
forward to the moment when he can enjoy eternal bliss in His 
presence. He often asks : “ Will the time arrive when I can see 
Him ? Will He ever cast a glance at me ? Can I ever kiss Him 
to my heart’s content with my two eyes ?” and exclaims joyfully, 
“ How happy would I be if I could see Him ! How blessed the 
day on which I see Him !” But the thought that the God who 
has manifold duties to perform and might forget him altogether, 
often intrudes upon his peace, reminding us of Tukaram the 
great Maratha psalmist who said : — 

So many tasks and cares 
Are Thine, while I — 

I am forgot thus, alas, 

And left to die ! ^ 

He admits that Krishna is absorbed in the music of the flute 
but he often asks himself, “ cannot the sounds of my song creep 
into His ear in the intervals ? ” Seeing no way out of the 

‘S. K.III— 97. 

* Psalms of Maratha Saints (The ‘ Heritage of India ’ series) p. 59. 
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difficulty, he makes an earnest appeal to the flute in these 
words: 

Dear Flute, tasting, as thou dost, the sweet honey of the 
breath of Sri Krishna’s smiling lotus-face, grant me one 
boon. Being so near His pearl-lip, wilt thou, unobserved 
by others, whisper into the ears of Nanda’s son my sad 
plight ? ^ 

The devotee’s condition is pitiable when, in spite of all 
his efforts, he cannot see Him or meet Him. His song is 
pathetic when he sings: 

Friend of the helpless. Ocean of kindness, Hari, I have been 
spending fruitless days without sight of Thee. Alas ! 
Alas! What a pity I - 

Once or twice he tried to catch his friend but was defeated 
in his purpose, for, 

Sweeter than wSweetness, it captivated my heart: Quicker than 
Quickness, it eluded my grasp.^ 

On the other hand, Si’i Krishna played the little thief that 
He generally is : 

It was He who stole away the agony in the hearts of pious 
sages : 

It was He who stole away the garments of the love- 
intoxicated cowherd esses : 

It was He who stole away the pride of Indra, Lord of the 
Heavens : 

How powerless I am when he is stealing away the lotus 
of my heart now ! * 

This sage, like all other poet-admirers of Krishna, repre- 
sents Him as one who steals away cream and butter, and what- 
ever is tasteful in the world. Undoubtedly the human heart is 

'S.K. n 11 . 

2S.K. 1-41; 

*S.K. 1-65. 

‘ S.K. 1-81. 
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the most precious thing on earth, and what wonder is there if 
the Great Stealer carries away men's hearts with Him ? 
The poet says that on one occasion he met Him, but his 
heart was not satisfied and was longing to see Him again. 
We are told, ‘Love grows by what it feeds on,’ and it is 
certainly a curious stream, for, the more we drink of it, the 
greater is the thirst. The enthusiasm of the poet for his object 
of love is so intense that whatever belongs to Him is lovely ; 
His lips. His smile. His feet, His anklets, His fiute. His peacock- 
feather, His blue colour and His sleep. The Child-Krishna is 
ever the object of his devotion, whose spirit has sunk in him. 
He is the dream of his dreams and it is enough if his dear God 
should listen to his last prayer : 

Standing, legs cross-wise, with the peacock-feather adorning 
the head, singing the flute song with the head turned to 
one side, how blessed should I be if this Light, the 
Transcendental and the kind, stood before me at the time 
of my final parting ! ' 

or will Sri Krishna remember him at least after his death ? He 
suggests : 

The bamboo on the bank of the .lumna has been blessed by its 
association with Sri Kiushna’s diamond-lip. 

Can I have the fortune, in my next birth at least, of my being 
born on the Jumna bank to serve as Krishna’s flute and 
be blessed ? ^ 

He confesses that he sees only one figure, hears only one 
sound, and knows only one thing; 

Protector of cows. Ocean of love. Husband of Lakshmi, 
Destroyer of Karasa, Saviour of the Elephant-King, 

Father of the three worlds, Lotus-eyed God, Lord of the 
milk-maids, save me. I confess I know nothing except 
Thee— 3 

1 S. K. 11—22. 

*8. K. II— 9. 

»S. K. n— 108. 
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A confession which all wise men have made after much 
travailing. After having read and read, thought and thought, 
every great sage has admitted, with Tukaram the devotee of 
Vithoba : 

Naught know I but Thy name alone. 

(The writer apologises to all lovers of Sanskrit for having 
ventured upon this ‘ free translation ’ of the lyrics of one of the 
greatest poet-mystics of the world. Apart from the inaccuracy 
of the translation, in the tame and prosaic language of the 
translator, one misses the exquisite music and the wonderful 
lyric charm of the original). 
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Buddha under the Bodhi Xree.” 
(Dry Point.) 



S^lao ‘ ^ry Toinis * 

Aetist: K. RA^rA Mohan Sastry 


Etching is n'idclg practised in Europe at the present dn//, and 
‘ Erg Point ’ is a fascinating I'arietg of it. it is a linear 
mct/iod, and generatlg ' sketchg But in the hands of an Indian 
Artist who is essentiattg a master of tine, it gields a finis/wd and 
tgrical charm, as mag be seen from the^e two pictures. The feeling 
of colour is a spccifd feature of the tine in tinn met/tod, but verg 
tittte of the beautg of the originat can be conreged in a reproduc- 
tion. 


The Buddha's attainmeid of JJbcrtdion under the iJodlu Tree 
forms the theme of the first picture. Tt is beautiful in the 
restraint and slight di'uu'ing and has a great deid of imaginatio)i ” — 
(* The Madras Mail ’) *4 dupticatc is in the collection of the Hon. 
H. a. Stokes, C.S.l. 

In the second picture, Omar is represented as seated, bg his 
Beloved and, asking her to fill the cup to the last drop, for, 
^'Tomorrow, whg — ivho kiwjws’f’ The falling rosc-pct(ds are flight g 
suggestive. 






“Omar,” 

(Dry Point.) 




Dr. Sir S. Subramaniam: 
Lawyer and Judge 

By K. S. Venkataramani 

Ever since the tran.sfer of India to the Crown, many Indians 
of great talents have played prominent parts in the consolidation 
and refinement of British rule. Of such eminent Indians, 
Subramaniam with Muthuswami the Judge and Rhashyam the 
jurist formed a brilliant trio gaining a special reputation for 
Madras and a first class name for Indian judicial talents. But 
Subramaniam was more representative of the Time-Spirit of 
transitional India, and his work, largely pioneering and humani- 
tarian, reflected more precisely the hopes and aspirations 
of the people. 

Subramaniam was born in Madura on 1st October 1842. 
After a short but brilliant school life, he passed the 
B.L. in 1868 straight from the E.A. Subramaniam enrolled him- 
self as a Vakil of the Madras High Court in 1869 but set 
up practice at Madura, the homeland of his forefathers for over 
five generations. 

Subramaniam enjo\'^ed the golden mean which gives a 
talented young man a proper start in life. He was neither so 
opulent as to waste away in ignoble ease, nor so poor as to feel 
the chill of poverty. He was well-connected and had a wide 
circle of cultured relations. His father had endowed him with 
the priceless inheritance of a whirlwind energy, and his own 
good angel blessed his cradle with a very rare and mobile 
intelligence. 

Subramaniam made his mark very early in his career. 
He continued to have increasing practice and respect at the 
Madura Bar of which he became the leader almost from the 
start. 
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Law is a jealous mistress. Rut Subramaniam’s splendid 
energy and vei’satile gifts led hitn to take interest in public life, 
especially municipal work. In recognition of .such work he was 
nominated in 1884 as a non-official member of the Madras 
Legislative Council. This change of place in the public activity 
of Subraraaniam naturally brought about a change in the place 
of his professional work. He migrated from Madura to Madras, 
from the provincial to the metropolitan city. 

Prom 1885 to 1895, his was the most S])lendid career for 
a decade at the Madras Bar. Sir V. Hhashyam, the eminent jurist, 
was his formidable opponent. They mutually kept each other 
at the maximum of effort and brilliance. Law, as administered 
according to British jurisprudence, was still an unexplored field 
and acutely and all embracingl_\' responsive to the subtlety, 
memory, di-ynoss and logical clearm^ss of the South Indian mind. 
The joy of pioneering work welded the Bench and the Bar in a 
comradeship of high endeavour and gave even to mediocre 
talents the spurts of genius. The legal profession had then the 
urge of a renascent impulse, the sweetness of law and order 
coming after a period of troubled political uncertainty. It was 
still a fresh and fluid thing. It was not 3 'et prisoned and 
standardised into melancholy digest-work leading to pitiful 
nervous break-down of the most hopeful and gifted young. 

Subramaniam and Bhashyam, ranged on opposite sides in 
such an atmosphere, had the chance for the full play of 
creative genius, with something of the quickening which 
ordinarily the expressionistic impulse of sex alone gives. 
This largely accounts for the splendid heights to which 
both Sir V. Bhashyam and Subi’amaniam always rose and kept 
also Muthuswami, that eminent judge, at his very highest. The 
atmosphere had the exciting joy of first class work such as a 
new farm gives to its young owner-tiller. 

Subramaniam as a lawyer and judge owed his pre-eminence 
to one quality, his acute sense for truth. It was almost an 
uncanny power with him. His lightning mind took in the whole 
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situation at a glance and gave him an extraordinary command 
over facts and the rarer power of grouping them in their proper 
places in the framework. He had the vision to relate the facts 
on paper to their relevant setting in the human story of a case. 
This authentic imagination gave his forensic advocacy the grip 
and intimacy of a personal narrative. 

Subramaniam’s forensic eloquence was like a cord of silk, 
even, soft, slender-looking but strong. Tt had neither knots 
nor twists, to assure even the casual and careless touch of its 
excellence, fts colour was white. It lacked prismatic glow. 
But it had the living freshness and the sprouting graces of the 
spring. It was adequate without being hard. It was subtle 
without being sinuous. It was suggestive without being vague. 
His spoken word was greater than the written. Hor, his voice 
was fascinating and fully charged with the electrons of 
sympathy. 

Subramaniam was a very good scholar in general and an 
ardent worker in law. But he was not a pedlar who carried 
his stock ever on his back, showing all his wares at every 
door. His wide reading he never used merely for crowded 
display in a single judgjnent or for an isolated and misleading 
forensic triumph. He used it onl^’ to implement his resources 
and widen the range of illustrative reasoning. The sense of 
pity and righteousness dominated every other impulse. 

But these very excellences which broadened the river and 
amplified its majesty, served only to lessen the glory of incisive 
motion which his great rival. Sir V. Bhashyam, enjoyed. The 
method of each is worth a careful study. Subramaniam’s was 
a frontal attack well-supported and in full dignity, sensitive to 
every rule and decorum of the game. But Sir V. Bhashyam’s 
was a flank movement of infinite strategy with dagger and spear, 
and with the utmost economy of action. It broke the enemy or 
itself the first few moments. There was no middle position. It 
was in essence combat of the highest order and deadliest inten- 
tion. Sir V. Bhashyam had that extraordinary instinct for a 
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perfect economy of materials resulting from constant test, 
careful selection, keen foresight and all-absorbed preparation 
and thinking. 

Subramaniam’s forensic eloquence radiates like solar 
energy over all. It spreads itself everywhere for the sheer joy 
of it. The seeming waste is much. But Rhasliyam’s, like an 
X-ray, penetrates to the core and lights the dark interior with 
a flaming torch. It had all the narrowness, sharpness and 
strength of an one-pointed and centralised effort. If it wins, it 
wins by surprise. If it fails, it demoralises the game itself. Both 
in success and in failure, the whole field is strewn with many a 
wreckage, doubts and difficultic^s. It unsettles the existing 
order. It is a great insti’ument of power for destruction, and 
never rocikons for a moment that the law is part of life. It lifts 
as well as debases the science of law into a science like geometry 
and algebra where the symbols are live men and valuable 
materials. This subtle and incisive power, Subramaniam 
possessed in an almost equal degree without his I'ival’s sovereign 
devotion to the gift. But his comprehension of law was that, as 
part of life, the smaller game should be controlled by the rules of 
the higher. He lived as a lawyer for life’s own beautiful sake, 
not for the law’s own cruel and jealous exactions, and abstract 
and tormenting gloiles, like Sir V. Bhashyam. 

From the lawyer to the judge, it was the greatest narrowing 
which Subramaniam’s sunny genius had to bend to out of defer- 
ence to the unseen but real spii'it of the age. But oven into the 
cushioned chair of the judge, warm and velvet-lined, he carried 
without violence to any sense of propriety or order, the same 
humanitarian outlook and unified vision of life. The refoi'ining 
and progressive spirit, constantly kept within proper legal 
bounds, expresses itself in all his loading judgments. 

As a judge he had to succeed perhaps the greatest Indian 
judge. Subramaniam’s contribution of quality as a jud<»-e was 
again in his mode of approach to the law. It was not to him a 
grand and isolated phenomenon in a waste, but a delicate and 
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vital minor scheme in the major. He worked at it both from 
within and without. If he knew its chemistry, he knew as well 
its qualities as a whole. He conceived law not merely as a 
system but as an organic expression of a growing society. He 
was widely read in the systems of other lands, ever equipping 
his mind with legal principles for ready application. His 
command of facts was always quick and sure, and at a flash he 
saw the truth of a case and struggled with unrivalled success, 
to body it even against technical difficulties. 

And not one judgment is below the mark. There is a 
complete adec^uacy. The reasoning is close and clear. The 
facts are well-arranged. There is an all-round satisfaction. The 
Bench and the Bar acclaim it. There is a very high degree of 
conscientious work and a sense of high endeavour. 

But it is difficult to say more. Even his best judgment is 
not a classic utterance. It may turn a corner. But it makes 
no epoch by doing it in the grand manner. It is not inspiring. 
It declares the law by no new and vitalising process but only 
by the earnest vigor of the decretal portion which, no doubt, 
enshrines a sound legal principle. The perception is clear. 
The conclusion is sound. But the process lacks the intrepid 
gait and graces, the narrative ease and reasoning of the born 
judge. For, Subramaniam’s genius was essentially intuitive. 
He suffered from an excessive humility which played false to his 
own endowments. The reasoning is cogent but parenthetical. 
The method of narration is by little frog-leaps. The even pro- 
gress is arrested by intuitive flashes. The presentation is earnest 
and vivid but not sustained, grand or masterly as it should be. The 
best portions are under quotation. There is not the customary 
sweep even of the hand, not to talk of the eyes, with which we are so 
familiar with Subramaniam as a lawyer or a public man. The 
truth is that his judicial robe sat tight on him. He wore it as 
a heavy stuff of honour and never mentioned to any one that he 
often experienced hard breathing under this excess of drapery. 

His knowledge of case-law was ample. All judicial origin- 
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ality is no doubt usefully controlled by precedents. But to 
a great judge case-law is but a spring-board for a magic leap 
of his own. But Subraraaniam lost even his own native elasti- 
city on the fatal, narrow boai'd. 

Judged by absolute standards, his achievement as a 
judge falls even below expectation. This is largely traceable 
to a break in the chord of expresssion. The psychology of 
human relationship appraised without ardour or emotion, and 
viewed with an architectonic and dry mind is the hinter-land from 
whose shaded and tangled depths spring most of|jthc fertilis- 
ing legal principles. Subramaniam knew these hinter-lands 
thoroughh'^ as no explorer had known before or after. He had 
also a creditable mastery of current legal principles with 
their historic growth. But the mastery in each domain remained 
separate and unrelated. The d^mamo worked wasting its power 
largely, as the line of transmission to the actual factory, well- 
equipped and ready to start, was feeble. In the relating of the 
two into a self-luminous and growing whole, which he tried 
with the instinct of a true jurist, he failed for reasons that are 
both traceable to his own gifts and to the Time-Spirit. He was 
not a creative artist. He was not a profound thinker. Without 
these two excellcnce.s, it is not possible to do anything first rate, 
from tennis play to the founding of a religion, whatever your 
other gifts may be. 

Sir V. Bhashyam, if not a profound, was at least a very 
absorbed thinker within the narrow lines of his own choice 
and truly a bit of a creative artist, for he had that rare 
gift of a sense of economy which is of the greatest art. Sir 
T. Muthuswami excelled both in both the qualities in a great 
measure. He was only a foot down the peak, yet sufficiently 
distant and high to obscure the casual eye from the unascended 
steps. 

Subramaniam’s synthetic mind was wholly of a different 
order. It worked with the aid of instinct and intuition and the 
flash of a kind of genius somewhat unsuited to the arid atmo- 
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sphere of the law. He lacked the acute, continuous and sustain- 
ed reasoning, the intense fervour and the reducing power of his 
great rival, though he brought to bear upon every point a 
catholic richness of mind and spirit. 

Subramaniam felt the atmospheric depression of the 
age even in his best achievements. He was not a virile 
creative thinker in law adding the dux of his own daring 
genius to the vast and irregular materials before him. He 
was synthetic and intuitive, qualities valuable to a leader of 
men but not of much use to a judge, d'he net result is a lack 
of distinction and of a touch of immortality. 

Subramaiara had the insight of genius, the fervour of the 
refoi’mer and the self-effacing benevolence of a great and evolved 
Soul. He had all the excellences of a great public Avorker. 
Horn in the strenuous West, he would have ended as a Liberal 
Prime-Minister like Crladston(‘. Born in a non-transitional 
Vedic India, he would have been a Rishi, a law-giver, and a 
great ethical preacher. But transitional India under British 
rule narrowed and kneaded him into an eminent legal luminary 
and denied him the amber of everlasting fame. 

The recipe for immortality is still a secret with the gods. 
It is a trying trick of Fortune and Fate. It is carelessly given 
and carelessly withheld. Ages pass by telling hundreds of 
years and millions of births without one single immortal life. 
Therefore let none regret that this great South Indian of the 
last centuiy did not and could not take rank among the im- 
mortals of the world. He was almost near it in the sun-lit 
hours of his highest radiance. 
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Land Revenue Reform 

By E. V. SuNDAKA Redbi, M.A., B.L. 

The question of land revenue legislation has, in recent 
years, assumed considerable importance. It is not proposed 
here to discuss the historical aspect of our land revenue policy, 
except in so far as it may be relevant to a consideration of the 
lines on which reform therein should be secured. The main 
features of the present land revenue system in this Presidency 
may be briefly stated and the lines on which the system should 
be modified considered. 

Of the total area in the Madras Presidency, about one- 
third is held by the Zamindars and [namdars and the rest is 
held under the Ryotwari system. At the time the Ryotwari 
system was introduced in the Presidency, it was obvious- 
ly within the contemplation of the persons who introduced 
the said system that, after the rates on the land were 
satisfactorily and equitably fixed, they should be declared 
permanent and unchangeable. The recorded opinion of the 
authors of the Ryotwari Settlement, Col. Read and Sir Thomas 
Munro, leaves no doubt whatever as regards the permanent 
character of the settlement contemplated by them. Read’s pro- 
clamation in Salem in 1796 is clear and unambiguous with 
reference to this matter. Equally clear and unambiguous is the 
evidence of Sir Thomas Munro given before the Committee of 
the House of Commons. In view of the importance of the 
subject, I may be permitted to extract hereunder the relevant 
portion from his recorded evidence : — 

Q. — Have the goodness to explain to the Committee what 
you understand by the Ryotwari system ? 

A. — I shall state what I understand to be the principle of 
the Ryotwari system, the details will perhaps be too extensive. 
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The principle of the Ryotwari s 3 ^stem is to fix an assessment 
upon the whole land of the country. Thh assessment is perma- 
nent ; every ryot who is likewise the cultivating proprietor of the 
land ivhich he holds is permitted to hold that land at a fixed 
assessment as long as he pleases ; he holds it for ever nnthout any 
additional assessment. If he occupies any waste or additional 
land he pays the assessment that is fixed upon that land and no 
more ; his rent undergoes no alteration. 

Q. — Is the Committee to understand that in respect to 
permanency there is no difference between the R^'otwai'i S 3 ^stem 
and Bengal Permanent Settlement? 

A. — With reference to permanency there is no difference 
between these two systems. But the Ryotwari leaves the 
Government an increasing revenue arising from the waste in 
proportion to its cultivation. 

In the face of what has been set out above, it is somewhat 
of a surprise that in the report of the Madras Board of Revenue 
annexed to the Resolution of the Government of India on the 
Indian Land Revenue Polic 3 ’ issued in 1902 the Board 
should say that the words ‘fixity’ and ‘permanency’ as 
applied to the assessment did not, when used regarding the 
R 3 mtwari system, connote the idea of perpetual immutability. 

During the early half of the nineteenth centur 3 ^ the demands 
on land varied in intensity. The arrangements made for the 
assessment and collection of land revenue were far from satis- 
factory. The defects of the S 3 ^stem and the hardships they 
entailed were laid bare by witnesses who appeared before the 
Parliamentary Committees which sat in 1848 and also during the 
Parliamentaiy enquiries of 1852 and 185B. In 1865 a survey 
and re-assessment of the province was at last ordered. The 
principle of permanent settlement was not then abandoned. 
The Madras Government would then state that “ one funda- 
mental of the Ryotwari system is that the Government demand 
on the land is fixed for ever.” 

In 1861 Lord Canning’s Government circulated proposals 
to extend the permanent settlement to all the provinces in India 
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and the Madras Government then favoured the old Ryotwari 
principle of a permanent assessment, that is to say, an assess- 
ment based on a certain portion of the crop, and converted into 
a money payment at a fair commutation rate fixed once and for 
ever. 

Sir John Lawrence, Sir Charles Wood, and Sir Stafford 
Northcote also favoured a permanent settlement, but in 1883 
the then Secretary of State rejected the recommendation for the 
introduction of the permanent settlement. 

In sanctioning the survey and re-assessment, the Secretary 
of State in his Despatch of 18G2 accepted “ the principle of 
eventual introduction of permanency in assessment.” The 
survey and re-assessment that followed had doubtless in the 
main equalised the incidence of the land revenue on the ryots 
and made it more equitable, but since that period the principle 
of periodical revisions of assessment has come to stay. 

It is a matter which has been the subject of certain 
controversy as to whether the earh^ proclamation and Govern- 
ment orders and despatches which declared that the assessment 
was to be fixed for ever were formally given the go-bye, and 
whether such declarations should not still be regarded as 
subsisting and binding on the Government. It is clearly 
unprofitable to discuss this aspect of the matter in view of the 
circumstance that, since that period, the system of periodical 
revisions has been in force and it is now regarded as part of 
the land revenue administration of the Presidency. 

The next step in the evolution of the land revenue system in 
the Madras Presidency was by way of defining the limits to the 
demands of the Government and to the enhancements at the 
time of periodical revisions. In 1883 Lord Ripon made a proposal 
to the Government of Madras to give to the ryots an assurance 
of permanence and security without depriving the State “ of the 
power of enhancement of the revenue on defined conditions.” 
In the same year the Government of Madras accepted the said 
proposal and declared that “ there should be no future enhance- 
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merits of the Government demand except on the ground of a 
rise in prices.” In 1886, however, the then Secretary of State 
set his face against what was described by him as “ the danger- 
ous policy of pledging the Government for ever to a particular 
line of action.” In 1900 in a memoi'ial submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State by an influential body of Retired Officials (Indian 
and European) it was suggested that the enhancement should 
be made only on defined conditions, but Lord Curzon in 1902 in 
his Resolution on the land revenue policy refused to limit the 
enhancement to any such “ delined conditions ”. 

Since the day of issue of the Resolution of Lord Curzon’s 
Government on the Indian Land Revenue Policy, and up to 
the stage of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Repoi’t in 1919 
which recommended that the imposition of new burdens should 
be gradually brought within the purview of the legislat- 
ure, there has been a great deal of discussion of the merits of 
the land revenue system and administration in the Presidency 
and the whole policy has come under a careful scrutiny and 
examination by diverse individuals and organizations. The 
said committee expressed the opinion that the time had come to 
embody in the law the main principles by which the land 
revenue is determined, the methods of valuation, the pitch of 
assessment, the periods of revision, the graduation of enhance- 
ments and the other chief processes which touch the well-being 
of the revenue payers, and they suggested that the whole policy 
should be embodied in a statute before the next change in the 
constitution. Yet in this Presidency, there has not so far been 
any legislation on the subject. 

In a thought- provoking lecture on the Land Revenue 
Problem in India and England delivered by Mr. Montagu on 
the eve of the War, he said: — 

“ You will notice that each individual liable for revenue 
has to pay the proportion demanded in his locality according to 
the nature of his holding ; if this should happen to amount, say 
to l/6th of the net profits of cultivation, the big man pays 
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Rs. 20 out of 100 and the small man pays one rupee out of five. 
Wo are getting accustomed to recognise that the hardship in 
the latter case is a good deal greater than in the former. 

“Allowances are made, it is true, for the small man in India; 
now it is done at the discretion of revenue officers and not on 
any uniform principles and one is tempted to ironder whether it 
H'ould he possible to applfi a graduated scale of assessment instead. 
There is, of course, the theoretical objection that such a measure 
would promptly label the land revenue as a ta.x:. But 1 cannot 
help thinking that the Government of India’s record shows that 
it is strong enough to look this difficulty boldly in the face and 
pass it by.” 

Notwithstanding the recommendations of the Joint 
Parliamentary Select Committee made nearly a decade before 
and the volume of influential opinion, official and non-official, 
in favour of land I'evenue reform and legislation, the Govern- 
ment have not seen their way to give effect to the same. The 
Madras Legislative Council declared itself unequivocally in 
favour of a permanent settlement and a resolution to that effect 
was adopted by an overwhelming majority of the members of 
the Council. The Council also adopted a resolution recommend- 
ing that re-settlements in the Districts should be deferi'ed 
pending land revenue legislation but tin*, re-settlemont in the Dis- 
tricts has gone on. The whole question came up before the mixed 
committee of officials and non-officials appointed in 1921 and 
presided over by the then Hon’ble Mr. Habibullah Sahib. The 
committee were called upon to consider the draft of a bill sub- 
mitted to the Government by the Board of Revenue for the 
purpose of regulating the assessment of land revenue. It is a 
matter for some satisfaction that the committee recognised 
the existence of very strong opinion among a certain 
section of persons who had given considerable attention and 
thought to this question that some form of a poi*raanent 
settlement should be introduced. The members of the com- 
mittee were generally in agreement with the proposal f;o 
introduce the permanent settlement, subject however to a 
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recognition of the right of the State to impose, if and 
when the exigencies of the State may require, additional tax- 
ation from land. The committee itself recognised the justice 
and equity of the proposals to introduce the principles of exemp- 
tion of smaller land holders and of the introduction of the element 
of progression in the further taxation contemplated, after the land 
is once “ permanently assessed”. The majority of the com- 
mittee, however, were opposed to their adoption consequent on 
the difficulties which their introduction suggested. But it is 
significant to note that even the proposal made by the majority 
of the committee, whereby the right to regulate the enchance- 
ments at periodical revisions was to be vested in the 
Legislative Council, was not acceptable to the Government 
and hence such attempts as the Government made to place 
on the statute book the present procedure, subject only to a 
restriction of rate of enhancement to 1874% and certain im- 
provements in the details, did not rightly find favour with the 
Council. The Government have, however, by an administrative 
order restricted the enhancement at any re-settlement to 1874%. 
This however does not carry matters far. To the extent it goes, 
no doubt it is a step in the right direction. But what is neces- 
sary is a radical change in the land revenue policy, not a 
tinkering with it here and there. 

The Madras Ryotwari Land Holders’ Association, which 
came into existence with the main object of securing a reform 
of the present land revenue policy of the Government, has 
devoted considerable attention to the question of land revenue, 
and the recommendations of the Sub-Committee appointed to 
go into the question are set out hereunder: — 

1. That the Sub-Committee were agi’eed that a distinc- 
tion should be made between the smaller and larger land holders 
in the taxation of land. 

2. That it was necessary to consider whether, in taxing 
agricultural incomes, any differentiation should be made between 
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the income derived from the cultivation of food crops and of 
commercial crops. 

3. That the Sub-Committee were of opinion that a fixed 
rent charge and a tax on agricultural incomes, the same 
to be so designed as not to alter the existing total 
amount of the revenue, appeared to be satisfactory 
methods of deriving the revenue from land. In other words, 
the committee agreed that the land holder and not land alone 
should be taken into consideration in any system of taxation of 
land and that this necessitated a distinction between the smaller 
and larger land holders. The committee favoured the proposal 
that, after such equalisation of the incidence in the different 
districts in such manner as may be just and necessary, the 
assessment should be declared permanent and am/ additional 
revpnua, ns the pxigencies of the State mni/ require and which 
cannot he secured otherwise than by the further taxation of land^ 
should he derived hy a tax on agricultural incomes. The 
latter part of the proposal was subsequently modified by 
adoption of the suggestion to levy a cess on a graduated scale 
payable by pattadars or propraetors paying Rs. 100 and above 
as assessment. 

The First Madras Ryotwari Landholders Conference, held at 
Madras in August 1921, adopted the under-mentioned resolu- 
tions : — 

(1) That this Conference is of opinion that the idea of 
submitting for the sanction of the Legislature the re-settlement 
proposals for the several districts separately and of continuing 
the policy of periodical settlements on such legislative authority, 
cannot be regai’ded as affording sufficient safeguard and protec- 
tion for the interests of the raiyats. 

(2) That this Conference records its emphatic opinion that no 
legislation which does not provide for a permanent fixation of the 
Land Revenue can bo adequate to remove the existing evils in 
the Land Revenue Policy of the Madras Government or to 
ameliorate the sad economic condition of the raiyat. 

(3) That this Conference is further strongly of opinion that 
the basis for such fixation should be that of existing settlements 
where they are not less than 10 j^ears old, and in cases of 
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settlements less than 10 years old, it should be by a reduction 
of at least 16%, provided that the legislature may, when 
special necessity arises and it could not be met by other sources 
of revenue or new taxes, impose special cesses (or surtaxes) for 
meeting such necessity on pattadars paying Es. 100 and above 
as land tax. 

It may also be of interest to summarise the more important 
of the proposals made from time to time for the reform of the 
present sj'stem : — 

1. After an equitable re-adjustment of the burdens in the 
different districts, the revenue should be settled and fixed. The 
idea of periodical revisions should be abandoned. Any neces- 
sary increase in revenue which cannot be secured b}’’ having 
recourse to other taxes should be obtained by levying a certain 
pei’centage of the existing assessment, with the sanction of the 
Legislature every year, the same being in the nature of a super- 
tax leviable by the Provincial Legislature. (See The Hon. 
Ml'. V.K. Raman ujachariar’s “Land Revenue Settlement,” p. 86). 

2. After an equitable re-adjustment of the burden in 
different districts, the assessment should be permanently fixed 
at a certain proportion of the existing level, say two-thirds, 
being in the nature of a quit-rent or rent charge on the land, 
and the reduction in the revenue thus entailed made good by 
the lev}’^ of an income-tax on agricultural incomes. (See Mr, A. 
Rangaswami Aiyengar’s “Land Revenue Problem in Southern 
India,” p. 16). 

3. (a) The ratio of the tax on agricultural incomes should 
be fixed after deducting a food allowance for the producer and 
his family and a sufficient sum to enable him to retain a small 
margin to fulfil the customary social requirements of his 
country, (h) At periodic settlement of revisions, land rent 
should never be raised on individual holdings by more than 
20 per cent, on the larger holdings, except for special 
reasons, while, on the smaller, this should be much reduced, 
(c) Settlements should be definitely fixed for thirty years and 
enhancements should be spread over six quinquenniums and 
not have effect at once, (d) The present standard of 60 per 
cent, of the landlord’s assets urgently needs revision to bring 
it on a level with taxes in civilized countries, (e) The forecast 
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prepared by revenue officials and approved by Q-overnment 
should be discussed in the Imperial Legislative Council and 
Local Legislative Councils and sanctioned by the Governor- 
General in Council or Governor in Council respectively. (See Sir 
O’Moore Creagh’s ‘Indian Studies,’ p, 184). 

4. Abolition of the land tax and the adoption of univer- 
sal income-tax embracing ever}^ income and varying with the size 
of the family. (See Jack’s ‘Economic Life of a Bengal 
District,’ p. 189). 

It has been suggested that the adoption of this proposal 
will have the incidental effect of doing away with the Perma- 
nent Settlement. 

6. The land to be assessed at a certain percentage of 
land values. Thus, an acre worth Rs. 1,000 will be assessed 
Rs. 10, at 1 per cent, of its land vaiue. No other charges will 
be leviable in respect of such land, as water rate or second 
crop charges. (See also the Hon. Mi‘. V. IC. Ramanujachariar’s 
‘ Land Revenue Settlement ’)• 

6. Taxation of land values to be periodically revised and 
taxation of agricultural incomes. 

The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee constituted in 
1924 to make a general enquiry into Indian Taxation were 
directed, 

(1) to examine the manner in which the burden of 

taxation is distributed at present between each 
class of the population, 

(2) to consider whether the whole scheme of taxation 

— Central, Provincial and Local — is equitable and in 
accordance with the economic principles, and, if not, 
in what respects it is defective and, 

(3) to report on the suitability of alternative sources of 

taxation. 

From a survey of the systems of land taxation in other 
countries the Committee at p. 37 of their Report observe the 
tendencies of modern development to be as follows : — 
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1. The flat rate of tax on annual or capital value is kept 
comparatively low. 

2. The income from, and property in, land are treated, for 
purpose of income-tax and death duties, on exactly the same 
footing as other incomes and property. 

3. Where an increasing share has been taken of the 
return from land, it has generally been taken for local pur- 
poses. 

The proposals of the Committee referred only to temporary 
settlements, as the question of permanent settlement ivas outside 
their terms of reference. , The Committee were divided in opinion 
as to whether or not the land revenue should bo regarded as a 
tax on the individual who pays it, but they were agreed that 
the land revenue should be taken into consideration in dealing 
with the question of incidence of taxation on the countrj' as a 
whole. They pointed out that the land revenue is essentially 
a tax on things and not on persons, and as such it is not a tax to 
which the doctrine of progression can be applied, but that the 
land revenue viewed as a scheme of taxation is not only not 
progressive but actually tends in the opposite direction. It 
is not possible, they say, in the case of a tax in rem to 
relieve the poorest cultivator by an exemption, but they suggest 
that the obvious ways of introducing an element of progression 
in the case of the large holder arc through an income-tax on 
agricultural incomes or through something in the nature of 
succession duty, or both. In their view the present policy is 
open to serious criticisms and they lay down that the essentials 
of a new scheme of temporary settlement are : that it should be 
made definite as regards both the basis and the pitch of assess- 
ment ; that it should be as simple and cheap as possible ; that it 
should so far as possible ease or steady the burden on the smallest 
cultivator ; and finally, that it should, in common ivith the rest of 
the system of taxation, involve the same element of progression in 
the case of larger owners. 

The Committee recommended that the above said essen- 
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tials should be secured by providing that, for the future, 
the basis of the settlement should be the annual value, i.e., 
the gross produce less cost of production, including the 
value of the labour actually expended by the farmer and 
his family on the holding and the return for enterprise. 
The functions of the Settlement Officer, they say, should 
be limited to the ascertainment of this value on an uni- 
form basis. An uniform rate fixed for a whole Province should 
then be applied to these valuations as the}" were made on dist- 
ricts falling in for re-settlement. The rate of assessment, they 
suggested, should be standardised oij a comparatively low 
figure not exceeding 26% of the annual value. They would 
also suggest that, for the local rate, the maximum of 26% 
of the sum taken as land revenue should be fixed. These in 
the main are the recommendations of the Indian Taxation 
Enquiry Committee on the subject of land revenue. As regards 
the cognate question of water rights, they would suggest that 
they should be kept separate from the charge on the land, 
wherever possible. This is only consistent with the proposed 
alterations in the methods of the levy of land revenue. It is 
unnecessary hero to examine the further proposals they make 
with reference to the charge for water. 

From the recommendations of the committee referred 
to above, it is obvious that the main principles for which 
the Madras Ryotwari Landholders’ Association stood have met 
with their general acceptance. It is not pretended that 
there may not be difficulties and objections raised as regards 
the scheme outlined. The terms of reference to the committee 
itself were unduly restricted- The whole question has to be 
examined carefully by a committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India with power to take evidence. The committee 
may be asked to make recommendations as to the exact lines 
on which the land revenue should in future be assessed and 
derived by the State with special reference to the financial 
results of the changes that may be suggested. The principal 
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thing is that, if we cannot get away from the position that the land 
revenue is still to be treated essentially as a tax in rem, we will 
have to, at least for the purpose of the introduction of an element 
of progression, reconcile ourselves to the adoption of a system 
in which it should be treated both as a tax in rem, keeping 
the rate of assessment comparatively low, and as a tax in 
personam; derivable from the landholder; by introducing therein 
the principles of exemption of the smaller landholder and of 
progression, thereby approximating the same to the income-tax. 
After the committee makes its recommendations, these may be 
examined by Provincial Committees and, with such local varia- 
tions as may be found necessary, embodied in the form of a 
statute. It will doubtless be just and necessary that, pending 
such legislation, resettlement operations should be suspended 
and there should be no further enhancements at any resettle- 
ment. It is the only method of securing early legislation on 
the subject of land revenue, as, otherwise, notwithstanding its 
immense .importance, the question of legislation may be deferred 
indefinitely. 

It is unfortunate that, notwithstanding a general recogni- 
tion that the present system is unsatisfactory in many respects, 
there has not been any attempt on the part of the Government 
to constitute a committee specially to go into the question of 
land revenue. The question was excluded specifically from the 
terms of reference to the Royal Agricultural Commission. The 
reference to the Indian Taxation Committee on this subject was 
fenced with many limitations and restrictions. Their recommend- 
ations would easily have been more valuable, if this were not 
so. It is unfortunate again that the Government of India are 
contemplating a revision of the policy, not by the usual 
procedui-e with which everybody is famliar, of examining the 
whole policy, after the same is reported on by a competent 
commission or committee, but by the antiquated method of issu- 
ing a Resolution, which is a very unsatisfactory one. If a 
Resolution is issued at all, the Local Governments may be enabled 
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to set up committees to examine the whole policy and report 
thereon, and in the light of their recommendations legislation 
may be introduced without anj’' further delay. 

The issue in Bardoli was of a limited character. In 
Bardoli the general principles underlying the land revenue 
policy were not in question. The only question was as to 
whether the enquiry carried out by the Settlement Officer was 
in accordance with the procedure laid down in the statute and 
instructions issued to the officers, and whether the data, the 
accuracy of which was questioned, justified the conclusions. 
The importance of the report was the condemnation it contained 
of the Settlement Officer’s methods of enquiry and report on 
which, in the main, the re-settlements were based. It is however 
significant that in Bombay Presidency, after the Bardoli Com- 
mittee’s report, the attention of the public and of the Govern- 
ment has been drawn to the land question in a manner in which 
no other public event in recent times did. As a con- 
sequence, we find, in Bombay I’residency today, the move- 
ment for the formation of Land Leagues for securing land 
revenue legislation. Here in the Madras Presidency an associa- 
tion was formed even as early as 1918 for the main purpose 
of securing changes in the land revenue policy of the Gov- 
ernment. A number of Taluk and District Associations have 
also come into existence. In view of the forthcoming Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India and the fresh impetus which 
the consideration of the question has received, it is neces- 
sary that the Ryotwari Landholders’ Associations both at 
the Headquarters and in the District and Taluk centres, and 
the Land Leagues now in their formative stages, should take 
vigorous and active interest by coming together again and 
formulating the lines on which legislation should be urged 
and securing therefor a general acceptance in the country. 
The question of the constitution of Chambers of Agriculture on 
lines analogous to the Chambers of Commerce is well worth 
serious consideration as a further step in the organisation of 
the landed interests. The subject may be brought under greater 
scrutiny and examination by such a body. Until this question 
of Land Revenue Reform is satisfactorily settled, the realisa- 
tion of the ideal of “ a prosperous countryside ” will be as distant 
as ever. 
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Lahore — and After* 

By R. Pattabht Sttaramayya 

(Member, Working Committee of the Congress) 

There are distinct advantages in intervening in a debate 
early. You can anticipate many points and make a brilliant 
show. The advantages of intervening late are equally numerous. 
You can sum up everybody’s arguments and smash them. In 
doing so yoti can be at once brief and telling and you are sure 
to make yourselves felt. The dailies had to deal with, the 
Lahore deliberations even before they matured into decisions, 
The}^ were in such great haste for being the fii’st in the field 
that they often erred — and erred egregiously, in their ‘ scoops ’ 
and anticipations and intelligent forecasts. A monthly — and 
more so a bi-monthly, can well afford to wait, sift the grain 
from the chaff, and garner the life-giving elements in its columns. 
That is the only justification for reverting to the subject of 
‘Lahore — and After’ so late in the New Year. 

But delay in dealing with the momentous issues raised in the 
Congress session of December last has not made the subject stale. 
On the other hand several doubts have been cleared, — doubts 
which the Congress and the Press would have paid anything to 
get cleared during the Christmas week. For instance, what 
would not have the Congress given — the Congress as a whole, 
to know the inner workings of the Viceroy’s mind even during 
the Congress week ? It is true that Gandhi got an a inkling 
into those ‘workings’, and with him Nehru, or they would not 
have so summarily dismissed the proposal to send representa- 
tives to the Round Table Conference. But the following is not 
always willing to repose trust in the leaders. They want to 
examine every issue. Their intellects must be satisfied, their 

1 Written on the 9th of February. 
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doubts must be cleared, and like the Thomases of old, they must 
put their fingers into the holes of the hands of the resurrected 
Christ. Now, we are able to judge at first-hand. We need not 
take our decisions from our leaders, be they Q-andhi and Nehru. 

There is no mystery as to the question why the Round 
Table Conference failed. Nor need there be any difficulty 
about the adoption of Independence as the creed of the Congress. 
When both of these issues have been settled in the manner 
the Congress has settled them, the only other issue that 
arose out of the Lahore decisions, namely civil disobedience, 
will become an indisputable one. The Round Table Conference 
failed and therefore there was the change of creed into Indepen- 
dence. There was this demand of Puma Sivaraji/a, and civil 
disobedience is the only of means securing it. It is fortiinate 
that Grandhi himself has, in answering one Mr. Alexander, 
taken the countiy into confidence and revealed the secret of his 
conversations with the Viceroy. Nor is there a difference 
of opinion in the matter, for Gandhi himself quotes the Viceroy 
and says : “ This is what was asked for.” 

“ On behalf of the Congress Party the view was expressed that, 
unless previous assurances were given by His Majesty’s 
Government that the purpose of the Conference was to 
draft a scheme for Dominion Status, which His Majesty’s 
Government wovild undertake to support, there would be 
grave difficulty about Congress participation. ” 

Gandhi’s data are clear. The Simon Commission is scrap- 
ped. The whole problem of the Indian constitution must be 
approached de novo. India is not concerned with the difficulty 
of 3’arliamentary Government in England. If the Viceroy meant 
what the Delhi Manifesto understood to be the purpose of the 
Round Table Conefrence, he had only to say so. But he does not 
mean it. He has never meant it. He has therefore raised in 
his speech of the 26th of .lanuary the study in contrast between 
the assertion of the goal and its attainment, the definition of the 
problem and its solution, between the direction of a joui'ney and 
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its destination. Really, so simple a study of language must 
more appropriately be the business of a fourth form student 
than of mature politicians, much less statesmen or masters 
of language like Gandhi and Irwin. 

When once the issue of the Round Table Conference had 
been decided in the negative, there i-emained nothing for the 
Congress but to scrap the Nehru Report and plump for Inde- 
pendence, Even the Moderates have, by this time, undoubtedly 
seen the hollowness of the offer made by the British Govern- 
ment, though considerations of prestige and timidity forbid their 
owning the fact or taking the logical steps necessitated by 
it. The Congress was pulled in two opposite directions when 
once it decided to reject the Round Table Conference. On one 
side there were people who advised a wise moderation in con- 
duct, a wise reserve in expression, by not sti’aightway voting for 
Independence. On the other there wei’e youngmen who would 
straightway have parallel Government, — and no damned 
nonsense. We need not pause at the former suggestion, for, as 
we shall show, the declaration of Independence as the creed of the 
Congress has raised India in the estimation of the outside world. 
Men like Mr. Wilfred Wellock and Mr. Brailsford, and Liberal 
organs like The Manchester Guardian, now realise that at last 
India has discovered her own mind. The second view, that a 
parallel Government should have been foi’thwith organised, 
requires examination. Strictly speaking, such a proposal would 
have been ultra vires of the Congress creed. A parallel Govern- 
ment must rest on force and cannot be brought into existence or 
sustained by non-violence. For that matter, all Governments rest 
on force. When a bailiff gives possession of property or a decree 
is executed or a person arrested, it is the mighty cohorts of 
Government that come down upon the poor victim ‘ like a wolf 
on the fold ’ and threaten to engulf him unless he did or did not 
do a certain thing. Of the three great sanctions in life, namely 
individual conscience, social public opinion, and law, the last is 
the least civilised — the most inhuman and the worst Yet, the 
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world as an organised unit rests upon the exercise of this force 
and its organisation in the name of Law and Order, Police, Military, 
Constitutions, and so on. The parallel Oovernment also must 
have these organs and appendages. The parallel Government 
in Ireland had them. Its arbitration courts were jumped upon 
by the Royal Irish Constabulary, and between it and the Irish 
Irregulars there was a constant exchange of shots ; force was 
met with force until there was a treaty in 1922. The Congress 
contemplates no such antagonisation. Within the four corners 
of the Congress constitution, a parallel Government is out of the 
question. 

There remains the issue of civil disobedience. People ask 
if the country is ripe for it ; whether it has not proved a failure, 
a sad and dismal failure. Gandhi complains that he has not 
had ‘a dog’s chance’. The moment he began to mature his 
scheme of mass disobedience, there was Chauri Chaura and he 
was made hors de combat and put into jail. Ever since his 
release, the Councils have held the field, until today by a mandate 
of the Congress, 166 councilors have I'esigned out of 233, — a 
magnificent response to the national call. Now for the first 
time, Gandhi is free to mature a scheme of civil disobedience. 
Nor is there such a thing as the country being prepared for 
civil disobedience. Civil disobedience is a war on non-volient 
lines. Every war requires an army, and the army of men and 
women engaged in the Constructive Programme is the jnan- 
power required by Gandhi. Ho has truly described the Con- 
structive Programme as the drill required by the non-violent 
army; for it subdues the passions and soothes the angry mind. It 
compels people to settle down to honest work in a true spirit of 
service and sacrifice, and brings them into living touch with the 
suffering poor. That is the training and discipline that civil 
disobedience demands. But even otherwise, wars are declared 
abi’uptly : they never come with notice any more than epidemics. 
A long notice paralyses war and defeats its very purpose. Ulti- 
mata have never covered more than 24 hours, But whiph 
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country was prepared for war when war was declared ? A long 
period of peace intervening between wars hardly prepares a 
country for war. Was England prepared for war on the 4th of 
August 1914? Did Asquith and Grey take a referendum in the 
country before they joined the Armageddon ? Yet Kitchener 
came into the field and declai’ed it was a war for three years. 
That dumb-founded statesmen and citizens alike. But citizens 
had no alternative except to become soldiers at once and parti- 
cipate in the war. So it is with a non-violent war. It comes 
like a cataclysm. Man cannot stop it. It is Nature’s way of sub- 
duing evil in the world. The best that the mass of men can 
do is, not to hinder the march of civil disobedience. 

When all is said and done, it must be owned 
that hostilities between two nations can only be termi- 
nated by a Conference. Supposing, by a play of vio- 
lence, we have destroyed half the Englishmen in India, what 
should happen to the other half? Shall they continue to 
remain in India for ever and be a charge on the Nation ? If 
they do so willingly, and be absorbed in the various communi- 
ties of India, so much the better. But they won’t, nor can you 
keep them as prisoners for life. They must be repatriated. 
Even that requires organisation, consultation, and a Conference. 
The evacuation of the Rhineland, twelve years after the Armistice, 
could only be brought about by a Conference. Treaties of 
peace and rearguard action in war are the most difficult achieve- 
ments in life. Ireland had such a Conference in 1922, and so 
must India sooner or later. How soon it will be, and of what 
character, depends upon our achievements in the near future. 
The Conference with Ireland was not “a Conference, the object 
of which was to explore the means of seeking the widest 
measure of agreement between the various parties and interests 
concerned in India for proposals, which it will be the duty later 
of His Majesty’s Government to place before Parliament,” but the 
Conference will be, as it must be, a Conference to effect a Treaty 
between England and India with a view to terminating hostilities, 
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Ireland had such a Conference with England in 1922 . Lloyd 
George sent for De Valera. The latter immediately demanded 
release of prisoners. All the members of the Dazl had to be 
I’el eased at once, including one that had been condemned to 
death for murdering the Royal Irish Constabulary and the latter 
were about to arrest him. After some negotiations the Confer- 
ence met. The terms were, that Ireland was to have Dominion 
Status, that the English army of occupation should be immedi- 
ately removed, and that there should be an adjustment of National 
debts and a compensation for members of the services who 
would not care to serve the new Government. The form of 
oath to be taken by Members of Parliament of the Irish Free 
State was settled, and the rights of Britain to certain harbours 
and aerodromes were to be guaranteed. It is such a Conference 
that we want. Whether we can get it or no is on the knees of 
the gods. But so far as man’s effort is concerned, there is little 
doubt that we will get it, provided we shall make civil dis- 
obedience a success and the Nation follows the lead of Gandhi. 
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Sittannavasal Frescoes 

By M. S. SUNDAKA SaRMA, B.A. 

II 

Sittannavasal is a small hamlet about two miles from 
the village Annavasal, which again, is ten miles to the north- 
west of Pudukotah, the capital of a small Indian State situated 
to the south of the Tanjore District. A fine road leads one 
from Pudukotah to the village, from whence one has to wade 
through a cart-path to reach the hamlet. A few furlongs from 
the hamlet stretches a low rocky hill, rising here to about 
two hundred feet or so, and then going down to about 

half that height. The hill is not more than three-fourths of 

a mile long and runs from north to south approximately, so 
that its two sides are exposed to the rising and setting sun. 
From the hamlet the western side of the hill is visible and 
the cave in question could be seen as if it were a window to 
a huge structure at a distance. Wading through paddy 

fields, one reaches to the foot of the hill and then one 
has to climb up a rough, slippery and rocky pathway 

before coming to the facade of the cave itself. The hill abrupt- 
ly rises here presenting an almost perpendicular side, the height 
of the hill at this part being the greatest. The Pudukotah State 
has taken care of the cave by fencing it completely with iron 
bars and wire-netting, so that now none could enter the cave 
indiscriminately. It is provided with a gate which is kept under 
lock and key. Curiously enough, at the time I went there, al- 
though I had obtained the key from the authorities at Pudu- 
kotah, I had no occasion to use it, for I found the lock open 
and simply inserted nominally in its place ! On enquiry, I found 
that the Village Headman in charge who was provided with a 
duplicate key had kept it so, just to save himself the trouble of 
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accompanying any visitor to open it! I brought the matter to 
the notice of those concerned and I do hope better care is now 
taken of the precious old find, than before. 

My first impression of the cave was rather disappoint- 
ing, for the cave is a small one measuring only twenty-four feet 
by twelve or so, and the height of the ceiling from the floor is 
about eleven feet or thereabouts, and the paintings which are in- 
tact are not visible at first sight, having become faint as well as 
dark, partly on account of age and partly on account of age-long 
neglect and indifference. Further, in addition to the plaster 
having fallen o\it at several places, much of what remains intact 
has been also darkened by smoke from fires lit in the cave by 
resting haimgies. Balls of dung have been freely hurled at the 
ceiling; evidently the village urchins must have used the picture 
on the ceiling as a good target for their balls of dung and clay, 
which can now be seen sticking here and there ! Any attempt 
to remove them brings away the plaster too, so that they are 
better left there to toll their tale too. Those parts which are 
visible on the upper portions of the pillars are so faint and 
broken that it requires some effort to see the paintings. Surely 
the whole of the cave must have been originally covered with 
paintings, for traces of them could be seen everywhere as you 
become more and more familiar with the contents of the cave. 
Even the sculptured figures that are found in the cave exhibit 
traces of plaster and colour. What they must have looked like 
originally, none can say now, except it be a strong imaginative 
vision of an artist. A small door-way carved at the middle leads 
one to a cell in the interior measuring ten feet all the way. 
There are three seated figures opposite this doorway so that 
light falls directly in fi'ont of them through the entrance. All 
of these carved figures are of life size and are of different facial 
types. But all of them are seated alike in the immemorial 
yogic pose, with the eyes directed towards the nose, and erect in 
pose ‘ like a flame that flickercth not in a windless place ’. The 
place is neither a temple nor a shrine. It is simply a mandapam 
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that must have been resorted to by those who wanted seclu- 
sion from the world for spiritual contemplation and communion, 
for which purpose it is pre-eminently fitted even now and must 
have been originally used for that purpose only. Many such 
mandapams are to be found all over Southern India, and, in 
fact, wherever in the South you see a perpendicular height of a 
rock you may be sure of finding a similar rock-cut cave. More 
than a dozen of them have come to my personal notice and 
observation in the South. This one, being a little more out of 
the way, has been fortunate enough to escape vandalism and 
preserve the paintings at least partially. Examining the floor of 
the cell inside carefully, there is a circular piece of stone right 
at the centre, which appears to be inverted. Perhaps it leads to 
a further cell underneath; but nothing definite can now be 
stated. If there be one as surmised, it should contain paintings 
too, which surely must be in a state of good preservation. 

Such caves cannot be said to be of Jain or Buddhistic 
origin. Jains, Buddhists and Hindus have all left their marks 
in such caves. Each cave has to be decided individually 
by what is recorded in it. Very often the mistake is made 
of relying too much upon the inscriptions found in such 
caves. Inscriptions are of later origin in India and began at a 
time when the real aesthetic sense of the nation had decayed. 
That such inscriptions do really mar the beauty of a place, there 
can be no doubt. The people who loved beauty and did 
wonders on hard rocks could never have condescended to dis- 
figure them with vainglorious inscriptions. The history of 
inscriptions, their origin, life and death, will be a lively and 
informing chapter in the history of Indian Art. One thing is 
certain ; the moment of its birth is the beginning of the death 
and decay of the art of the land. Fortunately there are no in- 
scriptions in the cave wc are considering at Sittannavasal, and 
the kings with inscription-mania must have been prevented 
from doing anything of the kind here because of the paintings 
that covered the whole of the interior of the cave. There is, 
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however, a small inscription but just outside the cave, which had 
evidently escaped the searching eyes of both Mr. Rao and M. 
Dubreuil, to which I drew the attention of the press the moment 
I discovered it. Nobody has, so far as I know, as yet decipher- 
ed the same. The five carved figures prove nothing, for such 
posed figures are common alike to Jainism, Buddhism and 
Hinduism. To call all such seated figures Buddhas or Bodhi- 
satwas, belongs to the province of alien critics who know not 
the deeper under-current of history of this ancient land. 

The architecture of the cave is very simple but elegant. It 
is made to resemble a built structure. There is no display of the 
tentative efforts of a rising art, but the mature style of a perfect- 
ed art is exhibited in the caiwing out of this rocky cave. 
Leaving a margin of about a foot in breadth on the outside top, 
there is a deep groove parallel to the top line opening at both 
ends to easily collect all the water that rushes along the 
perpendicular face of the hill above the cave during rains, and 
prevent the same from flooding the cave inside. There are 
four pillars in front supporting the roof of the cave. Two of 
them on either end are embedded on the side of the cave, so 
that only a portion of each juts out. The two in the middle 
are in the round and are sturdy stout pillars, square in section 
with an octagonal belt in the middle. They each support a 
capital which is fluted on either side. Over the capitals rests a 
long flat beam, which in turn supports a double flexured 
cornice. The roof is flat and plain, as in all Dravidian 
architecture. On either side of the cave is a niche in which 
is seated a carved figure of life size. The back wall is 
beautifull} broken up with symmetrical projections adorned 
with ornamental pilasters and with a central entrance to which 
a few steps flanked on either side by Surulijalis, lead. The cell 
to which the entrance leads is, as already stated, cubical in plan, 
and plain-walled within, showing unmistakable signs of being 
once covered with frescoes. The side opposite the entarance 
contains the three seated figures in a row. 
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The carving and sculpture of the cave is marvellous for 
its precision and excellence. The alignment of the pillars and 
the walls is perfect and not one angle is wrong. The surface of 
the rock inside has been given a peculiar finish to suit it for 
the subsequent fresco process. The figures carved are not 
finished as such, for that was left to the painter’s plaster and 
brush. There is absolutely no doubt that, right from the 
beginning, the cave was intended to be painted all over inside. 
The fresco, I mean, is not an afterthought. 

The paintings must have, as already suggested, originally 
covered the whole of the interior, as there are traces of plaster 
and colour everywhere. The plaster that covers and which 
served as a primed ground for the paintings is very thin, not 
being more than an eighth of an inch. The adhesion is so 
complete that it is hard to remove the traces here and there. 
Fibres of straw show themselves up in some places and the 
lime seems to have been well mixed up with fine sifted 
sand. The colours used are few in number, but they must 
have in their combination given a wide range to the palette 
of the artists. Two varieties of red are visible, red ochre and 
vermilion. Two pigments of yellow too are apparent; one being 
the ochre while the other is bright and golden. Blue, green, 
black and white, are the other pigments used. The colours are 
well soaked into the ground and given a final polish. The 
colour schemes are simple but very harmonious. Red or green 
backgrounds dominate. The paintings are essentially linear, 
every form being brought out firmly by its decided outline. 
The colouring is natural without any elaborate attempt at 
light and shade, though that too is suggested. The knowledge 
of anatomy and perspective is very advanced, as may be 
evidenced in the fine foreshortening of the forms and figures. It 
is really painting uninfluenced by modern photographic notions 
that we encounter here. These paintings began and ended with 
outlines, and the boldness and firmness displayed in them are 
really marvellous. Rone but mature artists could have done so, 
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Mrs. Herringham and others who have attempted to guess 
at the process of Indian fresco painting from the examples they 
have studied at Ajanta have surmised that the first outline 
must have been made with red ochre. They evidently arrived 
at that conclusion, because in such paintings everything else 
vanishes when subjected to long weather and natural deca}^ 
except traces of a red outline. The true procc'ss is really differ- 
ent as may be learnt from living hereditary painters who are 
still to be found scattered here in the South of India. One such 
painter, on an occasion when we were together examining a 
village wall-painting, chanced to tell me and show me the palm- 
leaf manuscript which has been handed down as a famil}" 
treasure, in which the old process is recorded. The cuncuma 
stem which Indian ladies use even today in their toilet 
is the thing that was used for the preliminary outline. 
The alkaline nature of the fresh ground converted the yellow 
of the stem into a rich red colour which was then fixed 
by outlines of different appropriate colours, thus parcelling out 
the ground for subsequent coats of colour. The outlines then 
were emphasised with suitable tints here and there. When the 
surface moisture is gone, but when the ground is still damp, 
light shading by hatching and stippling is indulged in, and 
afterwards, before the ground completely dries up, the whole is 
given a polish with small prepared pebbles. That is how the 
paintings at Sittannavasal must have been executed. 

The chief motif oi the designs seen in the cave, is the lotus 
with its stem, leaf and flower. The designs are simple but 
effectively grand and do not obtrude on the more serious part 
of the paintings. Some of them must have been relegated to 
less skilled hands. The ceiling of the inner cell is covered with 
a geometrical pattern, veiy complicated and intricate. Most of 
it has unfortunately fallen out, but traces of it, though faint, are 
very interesting. 

Of the paintings which remain intact, that on the ceiling of 
the cave is the most interesting but for the darkening by age 
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and smoke as well as the peeling away of the plaster here and. 
there. The plan of the ceiling indicates exactly the state of it 
when .[ saw it. The whole of it has been parcelled out into 
three main divisions. The one in the middle is the one which 
contains the chief picture of the place as seen now. Those on 
either side are simply decorative panels and look like carpets 
spread. The upper square facets of the two middle pillars 
preserve their paintings. On each is to be seen a dancing 
ligure. On the inner side of the right-hand pillar, as one faces 
the cave, are to be seen also some traces of painting which 
exhibit some faces. JVIy copies show all of these. Only the 
panel in the middle of the ceiling has been divided into several 
parts to facilitate copying. A study of the plan of the ceiling 
shown opposite will enable anyone to locate easily the positions 
of the portions shown separately. I am, however, adding on to 
the reproduction of these copies fi'om the (;ave paintings, a free 
reconstruction of them all which is intended, not only to show 
the panel on the coiling as a whole, but also to give the readers 
the spirit of the cave as I sensed it. 
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Proportional Representation 

By K. V. Keishnaswami Aiyar B.A., B.Tx 

Wo are all familiar with the ideas of Vote’ and Voting’. 
Wo vote for or against a measure or a rule which is to be made 
binding on us. By our vote we signify either approval or dis- 
approval. We vote ‘aye’ or ‘nay’. We divide in opinion on. 
the matter. In fact, the result is arrived at in some cases even 
by a physical division. Those wlio app)‘ove stand together, and 
those against form another group. ’Phis divisionmay be express- 
ed by a ballot as well. It is obvious that w(} divide the voters 
and the majority in the division wins. 

We again vote to an ofheo, a Mayor, a town councillor, 
a chairman or the like. Here we choose between two or 
more and again divide the voters to arrive at the result. When 
only two candidates compete for the office, an ordinary single 
shot ballot is all that is needed. But when more than two 
compete, we may not, by a single ballot, predicate the support of 
an absolute majority of those that go to the poll in favour of 
the chosen individual. In order to secure the decision of such 
a majority, many devices or mc'thods arc adopted. 

A third object for which voting is resorted to is to consti- 
tute deliberative bodies to rcprc.scnt larger groups, like repre- 
sentative assemblies, committees, etc. In such cases the object 
is to constitute a body competent to make a decision on behalf 
of the electorate; in other words, instead of the electorate 
voicing forth its views directly on any matter, their voices are 
echoed by representatives of theirs. To carry the idea 
further, the electorate of many views send up their spokesmen, 
each to represent a view, to deliberate in the smaller represen- 
tative body. It follows that each representative who is chosen 
represents a view i.e. is the representative of a class of people 
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having a like view. The object of the voting, therefore, when 
we are constituting such a body, is to enable the discovery of 
like-minded people and help them to group together to choose 
spokesmen. The object is to condense together, by some process, 
all like-minded people, instead ol'diwdiwy them. This object of 
voting, it will be perceived, is wholly different from its functions in 
the two other cases we have referi’ed to above, and in order 
therefore that ‘voting’ may achieve this purpose, it will be 
necessary to adopt a system or method different from the one 
suited to the other two case.s. But let us begin by consider- 
ing first if the same methods would not serve the purpose. 

If we utilise the ballot we are familiar with, when we 
accept or reject a measure or choose for an office, it has to be 
adai)ted to suit the conditions existing in constituting a body of 
many. There are many persons to be chosen, and consequently 
either the electorate should be divided into as many groups as 
there are persons to be chosen, giving each such group the 
right to choose its nominee, or we should retain the integrity of 
the electorate and give to each voter as many votes as there 
are seats to be filled. 

Taking the second alternative first, it is obvious that we 
shall not be achieving the result we have in view by resorting 
to this method. Those among the electorate that form the 
largest majority among them, will monopolise all the seats with 
candidates of their own viewpoint, and the result will be that 
the constituted body will be one that will have nothing to 
deliberate upon but will consist of persons who are all of one 
view. It is certain that we are not constituting a body consist- 
ing of the spokesmen of the different views that may prevail in 
the electorate. 

On the other hand, in some cases, even a majority rule may 
not bo assured. If the party in majority misconceive their 
strength and put up too many candidates, it may happen that a 
discreet minority elect candidates of their own. 

Let us now consider the first alternative viz., the system 
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of dividing the electorate into groups. The first idea that one 
gets herein is the division into as many groups only as there 
are seats to be filled. The next and consequential ide.a is to 
divide the electorate into so nrian}’^ geographical divisions, each 
one of which will contain more or less an equal number of 
voters. That is to say, we divide the electorate into so many 
quotas by physical, territorial division, each quota being entitled 
to send a repi'esentative. Would this satisfactorily work V It is 
submitted it will not. 

In the first place, we should remember each quota or 
division elects by the single-shot .sy.stem, the i-epresentative 
being the man chosen by Ihe majority. That means the 
minority who stood for a different i’(!presentative have really 
not had tlieir representative. They have not infiuenced the 
election. They have wasted their votes. And, as we have 
seen, those that constitute the largest majority in that group 
will alone command the election. 

Then, in so choosing the several representatives, it may 
even happen that tho party in majority in the (jonstituency as 
a whole, may not even secure its due sliare of representation. 
To illustrate this last statement, let us assume that the total 
of the constituency is 460 and 5 members have to be elected. 
We divide the 450 into 5 divisions of 90 each. Suppose there 
are 4 groups of like-minded people;, viz., reds, whites, greens and 
blues: and the result of the voting is as follows : — 

1st division 50 whites and 40 reds. 

2nd division 40 whites, 30 reds and 20 blues. 

3rd division 60 greens and 40 reds. 

4th division 40 greens, 30 reds and 20 blues. 

6th division 60 blues and 40 rods. 

Now, in the entire constituency, there are 180 reds and 90 
each of whites, greens and blues. But the result of the election, 
as above shown, is that two whites, two greens and one blue 
have been elected, and no reds, though the 3 ^ are in a large 
majority. This is certainly an undesirable consequence. 
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Apart from this possibility, there are also other defects 
incidental to the single-shot ballot system. Firstly, it does not 
enable each voter to express his free choice. For example, when 
one party runs two candidates against a third of another party, 
the voter in order to win his secondary object, viz.^ that the 
other party shall not win, may be tempted to give up the candi- 
date of his own and vote for the other candidate of his party 
for the reason that he is more popular with the rest. 

Then, even those who are not members of a party, subject 
to party discipline, and who, as members of the electorate, are 
free to choose the best amongst the candidates, may not be en- 
abled to exercise their free choice. If they feel that a candi- 
date of their own choice has poorer chances than another who, 
according to them, is onl}'^ next best, they should be tempted to 
vote for that other candidate in preference, for the simple reason 
that no voter desires his votes to be wasted. This is a faniliar 
idea to us, upon which unscrupulous candidates oftentimes plaj^ 
at the polling booth and even succeed. It is a psychology 
which is easily understandable and if any system should be 
commendable, it should respect this attitude of mind of the 
voter, and provide against the wastage of votes. The system 
must be one in which every vote will toll at the election. 

Then there is the possibility of the creation of an immoral 
atmosphere duo to the corruption and undue influence which 
party machines, and those that work them, are oftentimes re- 
sponsible for. As we have said, there is a large mass of busily- 
occupied and fairly-intelligent men who form a respectable por- 
tion in anj^ electorate, and these are not allowed to make their 
free choice but are dragged with the current which specia- 
lists in the art of working part}'^ machines bring into exist- 
ence. It often happens that “a little group of pot-house 
politicians, wire-pullers, busy-bodies, local journalists and small 
lawyers working for various monetary interests” capture 
a local organisation and put up a candidate not acceptable 
to the large unorganised mass above referred to. And yet 
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these will find themselves almost compelled to vote for them. 
The system we have been dealing with might also encourage 
monetary corruptions in divisions in the electorate where the 
difference in strength between the two strongest parties is very 
small. 

Lastly, it would be obvious that this system does not 
conduce, in the slightest to carry out the principle of condensa- 
tion of voters into spokesmen, to any extent. Within each 
division, it may be that many do not go to the poll at all, either 
by reason of indifference or for any other cause. Another 
section may vote, but having voted in the wrong way, would 
have wasted their votes. 

We have thus seen that this system cannot yield the result 
that we seek to attain and we should therefore invent a system 
which would satisfy the following conditions - 

(1) Each voter must be represented by the man he wants. 
ToAvards th<at end he should be onabhal to exercise his free 
choice in his vote without fear of any kind we have referred to 
earlier. He must have the assurance that his vote will have its 
effect in the make-up of the representative body and that it 
will not be wasted. 

(2) Any citizen, not a member of any organised party and 
busy with his own occupation, must be in a position to make 
his will effective without much effort on his part or spending 
much time. 

(3) The result should be such that, while majority rule is 
assured, minority representation would be safeguarded. 

(4) The process, as we have seen, must, in order to result 
in the election of representatives in the electorate in every 
sense, be to group together like-minded persons and help them 
to choose spokesmen of their own. 

It will be seen that the system of the single transferable 
vote fulfils all these conditions and we shall endeavour to show 
how that is. 

Taking the idea contained in the fourth point first, 
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it will be obvious that the representative chosen will not 
be a representative of the majority of the electorate 
but only of a share of them. That share would be the 
group of men of one mind in their choice of the candidate, 
and this constituency of like-minded voters must necessarily cut 
across any geographical divisions. They form a constituency 
by reason of their choice of the same man. Each voter in this 
constituency is to be reckoned only as a part of a group of 
persons standing up for one candidate and electing one, and 
consequently each voter need have only one vote and no more. 
That is how the idea of a single vote is derived. Each voter, 
understood and counted as a member of a group electing one, 
has only to vote for that one, and therefore has one and only 
one vote. If each voter can only vote for one and does so vote, 
all those who vote for the same candidate will be grouping 
themselves together by this expression of common will, though 
they may be miles apart and not members of any common, or 
even any, organisation. 

Having developed the idea of the single vote, the 
conception of its transferability is an unavoidable conse- 
quence. Where groups are very large, the one man representa- 
tion is obviously wholly inadequate. We cannot for that 
reason go back upon the single vote to give multiple votes to 
some alone of the larger electorate. Consequently the idea of 
the same single vote being available, and of validity to elect 
other candidates as well, had to be thought of and the result 
was the giving to it the character of transferability at the option 
of the voter. 

Now these two characters, the single vote and its trans- 
ferability, satisfy also all the other conditions we have set forth 
above. The single vote ensures that minorties, while they get 
representation, can never rule. The transferability of the vote 
provides for the proportional representation of majorities* 
Majority rule is assured and minorities are not, at the same 

time, ignored. 

» 
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Each man has his representative, for, either his first 
or his second or his third, etc., nominee will be chosen. 
He is free to exercise his choice without any fear that 
he is advancing the interests of a rival candidate or even 
of a candidate whom he does not prefer to his own favourite 
one. He would not be marking a preference for the rival 
candidate and so there is no fear that his vote will influence 
his rival’s election. In fact, the rival has to depend on his own 
strength. As between two candidates of one’s own party, the 
voter by giving his first preference to his favourite, but the 
less popular candidate, will not advance the interest of the rival, 
for, when the favourite is found to have no chance, the vote will 
go to the popular candidate who will bo the second nominee. 
He may be certain he will never split the party vote. 

The voter Avill not bo hustled by any party machine or 
those that work there. His vote must tell in the election and the 
representative chosen is the representative of his choice. Ho 
is assured that his vote will not be wasted, as it must count for 
some one of his nominees and he has therefore the incentive 
also to go to the poll and thereby discharge his duties of 
citizenship. 

No organization is needed amongst the voters. The 
organisation arises by reason of their voting for the same man. 
No time need be spent in ascertaining the chances of candidates 
or deliberating how one’s vote will operate. You may vote as 
you will, and your will will have its effect. 
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By R. L. Rau 


“ But, my dear, you did receive my cable from New York. 
Didn’t yOu?” “ Yes.” 

“ Then why on earth did you leave by the earlier boat, 
pray ? Surely you could have waited for another fortnight before 
you booked your passage. Don’t you think it would have been 
nicer for us to have returned to Bombay together? We left 
India together, and had wo also returned likewise after the fine 
friendship we had between us, don’t you think it would have 
gone a long way in . . .?” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“ Look here, M.alati, don’t let us deceive ourselves. Wo 
got to know each other on board the Vicerotj of India, and 
you know well how rippingly wo got on during those three or 
four weeks we were on board the ship, and how much we 
enjoyed each other’s company : how we discovered we had 
many things in common, and how we resolved to dedicate our 
lives to some cause — to some ideal worthy of our aspirations ; 
wasn’t that so ? and then supposing we had returned together 
and landed in Bombay likewise, what a difference it would have 
meant ?” 

“ In what way, Shantaram ? ” 

For the first time in his life, Shantaram was puzzled. He 
wondered what this girl who stood before him, and who had 
known him so well for those many years, could possibly mean. 
Perhaps it was all a joke. Just like these women, he thought : 
always paradoxical and contradicting themselves. 

He felt a little funny and not a little worried as well. 

1 The characters in this story are drawn from the author’s imagination, 
and the names boar no reference to living persons.— R.L.B. 

t 

T. 
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•“Malati,” he began, “ what could you possibly mean by such 
replies? Surely you know well.” 

“ I can’t help it, Shantaram; you talk of understanding: 
but tell me first if you have been able to understand yourself.” 

“My dear, do not for God’s sake torment me thus. I can’t 
argue out these things at length — these things that T feel in me. 
As regards the ‘ understandings ’ you speak of, well — what shall 
I say to you . . .” “I am very sorry indeed, Shantaram, 

you completely misunderstood me. I wish I could make things 
a little more plain.” 

“Good God,” he whispered huskily; and this was his 
Malati speaking! This was the same girl who lived in his 
memory and to whom he had given the very best in him for 
these four precious years ! 

“ My God, Malati,” he spoke again somewhat sadly, “ you 
little realise what your words convey, and how terribly they 
hurt me too.” 

A strange sternness of expression ran over the girl’s face 
suddenly. She moved her chair a little closer and said, 

“I tell you what, Shantaram; what is this scene you are 
trying to enact, and what words have I spoken to you that they 
muvst needs have wounded you, as you say ? And still do you 
mean to suggest you have understood my mind ?” 

Shantaram collapsed. 

“Surely! You love me, dear Malati,” he implored, “and you 
have been joking all this time. Was that it?” 

“Stuff! You have committed an awful mistake, Shantaram; 
and so if you are going to mistake my openness and a certain 
amount of intimacy for love, well, you have to thank yourself; 
that is all. ” 

^ ^ ^ :ii 

Suddenly her soft childish face underwent a slow change. 
A steady determined look came into her eyes as if she were 
deciding something, and deciding jit too once for all. “ You 
must promise me, Shantaram,” she began, “ that you won’t look 
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up to me in that way. I am sorry I can’t be anything to 

you but a warm affectionate friend. Nor must you refer here- 
after to all my previous letters: for I am afraid I have been 
quite misunderstood. You see it ?” 

So saying the girl had waved her saree in that old old way, 
and left the hall ; whilst the poor young man was left alone, 
speechless and stupefied. 

For a long time he sat thus alone, miserable and forlorn 
thinking over the extraoi'dinary events of that summer after- 
noon. 

Presently somewhere in the shrubbery a little bird began 
to sing ; and the long summer afternoon were on . . . 

II 

Malati flung herself over the soft padding of the settee in 
her room in a paroxysm of uncontrollable grief and despair. 
It was one thing to talk so harshly to a genuine lovable soul 
like Shantax’am, and another thing to feel the glaring injustice 
of it all. “ Oh Baba, Baba ”, she cried burying her face in the 
cushions — “ forgive me, darling — onl^’ God knows how I love 
you and adore you, dear one : forgive me my harsh, cruel words 
— oh, why was I born to make other people so wretched ?” and 
so on. 

Presently she grew calmer ; and curiously went over the 
bundle of letters that lay before her. Poor broken things ! 
They were the outpourings of a simple young soul, in all the 
passion of his first genuine love. What right had she to spurn 
such adoration, such sincerity and the utter sacrifice of the 
young man, who had lived on her assurances, hopes and good- 
will ? 

But, no, no, it could never be : what would Nasiruddin think 
after all ? What would her own friends say ? What really mat- 
tered was the principle and the duty and her ideal. All other 
things must needs be in the background. People had to suffer, 
and if Shantaram was going to be a victim, well, it was not her 
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fault. She must make good her promise to Rasiruddin. For a 
moment she lazily thought of Nasiruddin’s household. She 
wondered what sort of thing it could be. Of course, Nasiruddin 
had given her such a graphic and dainty description too of his 
Mahomedan household and said to her that it was absolutely 
hers; and Malati had taken every word of it for granted. She 
was going to show a waiting, stupid world how even a 
Hindu girl could manage a great racial problem — Yes; 
she had met Nasiruddin quite casually in New York, one 
day at the college buffet, and after an engaging conversa- 
tion, had responded to his invitation to while away a lazy 
autumn afternoon at his Hat in the 47th street. Nasiruddin 
was at the Polytechnic and Malati at the Social Training 
School. Both of them had met for the hi-st time; both of them 
were very young and impetuous and loved excitement. The 
topic of that afternoon tea was all about the Hindu-Muslim 
rioting in Bombay. “One way out of all this muddle. Miss 
Malati,” Nasiruddin was saying, “ is to try to have an under- 
standing and try as far as possible whether a cultural and 
intellectual union is possible between the two people. Do you 
think it is impossible ?” “No, no,” she had answei'cd, “ it might 
be, — but probably with certain limitations. Do you see, Mr. 
Nasiruddin, the giving in must be on your side as you see. It 
is true the Hindu girl is quite docile and adaptable; but I see 
no reason why she should be compelled to forsake her religion. 
Nor do I see any reason why a Mahomedan should forsake his 
religion if he wanted to marry a Hindu girl.” 

“ Quite so,” returned Nasiruddin, “ but where are the girls, 
pray ? You might be prepared, let me grant it for the sake of 
an argument — but show me a girl who will do it — who will be 
prepared to sacrifice for the sake of an ideal and bring about 
such a union.” 

“ I do not know, Mr. Nasiruddin,” the girl replied some- 
what reluctantly, “ but 3 mu people — you must give us a chance. 
What do we know of your culture, of your attitude and of 
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your instincts ? What we gather is from the outside generally ; 
and to that extent our knowledge is either highly coloured 
or prejudicial.” 

“ Very true,” he said, “ the fault is ours, madam. But 
supposing there was a chance, do you think a Hindu girl will 
rise to the occasion ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, why not ? ” 

“I am not quite so sanguine. Miss Malati. Take your own 
case— if you will excuse my pressing the point — will you be 
prepared to marry a Mahomedan, and think of him just in the 
same way as you would any other young man of your ra(!e?’’ 

“ With the greatest pleasure, Mr. Nasiruddin — provided of 
coui’se, he is a clear honest sort — you catch what I mean V ” 

“ Precisely, Miss Malati.” 

So that was the conversation that afternoon ; and after 
that they had met pretty often, just as ac(]uaintances, and 
later on as friends. Malati was battling furiously within 
herself. She wanted to do two things simultaneousl3^ 
She wanted to be loyal to her first attachment to Shan- 
taram who was away in England — and secondly she wanted 
to show that it was not impossible for a Hindu girl to have the 
same cultural outlook with a Mahomedan. The conflict of 
loyalties was terrible to bear. But she did want to show to the 
world the grit in her, with the I’esult Mr. Nasiruddin became a 
premanent factor even like Shantaram. But what answer 
could she give to that lonely boy over there — who had staked 
his faith in her ; who had answered her eyes, as he alone could; 
who had whispered into her little pout of a face, all those dear, 
dear things — and who had left her alone — yet absolutely his ? 
What could she say to him ? 

And Nasiruddin ? He began to like her in a brave way 
and admired her too for her courage. What could she tell 
him ? 

These were the thoughts that confronted her as she landed 
in Bombay one late afternoon in October at the Ballard Pier, 
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alone : Nasiruddin had already arrived in India, and Shantaram 
was due by the next home-coming boat. 

And the very first interview that took place between the 
young man and the queer girl ended as described above — in her 
giving way to a paroxysm of helpless grief and wanting to be 
true to herself, and his speechless amazement at the turn things 
had taken. 


Ill 

The engagement was announced in P — ;and P — is a place 
which eats gossip with its breakfast. Then came the talks, the 
discussions, the silly protests and the jeering of the ^mung men 
at the college. Sliantarain had the exquisite misery of hearing 
her discussed, and of course criticised by a score or so of men 
and not a few women. He lieai'd her gravely discussed because 
of her great versatility, lie heard her torn to tatters by high- 
born dames who would have been wiser to remember the 
fragilit^^ of the houses they themselves sheltered under. Yet 
the men admired her in a subtle way. No passing word had 
dropped from the lips of man I’egarding any levity in her con- 
duct or lightness in character. But the women spoke and they 
did consign her to the bottomless pit wherever that might be ; 
but that amounted to nothing, and harmed no one. But the 
agony of the young man was terrible to bear. Yet the sense of 
loyalty he bore to the girl he loved made it impossible for him 
to think of her in that light-hearted way or to blame her. But 
one thing for the life in him he could not understand ; and that 
was how the girl could completely draw a curtain on one aspect 
of her life. That sort of detachment was something wonderful. 
He did not know Nasiruddin — but of course had heard of him 
as an elegant young man but of a very frivolous type ; gay, 
pleasant and emotional, but thoughtlessly cruel in many small 
things. That was what they said of him ; and it might have 
been so, for aught he knew. But he did not meet Malati again 
after that interview. He had written to her a short note tell- 
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ing her of his presence in P— and if ever she wanted him, she 
need never think twice about it. He had few friends and he 
did not want to show to the world his lacerated heart as it 
were. And so he tried to bear his burden, yearning to be of 
some use to his beloved and feeling very unhappy. 

One evening he had passed her, as she sat alone on the 
huge boulder behind the old Vetal temple; and his heart had 
become like a lump of lead to see her so seated alone. Evident- 
ly she was very unhappy; and the mute eyes were full of a 
sadness which he could not undoi’stand. He had made some 
commonplace enquiries about her health and her future progress, 
and then had walked away down the hill towards the colleges 
below. 

Whilst alone on the hill-top, the girl had wept with a 
gnawing sense of grief and failure. 

TV 

Nasiruddin’s friends made capital of the affair. Here was 
a Hindu girl becoming a Bibi and in such a fashionable way too ! 
The only point they insisted was that the marriage must be a 
regular swell thing, a Ka/n and all that. Great heaps of tlie 
costliest garments that Inayatullah’s Zenana stores could supply, 
wore lying in Nasiruddin’s bungalow; his mother, an old mum- 
bling dame, and her sister, a pretty young kid, wore busy sorting 
out the sarees and the brocades : for there was barely a day be- 
tween the blessed day and that afternoon, whilst from inside 
the kitchen, came the smell of dainty Fulaos, and Kahobs and 
Kacheris and sweets. Nasiruddin was feeling veiy happy and 
was inclined to be a little jocular too with his coarse subordinates 
and friends. Everyone congratulated him on his moral courage, 
on the fine choice he had made. Men spoke of their marriage 
as a grand event and as one ushering the millenium to come. 
Prominent people winked slyly and with a great deal of port- 
ence. And Nasiruddin enjoyed it all. 

The marriage was a simple affair. First there was the 
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Nikha, and then the pair drove to the Registrar’s where proper 
witnesses signified their consent to the union and signed as such 
in the book. Later came the midday dinner, the clothes, and 
finally the mysterious meeting at night, when Malati became 
Nasiruddin’s wife. 

It all seemed to choke her ; the meaningless ceremonies, 
the coarseness of the people around, the want of consideration 
on the part of Nasiruddin himself, when he had pressed for the 
marriage to be done in the Mahomedan way ; and then the sense 
of possession he began to show the very night of their first 
meeting. How different, how polite, how sweet he had appear- 
ed a month ago, whilst he was at New York in the lounge room ? 
Was it the same Nasiruddin who spoke to her, on the very first 
day of their married life, about her duties, her business and so 
on ? Were men always like that ? she wondered. Why did 
they wallow in this sense of possession? Was a common healthy 
normally-developed life impossible between two people? 

“What is it that yon are worried about, dear,” Nasiruddin 
drew close to her, “ won’t you tell me”? 

“No, Nasiruddin,” the girl replied, and turned her head to 
the wall, longing for her lost girlhood, and longing for the one 
man whom she loved above all things, in spite of herself ; and 
wanting to throw herself in his arms. She wanted to cry aloud, 
to weep like a little girl and toll Sliantaram how much she 
needed him at that moment 

But the world is a dull place ; and the tragedy in our daily 
lives is in the fact, we do not get what we long for. 

V 

Little Fatima came into the world one December morning 
with pink cheeks, and eyes like the blue of the cigarette smoke. 
And when the pink little mass nestled into her, crying out for 
the nourishment, Malati’s heart had warmed to a new feeling; 
suddenly the world changed for her : she for'got all things, 
excepting the little one near her. How frail it looked, the little 
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creature which had come there to stay, and which had been the 
result of a most fantastic union ! Into this little mass of dim- 
ples and pretty smiles, Malati poured out her words, her thoughts, 
her longings, and watched it grow day after day, little caring 
what happened to her household and what happened to 
Nasiruddin and the rest of the world. By and by, the house- 
hold assumed its normal aspect : Nasiruddin was a busy man 
with his great engineering schemes, his club life, and his sneaky 
contempt for his young wife who seemed to devote all her life 
and soul to a brat of a baby girl. But he held his peace : 
somehow he had lost all the romance of his life. He could not 
tell why there seemed to be such a barrier growing day after 
day between himself and his wife 

One day the little baby had a raging fever ; and it rapidly 
developed into an acute attack of pneumonia. Malati’s heart sank 
within her as she saw her dear one gasping for breath and 
struggling for its life. She was helpless. The doctor had said 
it was a pretty serious affair and only proper nursing could 
bring the little one to life. Days and nights followed, and long 
tiresome weeks of agony and despair. Malati’s world was the 
little sick room and the pretty balcony outside: she had chosen 
to forget all other things besides. 

Nasiruddin was not a bad man at heart ; but he did resent 
this apparent neglect. Was he nowhere in her scheme of things, 
he asked himself several times ; and must a dying child need 
such unheard-of attention, as if there were no children born and 
that died in the grim world outside ? Why should his wife take 
it to heart like that — a common sickness. Did he deserve all 
this really? Thus did he feed himself in his own way upon the 
imaginary wrongs ; until one evening, when the sun was sinking 
in a riot of crimson and gold and little birds were yet singing, 
the child passed away. 

Then Malati’s heart revolted ; her soul recoiled in horror at 
the things they did with the dead one. They said she could 
not have a look even at the dead child. Much less could she 
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touch her. That was the custom. Everywhere custom, tradi- 
tion and misery! As thej' took the lifeless little body away, out 
for its burial, Malati fainted, and for the first time in*her life 
became aware of it all — the horror of her situation, and the 
ghastlj’^ discrepanc3' in their outlooks ! Life was over for her. 
She fled. 

And Nasiruddin took it all in quite a business-like way. 
‘Just these women,’ he thought, ‘sentimental fiddlesticks!’ 

VI 

One afternoon the clouds had gathered thickly and the 
river was beautiful to behold, with its banks full of the big lilies 
and the wild aunflowei’s. Somewhere under the spreading 
branches of an Asoka tree, a little boat had been moored and 
two people sat there enjoying the grave beautiful silence of the 
evening. 

By and by, the clouds cleared awaj'. The sun sank down 
tired and wistful behind the long low line of the Ghats in the 
distance. 

“ Tell me, dear,” the girl was whispering huskily, “ I am 
forgiven. Tell me I have you yet, here . . . thus.” A man 

feels like the dog of a god, when a woman tells him how she 
came to place him on her altar. That is exactly what Shantaram 
felt. “There was nothing to forgive,” he blurted out, “my 
dear . . . And then Shantaram took up the oar. Malati 

looked at him proudly. He was hers, after all ! . . . Let 

the world say what it would. . . 
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larpakai Nayanar: A Play 

By K. N. Sundaresan, M.A. 

{Concluded from the previous issue) 

[In the earlier part of the play, Siva, in the guise of a Samjasij has won 

the Nayanar’s wife, Nalinai, as a gift from him.] 

San : Most blessed I am by your gift, what a woman she is ! 

Nay : Speak not about her, 

San : Why ? How devoted she is to you ! I spoke only innocent 
words 1 How stormily she took herself away, shining 
through it all a glorious wreath of lightning glare ! 0, 
how my heart rejoices — to know that a heart will anon 
beat for me with similar love and faith. 

Nay : I will call her. You shall lead her away, 

San : Go, tell her, slowly, softly, with care ; don’t put her out of 
her cheerful face ! 

Nay : I will not go and speak with her. She is no longer mine. 

San : Bounty indeed ! Yours is true bounty, only yours in all the 
world ! Bounty, bounty ! Call her, then. 

Nay : Sarada, Sarada! 

San : The girl went outside ; perhaps to call others. Make the 
gift before your kinsmen’s hands cut off yours with 
their swords! Quick! Call Nalinai, quick. 

Nay : Let the whole world stand guard over her, yet you shall 
have her. What ! she has not come ! — Nali , . , 

no, I will not call her by name ! Sarada ! Sarada ! 

(Enter Nalinai) 

Nal ; Sarada is not within, I thought she was here. 

Nay: Let her come. Meanwhile put on your rich dress of 
peacock-blue and green and gold! And all your 
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jewels. Dress, come, return in a trice, you must 
plait your hair — ah ! where is Sarada gone ? 

Nal: It is not now seven days since our Sumanai lost her calf, 
— how can you ask me to dress as for festival ? Have 
you forgotten the calf ? 

Nay : I have not forgotten — how can I ? 

Nal: — then — I obey! (Goes in) 

San : I fear, she will prove too much for me — a good mother 
indeed, she would be, lulling my tongue to eternal 
slumber within my beard ! Yet, meseems, she would 
make a good wife ! How she obeys you 1 

NaY: What ! Is such a thought thine ? 

San: Which ? 

Nay: To call her wife V Can you deign to that ? 

San : What for, then, do I wrest from you the boon ? 

Nay : No wresting or wringing I I give you of mj^ own free 
will ; rnethought, she would only serve you like a 
servant, . . 

San : Never! She shall be a queen unto me, the queen of my 
heart. 

Nay : Alas ! then I am deceived — alas ! 

San : I don’t want this gift of yours ! I deceive you ! I cheat 
you ? and rob you ? No, no, let me go ! 

Nay : Stay, stay ! 

San : I have not asked you for this earth’s gold or for the 
crowns of kingdoms— a simple thing, your own, so 
easy to give — for this you speak so windily ! What is a 
wife! an empty bubble! 

Nay : I know it. You shall have her — but yours must be the 
care not to let it burst. 

San : That is my concern ! 

(Enter Sarada) 

Nay : Sarada ! where have you gone ? Come. 

Sar : Why ? to sing that song ! 
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San : She offers to sing, let us hear ! 

Nay: Not now. G-o in, dress yourself in your fairest and best, 
return soon! 

Sar : Mamma ? 

Nay : She will, too. Go soon ! 

Sar : I will return in a trice. Ah ! Mamma is coming. 

(Exit Sar ad a into the House) 

San:. She went out crying “Woe, woe!” Now she skips in a 
mood of delight! 

Nay: She too knows the spoken word is gone, the self-same 
breath never to be recalled. She will bow to the 
inevitable ! 

San: Inevitable — not a sad one, I hope, for you! 

Nay: I rejoice I have the strength to do this! But this human 
gift 

(Enter Nalinai) 

NaL: Sarada too shall come! Wo will go to the temple with her. 

San : She has not plaited her hair, yet she looks most fair ! 
Better than the plait 

Nay: (Face Bent Down) Has she not ? 

Nay : For this you have asked me to come here — to feed his 
doting, gloating glances ? 

Nay: Blame him not. You are no more mine, you are his! 

: I don’t hear, my lord ! Lift up your face and speak — what 
did you say ? 

Nay: I must not see you. You are no more mine. Call him 
“ My lord ”, him, him ! 

Nal: Woe, me! Has this wizard been working you to madness ? 
Alas — alas ! 

San: You are the wizard, Nalinai — 

Nay : I am not mad. Every guest goes with a gift — and you are 
his! Go with him. 

Nal: Woe the day! shame! My father! My kith and kin — oh — 
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Sarada! go, call them, save me yet from the death of 
a shameless life! From the very first, his ogling 
glances eyed me. I knew ! I know him ! 

(Enter Ananthan) 

Ana: Am I too late ? My Nalinai! Has it been done ? 

Nal: Not yet! There is yet time! Save me! 

Ana : What, villain ! Out with thee ! 

(Enter Sarada) 

San: Draw not your sword upon me! I only asked! Turn to 
the man who would give, of himself! 

Nay: Leave him alone! 

Ana: But thou hadst the hardihood to ask, thou foul-lipped 
Rakshasa ! 

San: He urged me to request him — I was going away in 
peace — away from an insolent door! 

Sar: He persists in that! I thought he had consented to take 
me instead ! 

Ana : Is that why you are in your wedding dress — not even 
expecting it from the bridegroom’s hands. Sarada, 
you are a fool, you are mad too ! 

Sar : Why did papa ask me to come dressed thus ? 

San : Poor girl ! poor girl ! her heart will break with grief. 

Nay: She is not sick with love for you! Come, my dear! 

you wanted to save mamma! Weep not, child, weep 
not, go in. Let me wipe your eyes. 

Nal: Oh! how she sobs! Sarada, Sarada! 

SaR: Nothing, mamma! when you go — what shall we do? That 
is why I weep. 

Ana : Mamma goes ? Not while I live or the city-lamps burn 
to-night ! 

San: Why should he urge me to request him — I was going 
away in peace from an insolent door! I repeat! 

Ana : Insolent door ! — I know it. Sarada has told us all — thou 
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throwest longing eyes on guileless faces ! The city 
must hang thee at the entrance gate — thy eyes will 
come out of their sockets then, to look upon the many 
mocking eyes ! And you, brother ! what folly is yours ? 
Your madness still rages wild! What are you but a 
taunted merchant, and you would turn the taunt to a 
praise. 

Nay : It has become a vow with me. I could not give it up 
. today. 

Ana: Vow! Vow! 

San : You are a good actor ! You bark well for a dog !! (Laughs) 

Ana: And can bite too! (Springs upon him, Nayanar holds him 
back and speaking gently) 

Nay ; None is mine, none is yours, none is his ! I mind not if 
men come, take and drink at this great Ocean of milk — 
this world. All are His, who, for our sake, drank the 
poison Himself. . . 

Ana: Vow! what vow is more inviolate than that sworn seven 
times before the fire, chanting the eternal bonds of 
man and wife ? 

Nay : That is not more sacred. 

Ana : And to hear profanation is more sacred ! And to do this 
more sacred !! 

Nay: It is not profanation to keep one’s word 1 

An a ; And the seven-times chanted words ? 

San: He might have refused. I promised to go away, but he 
offered the gift. 

Nal ; Now he seems to feel that wife is dearer than soul ! 
Thank Heaven, I am saved ! 

Nay : Surely, what folly was mine ! There is a limit to bounty — 
and this was not mine ! She is above and beyond me . 

San : Say so, and I shall put out the light in my heart somehow 1 
How she shone there ! 

How I clothed her with my fond longings — how the bare 
white clouds were lit as a golden canopy for us both !! 
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Ana; Silence, rogue! you speak of my sister thus ! 

Nal; Brother, avenge him I 

Nay : Let him enjoy his sin ! I will deny him vengeance I 

Ana: Sister! give me leave — I will silence the mind that 
thinks evil thoughts about you ! Come, shall I ? 

Nal : No, no, we will not murder a guest. 

San : You would kill the mind ? In death too, she will, for 
me, — 

Nay : Swami! Uma is half Siva — sooner can Siva tear him- 
self from Uma than I could hand thee my Nalinai. 

San : What do you know ? Siva is wholly himself, as I am ! 
A fair excuse yours! I will go. 

Nay : I cannot give her. God is against it. Ask anything 
else. 

SaN; And you will as cunningly refuse, quoting all the Vedas 
against me. 

Nay: Take my Sarada! 

Ana : Are you mad ? The villain to take her ! 

San : Hug that ugliness to yourself ! 

Ana ; Thy shadow falls fairer on these walls than thy tottering 
deformed self! 

San : I go ! 

Ana: None asked you to come, you may go. 

San: Say what you will, behind my back — I curse none of you 
for it. But I will keep my promise. This base 
mean house shall not have my blessings. I recall 
whatever I have blessed you with. 

Nay : Will you not ask of me anything ? Anything that I can 
grant under the smiling, approving eye of God ? 

SaN: Grant that I may go away, and that you debase me no 
more with other boons. It has pleased the Most 
High that I should live through such a day of insult, 
of dishonour, of shame! (Goes Out). 

Ana: We praise Him the more lustily, because He has saved 
us from you. 
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Sar : At last we have escaped ! Mamma ! Mamma ! Baby sleeps, 
what does she know of our abysmal fears, now past ! — 
poor thing!! 

Ana: JTalinai, I must go and tell father — He was coming — 
though unable to stir fi’om the bed. Such is a 
daughter’s name to a father — I will tell him. You 
too must come to see him and assure him with your 
presence. 

Nal‘: I will come anon. 

x\NA: And brother, beware! Even Grod cannot part you both. 

Only by death he can sunder, and then the dead wakes 
to double life in the living! Watch her, zealously! 
She is thine own ! (Goes Out) 

Nay : Mine own! Mine own! Never! 

Nal : Why not, my lord ! Why not yours ? 

Nay : Because I cannnot dispose of you as I wish ! 

Nal : I am ever at your command ! 

Nay: But why did the Sanyasi go empty-handed today with 
anger in his eyes ? Could I grant his desire ? Some- 
thing ill brews in the air. I scent it now. 

Sar : Papa ! Just now you confessed to uncle repenting your 
folly! Do you retract now ? 

Nay : I have retracted enough — its doom will not fail to seek 
out my head. My vow is broken — not my pride but 
my piety gone ! Whj’^ ? Because I could not command 
as I wish! Nalinai, from today let us expect the home 
to sink to its ruin. 

Nal: 1 can never bear that you should complain thus of your 
wife. Go, — bring him. I will away with him ! 

Nay: Sanyasi? 

Nal: Yes. Bring the Sanyasi, or shall I go to meet him there? 
He could not have gone far ! Quick, haste ! 

Sar : Mamma ! Mamma ! 

Nal : Do you come for a last embrace ? God bless j^ou! 

Nay: •Now, now, you are my own ! 
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Nal : I have a will, and a heart and a head — I will go with him 
to return to you one day ! If not, we know where to 
meet. Haste, my lord ! 

Nay : He has not turned the corner of the street ! I will 
make the Danam with due ceremony! I will run. 
(Goes out) 

Sak : Because uncle has gone, you begin thus again I 

Nal: Let him come, still I will do this I 

Sar : I will go and call him I 

Nal : You must not 1 Let this pass in peace I Already it is good 
fortune that the street has not gathered in rage at 
our door I 

Sah: It will, now! Grandpapa, uncle, all — all shall come and 
witness your crime and papa’s ! 

Nal: You will undo our will? and spill the holy alms ? Silly — 
mischievous girl ! You were ever thus ! 

Sar : If you love us less, I love you more. Your name will 
become a byword! Nalinam will no more be sacred 
for worship : it will desecrate our poetry ! And Sarada 
must hang her head down, struck by the arrowy 
finger of public scorn ! The morning shall not see me 
deck the portico with Icolam and with golden parangi 
blossom! The spider’s cobweb will throw its sepul- 
chral veil over my uncombed locks! Mother, will 
you do it? 

Nal: Perhaps the Swami has gone away rapidly. He may not 
return. Then there is hope. Let us wait. 

Sar : But papa will seek him out ! 

Nal: No, no, it is night — he may not trace his footsteps. 

Methinks, even if found, the Swami will not consent 
to return ! 

Sar : So may it be ! 

Nal : (Beaming) Is it not papa’s voice ? 

Sar : (Sadly) Alas, alas ! 

Nal : They come ! 
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(Enter Nayanab and Sanyasi) 

San : I wonder if you mean it ! The other fellow would insult 
me again ! 

Nay : He has gone home . There is none here . 

San : Is she willing ? 

Nay : It was she who asked me to bring you here ! It is Siva’s 
pleasure that you have returned to honour me again. 

San : Quick : the street will assemble — don’t put me to public 
■ shame, to vociferous clamour and scandal! 

Sar : He knows it is a sin and still does it ! How far is knowing 
from doing, alas ! in this naughty world. 

Nay : None will come ! 

San : If they come 1 You will give me up to their tongues 1 

Nay: There she is ready! Daughter; come, prepare! 

Sar : Why V What to prepare ? 

San : She comes forward ! She : for this you called me ! 

Nay : Why, my Swami, this rage ? Is not another’s wife my 
daughter ? Hence I addressed her thus. It was 
Nalinail meant! 

San : A fair excuse ! So fair of you ! 

Sar : The last hope is fled ! Alas ! (GOES OUT INTO THE STREET) 

Nay : That sounds like a wail ! Not a good music at a 
wedding ! 

Nal : Swami : forgive him — he is still not dead to honour. He 
gives me to you. 

Nay : Pour water from your jar ! With this Arghya of water I 
give her to thee. 

(Pouit,s THE Water into the Sanyasi’s Hands) 

San : She shall be dearer to me than myself, enthroned on my 
soul. I take her by the hand. 

Nal: Why, I would not escape from you! I would follow 
behind, as constant as a shadow! 

San: Look! she refuses already! 

Nal : My lord ! Must I do this ? 
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Nay : Give your hand into his ! 

San: She still calls you “ lord ” — not me! 

Nal: Forgive me, I have changed hands too suddenly, I forgot I 

Nay; Father, stay here with us tonight or as long as you 
wish! 

San: Not a moment more! A clever man indeed! You must 
claim her pi'esence no more ! 

NaL: (Aside) How revolting! How cruelly they fall on my 
ears! 

Nay: Shall I have music brought to lead you out of the street? 

San: That would wake up the street: I tell you truly I would 
be ashamed to meet them. So, give us leave — let us 
go. Come, Nalinai! We have to walk a good dis- 
tance before we can rest for the night. 

Nal: Farewell, ray lord! a long farewell! To Sarada, to all! 

San: I forgive the word again. Farewell, good Nay anar. Take 
another wife. Live not a desolate life — I have 
known how desolate. Come Nalinai ! Slowly, mind 
the steps! 

(Descending the Steps) 

Nay : Forgive all my sins : forgive my words ! 

Nal: Farewell, home ! farewell ! How silent lies the street in 
the faint moonlight which faintly shows the unwilling 
path! (About to go) 

(Crying of Child wtthln) 

Nay : Nalinai! the child cries ! it has waked ! go, quick. 

San : What is this ? Do you mock me ? 

Nay: Alas! alas! I forgot ! 

Nal : I will bring the child too. 

San : You must not step across that door ! Even after the 
‘arghyam’l It was a simple wedding ceremony — 
no long slave’s rope and five days together — still a 
wedding — you shall not go ! 
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Nal : But who will nurse and suckle the child ? I must take 
her too. 

San : Leave her her own fingers to suck, which will be sweeter 
far than milk ! 

Nay: In the name of motherless children I fall at your feet, 
— take the child too with you, let her be your child. 
She brings with her a choir of celestial lullabies to 
make more beautiful the starry night! If wife be 
light, a child is a fragrance — what can I do with a 
child ? Woman’s is the soft coaxing voice and soothing 
touch to still a baby’s cries! 

San: She is not my child. I will not have a burden on my 
shoulders. Yours for you, and mine own for me! 

Nal : Be it so ! let us go — her ci’ies will not pierce your ears 
nor pierce the calm night for long, Sarada will 
return soon. 

San: So we must speed fast! 

Nay: I will go to the child! farewell both! Nalinai: I need not 
tell you — He is your God. Attend him with reverent 
love. 

San : One word more! I fear the street, I fear assault and 
attack. You too must accompany us till we reach 
the sheltering cocoanut grove by the temple. 

(Crying op the Child) 

Nay : Who dare touch you ! Ha ! she ci'ies ; let me go. 

San : Come with your sword, and keep guard as we pass. 

Nay : Let every long-drawn cocoanut leaf in the grove be 
forged to a sword by the bright glancing moonlight 
— under them you shall pass on, sound, safe. I will 
return presently 

Nal: Give a good swing to the cradle ere you come. 

(Nayanar goes within) 

San : Come, dear, my Nalinai — at last I am with you, alone 
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the crescent moon shines not bright — I barely see 
your face. 

Nal : He saves my good name still — He throws the veil on 
me and on thy blind old eyes. 

San : Will you not give me your hand ? Let us go. He will 
come behind. 

(They si-owly move away) 

Nal: Let him come. I will be as long with him as I can. 
Your cowardice delights me. 

San: Then you are ashamed of me. 

Nae: No, I am proud of you. I longed to accompany 3W1; 

holiness commands more respect than wealth — He 
who commanded me so far — I rejoice that he will be 
a servant now to obey every whisper of yours and 
therefore mine. 

San : A queen indeed ! 

NAE: Yet a servant to her king — the great sage who sits on his 
throne ! 

San: Oh! My choice — I am blessed for ever! Don’t lag behind. 

There is no fear now. — Let us go. He will come behind. 

(A Voice): — Yes, coming sooner than you wish. 

San : He comes running, I never thought so well of him ! 

(Another Voice): — Ananta! Ananta! touch them not! 

Ana : The swoi'd must have been at work earlier. It will, now. 
Nalinai! Ah! They have gone. 

SaN: Anantan is dashing at me! Oh! my life, my life! Nalinai, 
run away! Nayanar! protect us — catch him, fell him 
down. 

(Nay’s Voice):— I t is done! Wail no more. Let them go! 
I will not leave my hold on thee. 

NaE: He holds him. — Let us pass the corner soon. 

San : It is Sarada, she has done this. 

NaL: a daughter, she is a daughter. A daughter indeed I 

San : Let me never have such an one for me. . 
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Nal : I prophesy you will never have. 

San: Come, let us speed. We want no sentinel or guard to 
guard our obscure lives! 

Nal; Look, m3' lord comes running. M3' brother has returned 
home. All will be peace ever more. 

(A Voice) Nalinai! Nalinai! 

Nal: Ananta! Is it you? Where is he? 

. (Ananta rushes in) 

Ana : He drips hei’e from the sword ! 

San : You have killed him ! 

Ana: I have cut down a shameless man. Now to you! 

NaL: Alas! Alas! He is dead for this — let the floods go 
rush the dam that was broken ! Let his purpose 
grow for which he shed his blood! Ananta! 

Ana: You speak thus: Nalinai! you will live this life. My 
sword touches no woman ; speak, thou San3'asi, hypo- 
crite ! 

NaJj : Harm him not ! Leave him free ! 

San : Lift not the sword against a woman ! 

Ana: Nalinai, you will not die; would rather live in hell, here 
and hereafter. 

Nal : I would not die — never when this bosom is not dried of 
its milk and a mouth is hoarsened with thirst and 
cries. I must live! 

Ana : Then, live ! I go — let the dead walk to its own funeral 
pyre ! Let vice call itself honour, and hypocrisy 
wear a beard, dye its black self in blood and call 
it Kashaya ! Ye lips ! seal yourselves on the shame- 
less deed of this ashamed night ! 

(Exit) 

San : Let him pour a torrent and fill the feeble Kaveri, who 
cares ? 

Nal :• My husband is dead. Come, sire, teach me the funeral 
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rites to him ; what holy mantrams are they which I 
should chant when I ascend the self-sarne pyre. 

San : Speak no more about him ; come, rise up ! 

Nal : Who do you think I am ? 

San : The Usha of my bright new days ! Come, Rise ! 

Nal : You may lift the fourteen worlds with thy hands — heavier 
far than fourteen times these fourteen is a woman’s 
heart — 

San : Will you not follow me ? 

NaL: Beware, here is a fire that glows like burning gold that 
would beam on thee to ashj^ crumbling at a rude 
touch by thee ! beware ! 

San : I must go and tell him this- — he has given — but in vain ! 
Alas ! 

Nal ; I shall praise you. Go wake him to life, show your holiness 
in a chanting again, and make my prayer your own ! 
Go — the wife asks you to wake him up. Husband, go ! 

San ; Alas, I am deceived ! 

Nal : You wanted flesh and blood, not a picture — good Sanyasi ! 

— you wanted a throat to speak with you ! listen to 
the music. 

San : Alas ! Alas ! 

Nal : You wanted not lifeless clay, you wanted a heart whose 
beat you would feel with thy palm — it beats too 
fast for thee, kicking thee right to the ends of the 
sky. 

San : He gave up his life and embraced death to fulfil the 
deathless vow. Will his good noble wife undo his 
will ? 

NiAL: He fulfilled his, I will fulfil mine — as he asked! 

San: He asked? Was there treachery? 

Nal: Treachery against treachery on the very wedding day. 
Do you see this ? (SHOWS HIM SOMETHING) 

San : No, what is it ? Ah I He must have cut it off before I 
touched thee. 
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NaIj : Not he, not he ! 

San : It is the thali of his hand — your mangnlyam ! I will break 
it now. 

Nal : It is the ready halter about my neck — my husband’s 
gift and command. 

San : I will give jmu mine ! 

NaL: Put yours round your own neck. Mine own for me ! 

San : I will tear it fi’om off your neck ! 

NaTi : Not before it tears awaj^ my neck also. You dare come 
and touch me ! My heart’s nearest ! which I have 
worshipped day b}^ day with ornament and jewels! 
Come, do j’our work! Come, my mangalyam, my 
noose. 

San : It won’t suffice ! It is too short ! look, look, it is broken ! 

(Vanishes — A Pause) 

Nal : Light ! Is it so near the dark — does death wake so soon 
into moon-light on the other shore ? Ah ! No — it is 
the street. Alas, I live ! I am not dead ! 

(Enter Nayanar) 


Nay : Where is he ? 

Nal: Who are you? 

Nay : I returned from Kailas. He is not there. He is come 
here in the guise of a sanyasi, they say. Where is He ? 
NaIj: Who? 

Nay : Swami, Swami ! Where are you ? 

Nal: Is it jmu, my lord? my husband? 

Nay: Is it you, Nalinai? Then, where is He? You must know! 
Nal: He must have gone this way. 

Nay: No — not to the east. Ah! There He is in the west. The 
crescent moon has set. Oh, me — He has vanished. 
But I will seek Him. 

NaIj: Alas, Alas! I stretch my hand to him in vain! In vain! 
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(A Voice prom above) — Nayanar! 

Nay: The call has come! I know whence calls the voice, I go. 
Nal: Why? Where? 

Nay : To the forest, beyond the dark fringe of the horizon. 

(Runs out) 

NAJi: I come, too! 


(The End) 
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The Arche-type 
and Intrinsic Beauty 

By K. C. Varadachaei, M.A. 

There arc many problems of icsthetic value that find solu- 
tion . in as many ways, but there has not been a question of 
importance raised with regard to the arche-types and intrinsic 
beauty. It is interesting to find the relation between these two. 

Intrinsic beauty is that beauty which depends upon itself 
and does not rely for its unique character on the variant influences 
of the ago in which it finds expression, of the age in 
which it receives its appreciation, and of the age in which 
it continues its influence. Being thus indifferent to time in 
its effect and in its character, it acquires a unique value. Is 
there such a realisation of beauty ? At first thought it may well 
be affirmed that such a complete realisation of beauty is well- 
nigh impossible. It is impossible, because we move in relation 
to objects, and objects are in a sense of our making. To seek 
a complete realisation of our beauty or our concept of beau- 
ty, of the arche-type as it is sometimes called, in actuality, is a 
thing made impossible by the necessity implied in existence, 
which is a world of changing forms and names. However much 
we may seek to make the expression full and whole from our 
point of view, it remains relative from the point of space-time 
in which it was produced by one placed at such a space-time 
point. 

Whatever is absolutely beautiful is intrinsic, as it does 
not depend for its existence on other points of view and exists 
for itself. Our question then is : Are the arche-types intrinsically 
beautiful ? 

But before we answer this question, we are also aware of 
another question pertaining to the nature of the arche-type. In 
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the first place, our ordinary notion of the arche-type is something 
that is behind and beyond all forms, a form that is the complete 
exemplification of the particular kind or genus that is expressed 
bj' the active, fleeting particulars. In the second place, as they 
are behind the fleeting and vanishing particulars, they are 
eternal. We are now faced with the question whether these 
are active or passive, or is their exemplification in the nature 
of reflection as Plato describes in his parable of the cave, or is 
it the inexhaustible activity of the Universal or essence which 
these arche-t^'pes arc said to be, which descends into matter to 
make it beautiful and good and harmonious ? 

In considering the dual nature of the arche-typal concep- 
tion, we see that the arche-type is a general idea. And to be a 
general idea is to be merely a conceived descriptive label or 
symbol given to a perceived form exemplified by particular 
objects. This is the psychological standard stimulus, namely a 
general idea of a form. General ideas thus are invaluable to 
thinking and acting in the world, and therefore the general 
ideas ought not to be taken to be either the ai'che-type or even 
existence. We never reach the idea of the perfect except 
through the intuition of it. We can never get at it by an obser- 
vation of the passing and evolving forms, even though the latter 
have sufficient vitalit}'^ and tenacity to persist as race-traits 
or characters so as to appear unchanged through even mons 
of ages. The general idea is a psychological product and a 
biological instrument. It is the consei'vative influence of 
Life-activity, and is also an expression of the evolutive 
influences of Life. The general ideas or concepts are merely 
the average of certain types of forms that recur in evolution, 
substantially accurate and consistent amalgams of the chief 
character’s that persist in evolution through a long period of 
time or experience in innumerable representations, rather 
occurrences, of particular types. The general idea is the 
psychological conception of the evolution of the arche-types in 
existence. Though we should not say that the general idea is 
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not the conception of the arche-types, yet it is identical with 
the arche-type, since arche-types are evolving entities in the 
ivorld, and though by themselves perfect, their exemplification 
or mirroring being timed, the general idea of such series of 
representations is vitiated rightly by the character of evolving 
of the former. 

Therefore the general idea is not identical with the arche- 
type, but is merely the subjective composition of the innumer- 
able. occurrences of the representation of the arche-type, an 
amalgam, an average arrived at by taking the common features 
of different numerically distinct objects, and therefore a reduc- 
tion of the unique quality of the single. For, quality or 
significance or meaning is individual intuition and ‘never 
general. 

No amount of experiments with the geological and biologi- 
cal reconstruction of the history of the evolution of a particular 
type will yield the arche-type, which is unique, individual and 
single in its perfection. The arche-types, undoubtedly conceived 
products in the sense of being capable of intuition and reali- 
sation in intuitive experience, are not amenable to ’ inductive 
treatment and composition. They are realizable only by an 
imaginative effort, and are objective visualizations and 
perceptions. 

It is true that the attainment to the levels of the arche- 
typal vision is preceded by a careful scrutiny of the variant 
manifestations of the same, but that is different from the really 
intrinsic imagination of the arche-types. The scrutiny of the 
several manifestations of the arche-types is not absolutely 
necessary but it serves a useful purpose, namely, that it marks out 
for us whether our intuition is absolutely flawless and unvitiated 
by the several manifestations. After all, what we speak through 
the inductive treatment is a unique single, the arche-type, but 
what is had is something that is a mongrel offspring, which is 
neither the one, nor the other. It is not the actual perceived 
unique single, nor is it the unique beauty of the perfect which 
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is purely ideal and intuitional. In the distinctive measure 
the mongrel offspring is one or the other, any artistic product 
is judged and ranked. 

It is held that artistic products are universally appreciated 
or universally condemned. It is true for the reason that the 
general actual occurrence of the several manifestations of the 
archc-types in the world makes the general populace get the 
idea of the perfect in some degree through them, and initiates 
their own hankering for perfection on such lines, though that is 
not the perfect in the absolute sense of arche-typal perfection. 
For thon, the general mode is the criterion of judgment. 
Therefore, there is a standard called the general idea which is a 
social aesthetic criterion, but that is not really the absolute. 
The absolute criterion is the intuitively realized, but unexpressed 
in manifestation, of the truly single experience of the arche- 
typal. 

The artist’s creation is the artist’s effort to arrive at the true 
and the real, released from the merely factual (which are merely 
the instances or snatches of the really perfect at a moment of 
its manifestation) and the accurate and exact picturing of such 
a concept. 

In one sense, the arche-types remain merely the spectators 
of the world, and as it is (in a second sense), mirrored by a too 
willing and accommodating existence, it becomes the ordinary 
man’s general idea — or particular as the case may be. In the 
former sense, they are, as Plato fully stressed, absolutely 
impeccable forms, full and therefore passive in their perfection, 
as Spinoza held them to be the case with his Dei, with no 
development in their character or nature. If they occur, it is 
by a process of reflection or mirroring. But in the second 
sense, they are, as Aristotle enunciated, the forms that are never 
absent from existence and the mere matter. The merely formal 
are never available in existence. The second heaven is there- 
fore an unnecessary appendage. But we find that both are 
legitimate conclusions, and none of them are absolutely true by 
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themselves. Plato, as the testhetician par excellence, suggests 
the utter perfection of the single and the impeccable form ! 
Aristotle, as the metaphysician and logician par excellenee, is the 
exponent of the general idea, and only acknowledges the final 
■perfection of God as a necessary, free, formal existence. In both 
cases, if they stressed, as they did stress, the final reality of 
absolute form of archc-typal pei’fection, then they expound the 
non-existence of the Absolute, and therefore truly become 
idealists of the first degree. 

Our problem now is, is there such a thing as the absolutely 
beautiful, and if there is such a thing, is that identical 
with the arche-type ? On the first issue there can be no doubt 
that we do hold that there is such a concept as the intrinsic- 
ally beautiful and that this can be found only in the individual 
who recognizes and evokes in himself the beautiful. On the 
second issue we have to hold that it is because the arche-types 
are intrinsically perfect and absolutely Ideal according to defini- 
tion, (and in conclusion to the argument advanced already) — a 
definition that is as fallacious in the same degree as the defini- 
tion of straight line by Euclid— they are capable of being brought 
into existence and within manifestative limits by Life 
which animates us, because Life is intrinsically simple 
and syjnpathetic. It is the perfect character fulfilled by the 
intrinsically simple experience of Life that gives to artistic 
products the appeal of Beauty. For, the Beautiful is that which 
has the intrinsic capacity to soothe and make one sympathise 
with Life and make us one with all that it pervades or manifests. 
The Beautiful is not the mere pei’fect representation of the 
arche-types, though it is not without the power to make us be 
in admiration with Life. But admiration is not sympathy or at- 
oneness with Life, though it may happen that ere we .sympathise 
with an object, we invariably admire or pity, which latter is an 
inversion of the same feeling or emotion. Brilliancy or striking 
quality is the stimulus to appreciation, an agreement, and 
finally recognition, of the Beautiful. Forms, either arche-typal 
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or imperfect, are thus the stimulus to feeling, being in their 
character desirable or ugh’^ according to the perfectness or im- 
perfectness or disproportionateness of the original. The}’^ do 
not form the essential significance of the object. This signi- 
ficance is an exclusive character of Life which manifests the 
forms and evolves them and weaves them into the woof of the 
world. 

Tn fact the unity with Life that is displayed in an artistic 
product by an artist, who in his turn calls us to the unity of 
ourselves with that Life, is the characteristic mark of genius and 
beauty. This characteristic is not individual a,nd finite or even 
personal; it is the unique quality of reality, and it is our freedom 
from the bondage of the foci of individual perceptions, though 
the creation itself is an absolute creation of an individual artist. 

Tn any future develo])inont of art, then, this question should 
be deeply borne in mind, lhat the artist should not be bound to 
the arche-types, to the desirables, not even to the personal 
expressions, but to the ideal awakening of the sympathy with 
all Life in all its harmony and divergence, of all Life in 
emergence and evolution. Holding to the creative ideal of 
fulfilling Life by drawing inspiration from its variant phases 
and manifestations, should the artist create art for the sake 
of art and the universe. In the intuition of Life consists 
the future development of true and harmonious art. That 
alone is the truly and integrally beautiful, the intrinsic beauty. 
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Selected Examples of Indian 
Painting and Sculpture 


By 0. C. Gangoly 
V. SEI-LAKSHMI 

Sehonl of MafJntra, eirca 2n(l erntnrij A. T). 

( ColU'ction of the Bliorat Kida Panshnd, Benares) 

By the somewhat exaggerated attention given, (by a class 
of antiquarians inclined to see wonders in everything connected 
with Greece), to the debased and bastard school of Hellenistic 
sculpture which prevailed in Gandhara, the vital and original 
qualities of the contemporary School of Mathura has not 
earned the recognition that it should amongst connoisseurs 
and lovers of Indian Art. The clouds of controversy that 
had been raised over the so-called indebtedness of the Mathura 
School to that of the Gandhara had completely obscured the 
fact that the prolific products of the School of Mathura repre- 
sent, in the main, a direct development and continuation 
of the older native Indian Art of Bharhut and the still older 
art of Besnagar. The most obvious evidence of this has been 
furnished by the characteristic series of female types, nudes and 
semi-nudes, repi’csented on railing-pillars, recovered from many 
old sites in and near Mathura, They have been identified as 
Yakshis, Apsaras, Devatas or Vrikshakas (dryads, demi-Goddesses, 
or tree-nymphs). Whatever they may represent, they reveal indi- 
genous conceptions of Indian artists expressed in the plastic 
language of old Indian Art, untouched by any influence of foreign 
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technique or formula. No more convincinp,' example illustrating 
the indigenous and original character of the School of Mathura 
has vet come to light than a wonderful caryatid or pillar-statue — 
representing a female figure — now in the (collection of the Bharat 
Kala Parishad, Benares. Tt is in spotted redstone of silii, and. 
is in a perfect state of preservation, ft furnished a decorative 
motive foi' a pillor carrying a vase, and obviously belongs to an 
era when scul])ture had not yet evolved a life indc^pendent of 
the (construction that it decorates. Indeed in all phases of 
Indian .Art, sculpture has nev'er fully outgrown its intimate 
asscxciation with arcliitectiire. Anyhow, this quaint and 
dignified figur(; represents the Jndian c.on(ception of beauty 
of the f('male form — as inter])rcted by the old Indian 
sculptors, fjarrying bask(ct of wickcrwoik in her loft 
hand, containing j)erhaps food, and a, jar of water in hew 
right, she stands e.vquisitively poised in a noble and digni- 

fied repose. Related to many cognate and contom[)orary frag- 
ments of the same School, it adheres to a definite iconographic 
formula and has been identified as the popular old Indian Goddess 
Sri-Lakshmi, — whose cult dates from pre-Buddhistic times. 
The figure seems to ecfio a passage in the Taittiriya Upanishad 
(i.4) where Sri is said to bring garments, cows, food and drink, 
“ therefore bring me Sri She wears the suggestion of a happy 
smile on lu'r face, which is the very reverse of the co(|uetry of 
the smiling yn/r.s'Abr/s. 'Phe upper part of her bod}" is bare- -but 
hardly touched by an\" kind of erotic suggestion, and she is the 
very picture of a naive simplicity and unstudied grace. The 
heavy anklets on the legs seem to rivet the figure on the 
pedestal, and emphasise the static repose with an inevitable 
y)lastic logic and also help the figure very happily to perform 
the function of a caryatid, jjakshtni with her gifts of the 
sweets and abundance of Life, is here incarnated in a form 
which typifies a grace and a dignity and a static exquisitiveness 
of repose which som(^what recalls but completely rivals the 
Lemnian Athena of the Pheidian school. 
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Scliool of Kangra, Circa 1 HOO A. IX 

M useum of Fine Arts, Boston 







VI. SHIVA AND PARVATI 


School of Kangra, circa 1800. 

( Mns( aim of Fine Art.s, Boston.) 

It has been well remarked that the School of Kangra, the 
latest phase of the old Schools of Indian Painting, offci’s to the 
iin-initiated an easy and a graceful entrance to the Temple of 
Indian Art. The quaint anatomy and the forbidding iconolo- 
gical features of Indian Sculpture, offer even to our ‘ educa- 
ted ’ Indians today (somewhat spoilt by an accidental contact 
with the questionable phases of European Art), formidable 
barriers to a right understanding of 'the aesthetic values 
of Indian Art. But the Hill Schools of the Punjab Hima- 
layas, particularly the miniatures of the Kangra School — in 
their picturesque yet profound presentations of religious 
themes in a pleasant and attractive dress, offer an inviting 
gateway to the treasures and the glories of Indian Art. To the 
un-initiated, no better approach to the subject can be furnished 
than the deeply emotional themes and the entrancing colour 
schemes of the Kangra miniatures. Of all the masterpieces of 
the School, which the apathy and ignorance of Indians have 
driven to permanent exile in foreign countries, and are utterly 
lost to India, — none is so typical of the depth of feeling and 
grandeur of treatment, and permeated with the essence and 
spirit of Indian mythical thonies—as the magnificent ‘ Shiva and 
Parvati’ in the Collection of the Museum of Einc Arts, Boston. 
The story of the picture is borrowed from an episode in the 
Bramfia-vaivarta purana, known as " Ganesha-purana ” and is 
current in the popular Hindi version of Gancsha-jiarana bhasa by 
Tulsidas (Benares Edition, Bhargava Press). It is a dialogue 
between Shiva and Parvati who was informed that each of the 
skulls on the garland of Shiva represented an incarnation of 
Parvati. She thereupon asked for a boon or a vijamantra 
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(magic syllable, the quintessence and seed of great potentiality) 
by which she could be released from the tiresome cycle of 
the necessity of birth and death mora hota nahin 

nasha) and she begged of him to confide to her the 
secret of immortality {dasi jani kripn nvn kijai vija mantra 
hamaliani kahan dejai). And wShiva started confiding 

the great secret which took more than 12 years to I’ecite, 
and in the meantime the fair auditor fell asleep exhaust- 
ed — while Shiva, engrossed in His tale of narration, did not 
perceive that Pai vati had fallen asleep — and the great secret 
was overheard by a pair of birds on the neighbouring ti’ee. This 
picturesque paaranic myth is visualised by the magic brush of 
Kangra — in terms of a familiar Himalayan landscape — in a lonely 
corner of which, sentinelled by an array of decorative trees, 
Shiva has spread His carpet of leopard-skin and planted His 
tri.'iala, which is at once an emblem of asceticism and an 
offensive weapon for the deadly dcjnons — for which Pai’vati 
has woven with her deft fingers a little pinion which points to 
the rows of lotuses in the distant mana-sarovara. In th(', fore- 
ground the stately Handi mounts guard, and his bovine but 

forbidding looks are enough to chide away all intruders. The 
outlook as well as the treatment, offer a complete identification 
and a deep absorption of the artist in his theme which is 
unparalleled in the history of any Schools of Painting. The 
artist has put within a few square inches of paper, an amotmt of 
I'nity, Mtality, Infinity and .Repose which we Avill vainly seek 
in miles of Renaissance canva.sses. In one sense, the Giants 
of the Renaissance are Pigmies in the treatment of religious 
themes so profoundly felt and interpreted by the Giants of the 
Indian Renaissance — whose names are unfortunately left 
unrecorded b}' any Indian Vasari but are anonymously com- 
memorated in these miniature moniunents of the Kangra School. 
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Sudhir Khastgir: the Sculptor 

By V. R. Chttra 

Though very little understood, the Art of I’ainting is admir- 
ed and appre<;iated by a number of the more cultured in our 
country. But unfortunately her .si.ster art, Scmlpture, appears 
to appeal onl}' to the few who, {)Ossessing‘ a certain technical 
knowledge, liave also developed a taste for its more sober attrac- 
tions. It might almost be said that it re(piircs a natural 
aptitude for Art — a keen appreciation of things of beauty and of 
the aims of the artist. Yet I believe that there are many with- 
out special gifts who love Art; this love properly directed may 
lead to knowledge and the sympathy necessaiy for its under- 
standing. 

There are excellences in Art beyond what is generally 
called the imitation of Natui’e. Wliatever is produced from 
principles and I’ules only, added to the most excpiisite craftsman- 
ship, is yet no more than mechanical work. The essential 
element in any great ^Vrt is liasa. Rasa — the vision of Beauty 
— is the life and soul of line Art ; without it, there is no Art. 
x\nd appreciation of great Art depends on the capacity of the 
spectator, his knowledge and intellect. 

In the wake of the modern School of Indian Sculpture, 
young artists are rising and devoting themselves to new methods 
with enthnsia.sm; and it is pleasing to note that Santiniketan is 
concentrating on this Art of late and quite distinctive work is 
being done by young artists working there. 

The two reproductions published in this number of ‘ Triveni ’ 
are from photographs of the original clay models done by 
Sjt. Sudhir Ranjan Khastgir of Santiniketan. Sjt. Khastgir, 
with a natural aptitude for Art, was fortunately sent to Santini- 
ketan before his creative impulse was stunted. It was not long 
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before his genuine artistic feeling ensured a high quality of 
work, both in painting and modelling. His work has a certain 
robust individuality, its special quality, and he also has been 
able to express in his creations the spirit of the Indian life. 
For instance his “Mother and Child” is a powerful composition 
and original in its character. The head of the woman is of re- 
markable beauty combined with the intimate tenderness and 
affection of a mother. In the same style is “Offering” character- 
ised by delicacy of form and exquisite expression. Though 
the drapery in both the works reveals a slight influence of the 
early Greek Aid, the conception is entirely Indian and original. 

“ Winter ”, an old woman sitting near the hearth, is a typical 
expression of a winter morning. It reveals no influence of any 
definite School. On the contrary, we see in it an original style, 
very bold and impressionistic, and dignified composition. 

“ The Daughters of the Soil ” is, in my opinion, the best of his 
works produced up till now. There is tremendous force in the 
whole composition. Simple in its thoino, it pulsates with life. 
The latter two are excellent in sentiment, style, simplicity and 
beauty. For originality of expression and form, his works are 
in a class by themselves. It is not out of place to mention here 
that Sjt. Khastgir has only begun his studies two years ago and 
those works are the result, and he has now undertaken a tour to 
study South Indian Sculpture. His works were e.xhibited at the 
recent exhibition of the Madras Fine Arts Society, and his 
“ Daughters of the Soil ” was awarded the first prize for 
Sculpture. 
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A Vision 


By Sel^att Nttama Dkvt 

It was the hushed hour of midnight, 

All living creatures had gone to sleep and restful repose, 
Save'one traveller on a mountain road. 

The faint moon lightened his fair brow. 

Soft breeze rippled over his wavy hair; 

Of a sudden he heard a sweet voice. 

And a wond’rous fragrance wafted o’er to him; 

He looked up and beheld a glory of light 
Which nearer and nearer came 

And revealed itself in the form of a woman. 

Never in dream nor in life 
Had he beheld a woman so beautifully divine: 

“Who art thou”, quoth he, 

“ What want’st thou of me ? ” — 

“Knowo.st me not?” — said she, 

“And that my path spreads across and over thy heart ?” 
Her voice was like a song 

That never was nor could ever be. 

Thus the traveller’s soul was tilled with a peace 
That never was nor could ever be. 

Verily ’twas the Spirit of the Earth 

Who came and spake to him that loved Earth so 
The brimming life that was in all her living beings. 

She it is that made all life grow — 

Euller and richer at every instant of eternity. 

Suddenly the traveller felt an unaccountable thirst, 

And she, divining his desire. 
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Beckoned him to a spot 

Where, from the heart of a bare rock, 

Gushed iorth a spring of bubbling crystal clear water: 

He drank and instantly all the thirst of his life 
Was quenched by the water that was sweeter than life itself. 

‘‘ Wilt thou not ever again come to me ? 

“ To appease my thirst ”, — then he gently asked : 

But”, she said, “l am never away or far from thee, 

“Thou dost see me in the dust of thy path. 

Hoar my voice in the song of birds, 

‘Behold my face in the blossoming of flowers, 

“In the dance of the sunlight on tree-tops, 

“In all manifestations of growing life.” 

She then put her two lovely, gentle hands on his brow; 
Her touch was like a benediction. 

An exquisite rapture filled his soul : 

He closed his eyes and when opened them again. 

She was gone. 

Only the fragrance of her touch 

Lingered in the hushed silence of the dying night, 

And a peace deep as the unfathomable depths of the human 

heart 

Flowed over the path of the waning moon : 

The stars quivered and lighted the path 
Of the lonely traveller 
Towards the journey’s end. 
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, [We shall be glad to review books in all Indian languages and in 
English, French and German. Books for Bevietv should reach the 
office at least SIX WEEKS in advance of the day of publication of 
the Journal.] 


ENGLISH 

Pre-Mussalman India, Vol. I. — By Prof. V. Rangacharya, M. A. 
(Price Rs. 5/- Printed at The Huxley Press, Madras, and published by 
the Author) 

The present book is the first of a series of nine volumes in 
which the author proposes to describe the history of India from the 
earliest times to the Muhammadan conquest. Although much 
material has been accumulated during recent years by the investiga- 
tions of epigraphists and scholars, no attempt has boon made so far to 
incorporate it in a comprehensive treatise on history. Prof. Ranga- 
charya deserves to bo congratulated for attempting to provide the 
public with a work of this kind for performing which he is most 
eminently fitted. 

The present volume, in which is described the history of India 
from the time almost of creation down to the advent of the Aryans, 
exhibits the author’s great erudition and capacity for skilfully mar- 
shalling the facts, and lucidly expounding the views of other writers. 
Unlike other historians, who usually commence their works with the 
description of the cave men, the learned Professor begins his history 
with the creation not only of man but the earth which he inhabits. 
Although it is true, in a sense, that events connected with all spheres 
of human activity come within the scope of history, it is to be doubt- 
ed whether they should be included in historical treatises properly 
so called. The present work is a compendium of various theological 
and anthropological theories, and one feels a genuine doubt regarding 
the propriety of devoting one whole volume for their consideration. 
However, it must be admitted that the author has done bis 
work with great skill and ability. He devotes much space for 
determining the raoial elements which make up the present popula- 
tion of India. The scholars, whose views he cites in this connec- 
tion, fall into three classes. Some hold that the present Indian 
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population consists mainly of two racial elements, Dravidian and 
Aryan. Others believe that it is made up of three or four 
elements, Kolarian, Dravidian, Mongolian and Aryan. Acccording 
to some others, the people of India are homogeneous, and the distinc- 
tion between the Aryan and the Dravidian is cultural and religious, 
and not racial. They also believe that the people of India are auto- 
chthonous, and that theories of Aryan and Dravidian migrations are 
false. Prof. Eangacharya is not an adherent of any one of these 
schools. After a careful and searching examination of the various 
theories, he arrives at the conclusion that in the present Indian popu- 
lation, two dominant racial types are seen, viz., the Kolarian and the 
Aryan. The majority of the population of the country, including the 
so-called Dravidians, belongs to the Indo-Germanic race. He points 
out that the term ‘ Dravidian ’ denoting a distinct race is of recent 
origin, and it has been coined by the Western savants for certain 
purposes ; and therefore, it should not be allowed to mislead 
us in discussions regarding the origin of our race. Although 
the origin of the Aryans and the Dravidians should be ulti- 
mately traced to the Indo-Germanic people, it must be understood 
that they belong to distinct branches, the Nordic and the Mediter- 
ranean respectively. The Dravidians migrated to India from the 
shores of the Mediterranean earlier than the Aryans, and settled down 
in the Punjab. Later, the Aryans also migrated thither ; and it is the 
conflict of those two peoples that is described in the Rig Veda. The 
views of the author on this subject are probably nearer the truth than 
many others, but one would like to get more evidence in support of 
them. Regarding the antiquity of the Indo-Aryans, Prof. Eanga- 
charya treads a middle path. After carefully examining the position 
of the writers of both the extremes, he is inclined to accept the theories 
of Dr. Winternitz and Mr. Haraprasada Sastri. 

The volume under review attempts to satisfy a real want, and 
Prof. Eangacharya deserves the thanks of all students of Indian 
history for making the attempt. We hope that the other volumes, 
which are soon to follow the present, will come up to the expectations 
raised by it. 

The printing of the work appears to be careless. An enterpris- 
ing firm of printers like the Huxleys ought to have bestowed greater 
care on the printing of a work of this description. 

N. V. R. 
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Buddhist Sculptures from a Stupa near Qoli Village, Guntur 
District . — By Mr. T. N. Ramaohandran, M. A., Archseologioal Assist- 
ant, Madras Government Museum. 

(Price Rs. 2 as. 12. Printed at the Government Press, Madras, and 
published as a bulletin of the Madras Government Museum) 

What that veteran scholar, Robert Sewell, prophesied as early as 
1882 in his “ Lists of Antiquarian Remains of the Madras Presi- 
dency, Vol. II,” regarding the two sculptured slabs of white marble, 
similar to those at Amaravati, in a mound in a field near Mallavaram, 
Palnad Taluq, Guntur District, has proved to be very true today. 
While considering that the discovery might be one of great import- 
ance, he wanted that the place should be carefully watched and 
examined. Nearly half-a-century has elapsed since that discovery. 

In 1926 Dr. G. Jouveau Dubreuil, who has contributed not a 
little to the Ancient History of South India and South Indian culture, 
and by whose profound interest in archaeology the excavations at the 
above-said place were done, unearthed some portions of the Stupa- 
some sculptural slabs and friezes — from that mound. With his aid 
they were acquired and removed to the Madras Government Museum, 

A long frieze in seven panels, illustrating mostly from the 
Buddha’s life, from the southern side of the Stupa, two small slabs, 
one showing a small stupa and the other the footprints of the Buddha, 
and lastly a slab containing a very big representation of a seven-hooded 
naga are still on the site. They could not be removed to the 
Government Museum, as the villagers ‘‘ had taken to worship 
Nagamayya ” and the other three “were fixed on the walls of the room 
constructed round the naga." 

The site, which yielded these important art-treasures is, accord- 
ing to Sewell, near Mallavaram, i.e., three miles to the east of that 
village and only a mile and a half south-east of Goli, another village 
near by ; so much so these are styled as “ Buddhist Sculptures from a 
Stupa near the village of Goli.” 

Three friezes, one from the west of the stupa, one from the east 
of the stupa and the other from the north of the stupa and six slabs 
— all from that place, are now preserved in the Government Museum. 
The sculptures on these friezes and slabs are ably described in detail 
in this bulletin under review by Mr. T. N. Ramaohandran, M.A., 
Archaeological Assistant, Madras Museum. 

As in 'Amaravati and Sanchi, here in Goli also, most of the 
sculptijres are illustrations of scenes from the Buddha s life and 
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Jafcaka stories or stories of the Buddha’s previous births. The tempta- 
tion of the Buddha, Sujata feeding the Bodhisattva, the Sermon 
in the Deer Park, the Buddha’s visit to Yasodhara, subjugation of the 
elephant Nalagiri — these are the representations from the Buddha’s 
life that we find in Goli. We have here sculptural representations of 
four jatakas — the Chaddanta (Sans. Shad-danta), Vossantara (Sans/ 
Vaisyantara), Matri-posaka (Sans. Matri-poshaka) and Sasa (Sans. 
Sasa) jatakas. Of all these, Vessantara jataka is the most profusely illus- 
trated. It has eight scenes. Chaddanta is sculptured in two scenes ; and 
Matri-posaka and Sasa jatakas in one scene each. In differentiating 
one theme from the other, human pairs making love and Yakshis are 
represented. Illustrations of Chaddanta, Vessantara and the subju- 
gation of Nalagiri, are in a very good state of preservation ; but the 
tempatation of Mara, and Sujata feeding the Bodhisattva, are in a 
damaged condition. The author’s accurate identification of all the 
sculptures and the detailed descriptions of the various scenes indicate 
his keen powers of observation and study. His indentification of 
Matri-posaka jataka, and his explanations of the presence of several 
women besides Sujata in “ Sujata feeding the Bodhisattva ” and the 
presence of a bird on the tree in the Vessantara jataka exhibit the 
instinct of a keen archaeologist. 

In those sculptural representations wo see the village bullock- 
cart, ‘ Kavadi, ’ the water vessel, the umbrella and the fan of olden 
days. With the exception of the last two, all the I'est are not a whit 
different from the same objects in vogue, at the present day in the 
Andhra country. Though not in the Andhra country, we can even 
today see such umbrellas as we find in these sculptures in the Tamil 
country. The study of the ornaments, head-dresses, the various 
modes of hair-dressing and wearing garments, will not only prove to 
be of immense value to the Andlira Buddhist sculptural art but give 
us also the clue to know the state and tastes of the society in tbe 
Andhra country, in the age of the sculptors of these scenes. 

It is a matter for regret that we are not in a position to know 
exactly the date of these sculptures, as there are no inscriptions on 
the friezes and slabs, except one of six letters, which is by itself 
useless for this purpose. However, the author by making a compa- 
rative study of the styles of the sculptures and tbe treatment of the 
subjects therein, both at Goli and Amaravati, quite ingeniously deter- 
mines the date of these sculptures to be third century A.D. In this 
connection, he cleverly presses the six-lettered inscription into his 

service and comparing the forms of these letters with those of the 
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Jaggayyapeta inscriptions of the Ikshvaku dynasty, arrives at the 
same conclusion as before. 

We have great pleasure in recommending this book to all lovers 
of Buddhist sculptural art and especially to the Andhras, who are 
fortunate enough to recover their ancient art-treasures. It is their 
kacred duty to take the greatest possible care to preserve such valua- 
ble monuments of ancient Andhra art, wherever and whenever dis- 
covered. We hope that these sculptures will inspire in the Andhras a 
genuine interest and enthusiasm in the study of the ancient Buddhist 
art of the Andhra country, which brought them undying name and 
fame.* 

M. SOMASEKHARA SABMA 


Bhagavadgita. — A fresh study : By D. D. Vadekar, M.A. 
(Poona Oriental Book Depot.) 

The author of this little book is well-veised in the works of 
Western philosophers, and has attempted to interpret the Gita in terms 
of Western philosophy. He does not lay claim to strict originality, 
but only to freshness of treatment, and welcomes criticism " in all 
earnestness and humility, as the only human pathway to truth.” 

It is patent that the author has taken great pains in the composi- 
tion of this work ; he has s^-udied all the principal earlier works on the 
Gita, as a norm to guide himself by, and he has established innumer- 
able interesting parallels between Western thought and the Gita. For 
this reason, the book has a certain usefulness. However, on the 
other hand, we cannot help suspecting that he is not as much at home 
in Hindu m^aphysics as in Western philosophy, that he is unable to 
think directly in terms of Sanskrit concepts, without first rendering 
them into their proximate or incorrect English equivalents. For 
instance, in page 57, he translates Apara and Para Prakriti as 
Nature and Spirit, and coolly identifies them with Kshara and 
Akshara Purusha , apparently following Telang’s translation I Seeing 
that the Gita has come historically after the Upanishads and the 
Sankhya, one wonders if this is a specimen of the ' historical method 
of interpretation ’ advocated by the author. 

The ‘ mythology ’ of the book as explained in Chapter IV con- 
sists of a rather superficial application of the Hegelian Dialectic. The 
point which the author wants to make is that the Gita is a synthesis, 
not simply between Pravritti and Nivritti, as the author would have 
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us believe for the sake of bringing in the Dialectic, but between 
several well-marked spiritual tendencies ; but this is as good as a 
truism, and might be more effectually said directly, as it had been 
said by earlier writers. To fit the head to the cap, the author is 
obliged to characterise the vedio thought as ‘ a theologic Pluralism 
with a practical Hedonism’, and the Upanishadic thought as a 
* Metaphysical singularism with a Philosophical Asceticism ’, both 
of which judgments are, at the mildest, extremely questionable. 

E. V. 


The Metaphysics of Sri Ramanuja’ s Sri Bhashya — 

By K. C. Varadacliari, Adyar, Madras, 

This booklet represents the work.done by the author as a research 
student in Philosophy of the University of Madras. The Visishta- 
dvaita system of philosophy is not as well known or studied as it ought 
to bo. Attempts like the present are very welcome for that reason. 
The writer seems to have a correct comprehension of the central 
position of the system he expounds. It is a great pity, however, that 
he does not aim at greater accuracy of thought and expression. It is 
not correct to say “ to Samkara, the world is a hallucination”; nor is 
there any philosophical justification for “ not making much of its 
phenomenal reality ” (p. 102J. The central tenets of rival systems 
require far more careful consideration than is evidenced in such 
statements. Again, the writer may have a perfectly tenable theory 
of his own about the creation of the Universe, that it is for the sake 
of kaivalya and for the lila of God (p. 16). It is a grievous 
error, however, to foist such a view on the Vedanta Sutras or 
on Eamanuja’s interpretation thereof. *' Lila Kaivalyam ” was 
never meant by Badarayana to be disjoined and interpreted in this 
fashion. A Graduate of the University of Madras may be expected to 
achieve greater clearness of expression than in : " Though one has to 
suffer for anthropomorphism beliefs one is bound to hold, and which 
as Prof. Schiller says, everyone is confined to, the only alternative 
being to prefer a good one to a bad one ” (p. 30), or in “ Subtler and 
never gross, Paramatman and Atman are, than Prakrti, being spiritual ” 
(p. 31). There are, however, sufficient indications of promise to make 
us wish that the author had devoted a little more time to the work 
and been in less of a hurry to seek publicity. 

S. S. S. 
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The Silken Tassel— by A. F. Khabardar. (Mount Bead, Madras). 

The knowledge of the psychology of the poet’s mind is at once an 
advantage and a danger to the task of criticism. If one writes verses 
(not to call oneself a poet), and can introspect, remembering fully the 
process of writing, one knows the psychology ; and such an one may 
i*ise to the highest levels of criticism of poetry, and may even make 
his art creative, in the highest sense in which Oscar Wilde talked of 
creative criticism.” But knowing this psychology, knowing 
where the fancies meet aud metaphors mix, where the vowels 
merge and consonants clash, syllables jostle and ring in rhyme 
and rythm, knowing the starting point of a poetic fancy whether 
enshrined in the chaste phases of a Sonnet or in many-burdened 
Lyric, knowing all this, one is in imminent risk of seeing too much, 
more than is necessary for evaluation of Art ; and consequently the 
enchantment which distance lends and inspires may be lost to him. 
Petrarch seated on Mount Venteaux, was struck with the beauty of 
the Alpine peaks ; and within himself questioned, “ when the Creation 
is so beautiful, how much more should the Creator bo”. I do not 
suggest that the critic like the poet or the painter should adopt a dis- 
tance-enchantment method of evaluation ; but it is obvious that brick 
by brick scaling, and plummet and plumb-line judgment, cannot make 
criticism a creative art. If criticism is not creative, it cannot function 
its point-duty to beauty and truth. It is my endeavour to do this 
point-duty in my review of Mr. Khabardar’s little book of poems, 
though I may bo tempted to go into details, as I know the poet’s 
psychology a little. 

Mr. Khabardar is one of the most well-known Gujarati poets and 
is the author of about twenty books therein. The present work, I 
have to say at the outset, is not the translation of his Gujarati 
poems. He has got a distinct capacity for English poetry which the 
Silken Tassel ’ can easily establish. 

In ‘ The Silken Tassel ’ there are thirty pieces ; and any one of 
them, to the true poets’ eye, even as to the true critic’s, can give the 
sample of the author’s remarkable will to verse. 

Every poet has his or her own philosophy ; and Mr. Khabardar 
indeed has his own, but it is not easy to gather it. I might take 
him for a Hedonist when he sings ; — 

” Fair is the weather, light is the boat, 

Life must have its merry sweet note ; 

Flesh for flesh and wine for the throat ; 

Who could then enslave ns ?” 
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Yet, is he not a moralist and thinker when he sings in his “ Biddle 
of Life” 

“ Life is virtue, life is duty, 

Life is but one painful beauty ; 

Then in all your circled pleasure. 

Keep for eye its central measure ! ” 

Passages like the above, oulled for the purpose of maintaining the 
critic’s veiw-point, may not show the mirror of the poet’s mind. But 
even as they stand in their oulled state, they have an individuality ; and 
if in that state they have beauty, that is sufficient to prove the poet’s 
genius. 

Problems of life and love are the themes in “The Silken Tassel.” 
The poem “ Wheels of Time,” is reminiscent of Browning’s “Toccatta,” 
on account of form and Tennsyon’s “ Looksley Hall ” on account of 
metre. 

It begins with, 

“ O ! My dreams come back minute ! 

What ! no more now, that is all ? 

Here I sit beside the sea shore. 

Hark, there comes a lightning call 

Through the long forgotten moments, 

Where Time’s changing curtains fall ” 

The poet’s dashing mode of expression is well illustrated in this 
piece. Consider the following : — 

“ False is all the green that glitters. 

On the heaving noon day sea. 

False is all the red that furrows 
Heaven’s own blue simplicity. 

Yet man roams behind this mirage 
Or these sufferings cannot be ” 

“ Badhika’s perplexity ” is a sweet little lyric. Some lines gently 
recall Sarojini’s poem, “I carry my curds to the Mathura fair.” 
Perhaps both were inspired by the old Bengali Song. Pray listen to 
Mr. Ehabardar ; 

“ 1 carry my pots to the village well. 

When the dawn has lifted her veil. 

Slowly and slyly he comes behind. 

Like a ohittah and suddenly there I find, 
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His shadow before me trail. 

I fill my water pots on the well, 

When stealthily he comes nigh 

He lays them on my head uncalled, 

" Oh ! Eadhika , it is too high.” 

I turn my face, but he looks in my eyes. 

And laughs and passes by I 

He blocks my way with a wayward spring. 

And asks of me there many a things 
But I do not care to yield, 

I wadk away with a gentle push. 

As the Sun is high in the sky, 

I hear my name through some magical flute, 

And I turn behind to spy. 

My curds fall down and ho looks in my face. 

And laughs and passes by !” 

Mr. Khabardar has unquestionably acquired the capacity to write 
clearly without the slightest tinge of uncertainty and immaturity 
usually found in poets of the Indo-English School. I find beauty and 
taste in many poems in this book. Felicity of style and completeness 
of language make one feel a sort of pre-acquaintance with almost 
every poem herein. 

It is my faith that with fifty lines of very good poetry, one may 
aspire to the highest rank in literature and get it. A dozen lines of 
the late Bengali poet, Manamohan Ghose, (whose book was reviewed 
by Oscar Wilde in the Saturday Review) would make one feel that 
Manamohan could be classified along with the true poets of the world. 
So too James Elroy Flecker who wrote only a little. His “ November 
Evenings,” some critics are of opinion, and rightly, place him along 
with the greatest of English poets. Here too in Mr. Khabardar’s 
case, I have judged him not from the volume of his writings, but from 
the few very good lines that have haunted me. Those lines may not 
contain sublime ideas nor high-strained figures of speech. But they 
have the true ring of poetry ; and that perhaps is the greatest tribute to 
the poet’s art. Cosmic reflections, stars, moon and sun, and hills and 
valleys, and rivers, have all become hackneyed. Yet in the hands of 
the true poet, they have their inexhaustible charms. I daresay, 
in ‘‘The Silken Tassel”, these subjects are not in the least 
hackneyed, nor in the least disgusting. 

Epfore finishing my point-duty which is all that I have 
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attempted here, let me quote a few more lines. Here is a stanza 
from “ Sita Kama. ’* 

“ Like the flying pansies wheeling 
Flutter while the butterflies, 

And the busy moments gather 
All the fruits of toiling skies, 

While the full-blown flowers are gleaming 
In the noon-tide’s golden dreaming 
Of the hopes that ever grow ; 

Hark ! the words there, loud and streaming 
In the long street flow : 

“ Sita Rama ! Sita Rama, 

Sita Rama, Ho ! ” 

Again, in “ the Release ”, consider the beauty of the terseness 
of expression : 

“ Soft tenderly 

O ! lesser world ! I seek my larger love. 

One breath is here — one last and winning move, 

Another — where is He ? ” 

Poetry is infinite in its scope and inexhaustible in charm and 
appeal. Each reader finds his favourite, according to leanings and 
crotchets. In “ The Silken Tassel ” there may be enough to suit many- 
coloured tastes. But I have only dealt with portions that impressed 
me. The book apart, one word of general appreciation of the poet. 
The poet is more than his poetry. Mr. Khabardar is a great store-house 
of knowledge. Besides being a first-rate poet and scholar, he is a 
first-rate businessman, and an advanced astrologer. 

P. Naeayana Kubup 


Seventeen Silhouettes ; — By Kanu Desai, with an introduction by 
N.O. Mehta, I.C.S., (Published at the Kumar Press, Ahmedabad.) 

We welcome this beautiful little publication of some silhouette 
studies from the brush of a young, promising artist of Gujerat. So far 
we have had only reproductions, and that too of a cheap bind, of Indian 
painting in colours, but this, we are inclined to think, is the first of its 
kind. Sketches and cartoons have been published before, but not 
studies in shadows cast against a monochromatic background. We are 
also glad that the works of an younger artist were chosen for this pur- 
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po 3 e, and we congratulate Mr. Baval of Ahmedabad on this happy 
publication. We know Mr. Baval to be not only an artist but an 
enterprising publisher and journalist. He is a silent worker, and it is 
interesting to see him shine through his pupils. Kanu Desai is one of 
the most promising of the younger generation of Indian Art students. 
He is a sensitive young lad with dreamy eyes and gentle expression. 
We see something of them reflected in these works of his. There is 
poetry, imagination, repose and freedom in his works. Mr. Mehta has 
summarised the artistic qualities of these silhouettes very ably in 
his short Introduction. Ho remarks, and rightly too, that “ the one 
thing* noticeable through all these pictures is the quality of poetry and 
the power of imaginative interpretation.” 

The cover design is a hold and interesting piece of imaginative 
work. The setting sun forma the halo of the figure of the “ flute-player ” 
and the cosmos suggested by the rhythmic waves below, reveals the 
poetic soul of an Indian artist. “ Evening shadows ” is a successful 
rendering of a pleasing typical village scene where life is full of 
Arcadian simplicity and Oriental repose. “ Sakuntala” is, in our opinion, 
the best, because the artist has caught the serene atmosphere of a 
Tapovana — where the flowery, tender, creeper-like Sakuntala with her 
deer moves about with exquisite grace. “ The Spring of Life ” another 
typical work of Mr. Desai is certainly a rare piece of imaginative 
sketch. “ Pandu and Madri ” is a clever piece, but the lotuses in the 
pond are poor in drawing. “ Leaves and Bain ” is another splendid 
picture wherein the artist’s vigorous and masterly strokes are in 
evidence. 

This volume makes an excellent gift-book and will be “ a joy for 

gyQj. ” as all real Art is. We recommend this delightful publication 

to all lovers of Art and we shall watch the future career of young 
Kanu Desai with interest. 

B. K. 


nf TndicLn AtI'. 'By G. VenkataohaIjAM, [The Bangalore 
Press, Bangalore. Price Bs. 2/ ] 

A book of the kind under review is what is wanted for popularis- 
ing Indian Art. It does not pretend to be very scholarly nor does it 
deal with abstractions. It deals with a variety of phases of Indian 
Art— folk-art, wood-carving. Indian textiles, Bajput Painting, stage 
and screen, and even dress reform and colour schemes. Most of them 
have appeared before in various journals, and are now collected in book 
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form for wider circulation. The book is well-printed and beautifully 
bound. We know tbe author as a critic, writer, lecturer, and above 
all as a friend. He has come into personal touch with tbe Indian 
artists in different provinces, and by his appreciative yet discerning 
criticism of their works and the organisation of Art Exhibitions, he has 
done a great deal to rivet the attention of the public on to the 
Artistic Renaissance during the last two decades. We look forward to 
more books of the same kind from Mr. Venkataohalam. 

R. K. 


Asiatic Nation Builders Series : — i. King Amanullah, Price, Re. 1. 
ii. King Nadir Khan and Bacha-i-Sakko, Price, As. 8. By Mr. J. 
Sambasiva Rao, B.A. (33, Akbar Sahib Street, Triplicane, Madras.) 

The awakening of the Orient since the commencement of the 
twentieth century constitutes an important chapter of world history. 
The recent developments in China, India, Persia and Afghanistan^ 
deserve to be studied carefully along with the biographies of the 
individuals responsible for the upheaval in each country. We there- 
fore welcome this series planned by Mr. Sambasiva Rao. 

The life of King Amanullah, with which the series opens, is a story 
of absorbing interest related with genuine enthusiasm. Mr. Sambasiva 
Rao has taken great pains to collect all the available material and to 
present a faithful picture of the Afghan Revolution and of Amanullah, 
the citizen-king and hero of modern Afghanistan. 

In the second book, the narrative is brought down to the fall of 
Bacha-i-Sakko and the accession to power of Nadir Khan. The author 
gives a graphic description of Nadir’s triumphant march to Kabul and 
his attempts to reorganise the administration. 

The volumes are well-worth a perusal. 

K. R. 


New Periodicals 

The Aryan Path : — (Published Monthly by the Theosophy Co., 
(India) Ltd., 51 Esplanade Road, Bombay. Annual subscription 
Rs. 10-] . 

We have received with pleasure the 6rst three numbers of this 
brilliant Journal which seeks to interpret the cultures of the East and 
the West. Keeping strictly aloof from controversial politics, the 
Journal emphasises the need for a better understanding between 
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nations. To this end, it invites contributions irom writers all over 
the world who are eminently qualified to deal with literary, philoso- 
phical and economic questions of lasting interest. Disarmament, 
the Colour Problem, the League of Nations, the Beligious Tendency 
in Japan, and systems of thought like Saiva Siddhanta and Buddhism, 
&re among the topics included in the earlier numbers. A Journal 
like the present, with an international outlook and a touch of ideal- 
ism, is bound to be a great force in the world of culture. We wish 
our contemporary a long and useful career. 

K. R. 


The Quarterly Journal of the Music Academy, Madras : ('Vol. I 
No. 1). 

The Journal of the Music Academy is a welcome addition to 
Indian periodical literature. It is devoted to topics pertaining to the 
Art of Music and is calculated to serve as “ the most useful medium 
of expression for the best minds engaged in the study and practice of 
Music.” In the present age which is full of indications of the throes 
of a rebirth, all our cultural heritages from the old world have got to 
bo reweighed and revalued, preparatory to a progressive reconstruc- 
tion. Music has been for long stiffly lingering in the traditional 
coves and is the last of the heritages of our past to submit itself 
to be ushered into the broad daylight of modem journalistic 
criticism. The articles which have appeared in the first issue 
of this pioneering Journal indicate the programme of work which 
lies before the servants of Music who are to take part in the 
remodelling of the Art for the purpose of inaugurating its great future 
in this country. Apart from the few articles which, in a speculative 
vein, propose to theorise on the difficult questions of the origin and the 
history of Music in India in prehistoric times, there are a good 
number of instructive and learned discourses on techinical topics 
connected with Music which have already prepared the ground for 
laying the foundation of the Renaissance Temple of Music. The 
diversity between the Karnatic and the Hindustani Music and the 
variance between the practice obtaining today among the experts in 
the field and the theories preserved in the ancient texts, are 
among the many problems the solution of which will be a service to 
this ancient Art. We wish the Journal all success in its noble endea- 
vour. The publication of the authoritative ancient works on Music 
in the Journal has been very properly conceived by the learned Editors 
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as an invaluable auxiliary to the great task of standardising the 
science of Music and placing it on a permanent basis. This issue gives 
us a portion of the Sangita Sudha purporting to have been written by 
Rughunatha Naik of Tanjore who was a disciple of the illustrious 
Govinda Dikshita. 

Our only regret is that the Editors should have published 
advertisements even on the cover pages. This might mean a little 
more money, but imports ugliness into an otherwise beautiful Journal. 

SUDARSANA SASTRI 


KANNADA 

Mayura Part I. By Mr. Devudu Narasimha Sastri, M.A., 
Bangalore. 

This is the first part of a beautiful historical romance. The author 
has indeed set out to tell the most fascinating ‘ lies ’ as he himself has 
said in the preface. But these ‘ lies ’ are grafted not only on the 
fundamental truth of life, but also on historical truth. The restora- 
tion of the Kadamba dynasty of Karnatak at Vaijayanti — the modern 
Banavasi — forms the main theme of the book. 

The stoi'y is stirring and full of new interest at every moment. 
It makes a peculiar appeal to the dreaming of youth. We vividly see 
how one born to be great attains to greatness ; how fate endea- 
vours, and companionship conspires to make ‘ Mayura ’ one of the 
greatest kings. Mayura has all the gaiety and confidence of a 
favourite child of Fortune. The mysterious people that crowd upon 
him from all quarters of the forest, — his guru, minister, general and 
soldiers — are also beautifully drawn. On the other side are portrayed 
the Pallava king and his court, his princess and his princes. The 
heir-apparent is quite a lovable youth. 

The author’s philosophy also makes its mark. It is inextricably 
woven into the texture of the plot. The moving appeal that the heir- 
apparent makes to Mayura to shake off his ill-feelings and the Prava- 
chanas of the guru are all finely brought in. The guru’s remark on 
the omnipresence of Pate, which by itself is nothing, unless that Fate 
be shaped into action by its recipient, is indeed striking by its 
appropriatness. 

But the author has lavished his highest art on the setting of this 
romance. The work will live even if it were only for the interest it 

will create, if it happens to be filmed. The alternate appearance of 
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night and rugged mountain scenery alongside of urban magnificence, 
moves us to genuine admiration and delight. 

V.K.Q. 


SANSKRIT 

• 

Bhasa Katha Sam, Vols. I and II : — By Y. Mahalinga Sastri, 
B.A., B.L. Published by R. Subramanya Vadhyar, Bookseller, 
Kalpathi, Palghat. (Price 8 As. each) 

One recalls vividly the sensation which came over the world of 
Sanskritists some fifteen years ago, when Ganapathy Sastriar discover- 
ed the lost dramas attributed to Bhasa. They were found to possess 
high literary and histrionic merit, and have since then easily taken a 
permanent place in classical Sanskrit literature. However the 
controversy about their authorship may be decided in the future, these 
dramas will always retain their hold on the affection of Sanskrit- 
readers, by their freshness, their charm and chastity of style, and 
their original handling of classical themes. 

These two booklets of Mr. Mahalinga Sastri are a welcome attempt 
to re-tell, in simple prose, the tales of Bhasa’s dramas, for the benefit 
of younger students of Sanskrit. They are akin to Lamb’s “Tales 
from Shakespeare,” not only in their object, but also in the fact that 
they attempt to preserve the flavour of the original, by retaining 
Bhasa’s characteristic expressions, and here and there his slokas. We 
hope that these books will meet with the appreciation which they 
deserve, and will find their way into Sanskrit schools and the trans- 
lation classes of colleges. 

R. V. 


TELUGU 

Jivanasmruti : — A biography of the late Desiraju Peda Bapayya 
Garu, by Kamaraju Hanumantha Rao [Olcott Gardens, Rajahmundry. 
Price, Re. 1.] 

It is difBcult to peruse a book like the one under review without 
emotion. Bapayya was cut off even before he was thirty, but the love 
and admiration he evoked amongst his contemporaries was extra- 
ordinary. Even at this distance of over two decades since he passed 
away, people speak of him with bated breath and with tears in their 
eyes. He was among the earliest adherents of the late Viresalingam 
Pantulu, and a passionate rebel against the tyranny of social conven- 
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tiona. He was practically an outcaste during the later years, but like 
a hero he held fast to his convictions to the end. Scholar and 
patriot, reformer and servant of God, Bapayya left the impress of his 
noble personality on Andbradesa. There were two other Andh- 
ras worthy of ranking with him, and who like him created a profound 
impression on those who were privileged to come into touch with 
them. We refer, of course, to the late Kopalle Hanumantha Eao of 
the Andhra Jatheeya Kalasala, and Digumarti Hanumantha Eao of 
the Pallipadu Ashram. It is a pity no biographies of these have 
been published. 

The author was intimately associated with Bapayya almost from 
his boyhood. He writes with commendable enthusiasm and as one 
that is performing a sacred task. The style is Simple and flowing. 
We wish some more letters of the illustrious deceased had been 
interspersed in the biography, but, as usually happens in India, 
Bapayya's friends did not preserve all his letters. The art of 
biography-writing is yet in its infancy amongst Andhras, but we 
trust that this splendid book will stimulate similar efforts. We wish 
to add that every Andhra ought to road the book and commune with 
the lofty spirit of Bapayya. 

Nelavanka : — By Avantsa Venkata Eanga Eao, B. A. [Vizia- 
nagaram. Price, As 8.] 

A small collection of verses contributed by the author to various 
Telugu periodicals like Bharati, Jayanti and Sujata. We have come 
across similar collections by young Andhra writers which are, nearly 
always, valuable for the promise they indicate than for actual perform- 
ance. This is .undoubtedly an era of literary revival in Andhra, 
and we have abundant evidence of the inner urge for self-expression. 

Mr. Eanga Eao has a talent for verse, but neither in style nor in 
sentiment, does he touch the higher levels of true poetry. Mere descrip- 
tive verse as in Muttaiduvalu, or a laboured and long-drawn simile 
like Gali Golladu, belong to the journey-man work of literature. Then 
again, the classification of trees according to their castes in Vriksha 
Varnamulu indicates ‘ fancy ’ but no imagination, and the lines 
“ Her Hair ” are a feeble imitation of Sri Krishna Sastri’s magnificent 
poem Ame Kanulalo. 

There are few lines that haunt our imagination or linger in our 
memory. But, after all, the author is young and at the beginning of his 
literary career. Ho has in him the makings of a poet and we hope he 
will blossom into one ere long. 

K. ^ 
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Current Topics' 

THE TWO PATHS 

If a violent revolution is ruled out as impracticable or 
unworthy of India’s cultural traditions, the choice must lie 
between the Patro Committee and the Round Table Conference 
on the one hand, and Satyagraha and the great march of 
Mahatma Gandhi on the other. But after the delivery of 
Qandhiji’s letter to the Viceroy through Mr. Reginald Reynolds 
and the exodus from the Sabarmati Ashram, we doubt if the 
chances of a Round Table Conference are at all bright. British 
statesmen might affect to ridicule the Satyagraha campaign 
involving the defiance of the salt laws and other laws, but as 
practical men, they ought to realise that a conference without 
Gandhiji and the spokesmen of the Congress is no better than 
the proverbial play of Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark 
left out. The communal settlement sought to be achieved by the 
Delhi conference is as far off as ever, despite the much-vaunted 
goodwill and harmony said to have prevailed. We do not deny 
either the pati’iotism or the ability of the members of the All- 
parties conference, but the communal problem inevitably sank 
into the background the moment the great march began. 
The attention of the whole of India and of the world is directed 
to that thin frail figure that emerged at early dawn on the 12th 
of March from the Ashram at Ahmedabad, to conquer or to die. 
Government is playing a waiting game and is evidently resolved 
to strike down Gandhiji’s lieutenants in the first instance. But it 
is widely rumoured that sooner or later Government intends to 
come to terms with Gandhiji, because he is indisputably the one 
man that can deliver the goods. But how soon that settlement 
will be forced, depends on the country’s response to Gandhiji’s 
call to arms. Judging from the reports received from the different 
1 15th March, 1930. 
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provinces, the conclusion becomes irresistible that Oandhiji is 
by no means the ‘ spent force ’ in Indian politics he was fondly 
imagined to be, but the acknowledged commander of the Nation 
in its final fight for freedom. This is indeed a struggle un- 
paralleled in the world’s history, and its triumph will inaugurate 
the new era of soul force as a factor in the settlement of 
international disputes. A first-class fight with a first-class 
General to lead it! 

THE BHARAT KALA BHAVAN 

It is indeed a long leap from Gandhiji’s Satyagraha 
campaign in Gujerat to the permanent Art Gallei’y at Benares. 
But, in our view, the establishment of cultural Swaraj is not 
less important than the winning of political Swaraj, though, for 
the time being, Gandhiji’s movement overshadows everything 
else. Mr. 0. C. Gangoly, Vice-President, the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art, and Editor of the famous Art J ournal — the ‘Kupam ’ 
— performed the epoch-making function of opening the first 
National Art Gallery in India under the auspices of the Bharat 
Kala Parishad, Benares. In his beautiful language, the Nagari 
Pracharini Sabha “ took in loving embrace ” the Bharat Kala 
Parishad, so that the two sisters. Literature and Art, — the written 
texts and the painted pictures — might “ live and grow, arm in 
arm, to attain to richer, newer and more fruitful fulfilments.” 
This happy juxtaposition, Mr. Gangoly reminds us, is expressive 
of the spirit of Indian culture, for, “ in the dim sanctums of our 
old temples, the chanted prayers of the priests have been echoed 
and re-echoed, in harmonious unison, by the chiselled hymns of 
the image-makers.” Mr. Gangoly also emphasizes the truth 
that the visual arts have made for inter-provincial harmony in 
a country like India broken up into different linguistic areas. 
“ The beauties of the Mani Mehhalai are as much inaccessible 
to our Northern cousins as the treasures of the Ramaeharit 
manas to our Southern cousins.” But, on the other hand, “ the 
Gupta^images of Saranath, the stones of Varendra, the rock-cut 
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caves of Mamallapuram . . . offer their messages to the 

representatives of divergent linguistic cultures.” We con- 
gratulate the Bharat Kala Parishad and its President, Mr. 
Sitaram Shah, on their pioneering efforts and their contribution 
to the Art movement in India. 

THE ' JAYAKARNATAKA' 

“Somebody told me that poor Mr. Bendre executed a 
pronote for a few thousand rupees in connection with a Kannada 
Journal, and that took my breath away. ” That was how 
an esteemed friend spoke of the JayaJcarnatdka of Dharwar 
and its new Editor, Mr. Bendre. But to those who have 
inside knowledge of the chequered history of most Indian 
Journals, the news need not cause any surprise. It 
takes a long time even for a first-rate Journal like Jmja- 
karnataka to become a sound financial undertaking, but the 
idealism and the fervour of the workers make themselves felt even 
at the start. During a little over seven years, the Jayakarnataka 
under its distinguished founder, Mr. Alur Venkata Eao, rendered 
excellent service to the cause of Kannada culture, and now it 
has been taken over by Mr. Bendre, a leading poet and public 
worker of Karnatak. We understand that a number of the 
younger literary men belonging to the Oaleyer Oumpu are 
associated with Mr. Bendre in the conduct of the Journal. The 
Journal has been improved considerably in the matter of illus- 
trations, short-stories, poems and songs, all indicative of the new 
life that is pulsating through young Karnatak. It is the duty 
as well as the privilege of all Kannadigas to support this admir- 
able venture. 

RELIGION WITHOUT CHURCH 

The dissolution of the Order of the Star by Mr. J. Krishna- 
murti caused a profound sensation in certain circles, and his 
incessant appeals to drop all ‘forms and ceremonials’ as being 
‘ unnecessary ’ and ‘ limitations of Truth ’ have set people think- 
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ing furiously and re-arranging their mental make-up. Men’s 
minds are being very much exercised over the question as to 
whether he is or is not a manifestation of the World-Teacher, and 
if he is, whether the entire consciousness of the World-Teacher 
or only ‘ a fragment ’ of it is expressing itself through Mr. 
Krishnamurti. But, strangely enough, the person least worried 
about these problems seems to be Mr. Krishnamurti himself. 
He emphatically denies any intention on his part to found a new 
church or a new religion. He does not want any followers. He 
merely claims to have ‘attained’ and he proclaims that it is 
possible for everyone else to attain likewise. He does 
not seek to lead anyone to Truth, for Truth is a ‘ pathless land ’, 
and each has to struggle in his own way and with the aid of 
his own inner strength. We give below two significant 
passages from a lecture by the Rev. J. T. Davies who feels that, 
“ we must estimate his messages quite apart from any claims 
advanced on his behalf, but simply on their own merits. ” 

“ In reading his poems, in reading his addresses and his parables 
and his rhapsodies, I seem to hear once again the voice of 
Kabir ; I seem to see the penetrating wisdom of Yajna- 
valkya ; I seem to hear again the tenderness of Buddha ; I 
hear again the harshness of the Gralilean speaking to the 
Pharisees ; I hear again the simplicity of Ramakrishna. I 
do not know who he is, or what he is, but I hear that 
ancient voice repeated again. That is the first, that is the 
last message of all religions : ‘ I am He.’ ” 

“ In throwing you back upon yourself, in depriving you of in- 
spired book and inspired teacher, of master and lord, of priest 
and prophet, of holy writ and holy church, in stripping you 
naked to the storm, in flinging you bare upon the mosaic 
pavement of the temple of life, he is giving you back a 
million times more than he takes away. He is giving you 
back your greatest treasure, because he is giving you back 
your freedom and your lost self. He is giving you back 
your strength and your fortitude. He is giving you back 
your God whom you thought to be outside you, your 
universe with all its stars and wonders and vast spaces. 
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He is giving you back your heaven, your dream of ages, 
your quest of myriad lives. He is giving you back the joy 
of the morning stars. He is giving you back the goal of 
aeons of strife. He is giving you back the Beloved, God, 
That, the Whole.” 

KRISHNA RAYA AND SHIVAJI 

The third centenary of the birth of Shivaji was celebrated 
in 1927, but according to a different calculation, the tercentenary 
falls this year. By a fortunate coincidence, the fourth centen- 
ary of the passing away of Krishna Deva Raya, the greatest 
of the Vijianagar Emperors, is also being celebrated this year. 
The names of Krishna Raya and Shivaji will be associated for 
all time with the last of the Hindu Empires in Indian history. 
At the commencement of the Christian era, the table-land of 
Dakshinapatha was ruled by the great Satavahana Emperors, 
and throughout the subsequent history of India, the eastern 
and western portions of the Deccan witnessed the rise and 
growth of powerful monarchies, which conserved the art and 
culture of the Nation and left a precious heritage of achievement. 
We refer to the Eastern and the Western Chalukyas, and after 
them, the rulers of Warangal and Devagiri. It was, therefore, 
in the fitness of things that the Andhra-Karnataka Empire of 
Vijianagar, and the Maharashti’a Empire under Shivaji and the 
Peshwas, should have risen from the ashes of these old Hindu 
monarchies and stemmed the tide of foreign conquest. Today 
we are once again witnessing the birth of a free and yet mightier 
Indian Nation, which embraces the different sub-nationalities. 
And the hegemony — not in power, but in service and sacrifice, 
— passes to Gujerat and to Gandhiji. 

THE SAMSKRITA ACADEMY, MADRAS 

Among the few institutions that bear witness to the 
lingering love of Samskrit culture in jpodern India, mention 
must be made of this excellent association. Started a couple 
of years ago, the Academy has drawn unto itself the love and 
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the regard of the aristrocracy of culture in Soutii India. The 
Report speaks of the celebration of the Valmiki and Kalidasa 
days, the staging of Samskrit dramas and the holding of elocution 
contests. A fine collection of valuable books has been secured 
through the generosity of Messrs. Thandalam S. Ramaswami Iyer 
and R. Krishnaswami Sastrigal. All this is to the good, and 
the energetic secretaries must be congratulated on their achieve- 
ments. But while the Academy has a name, it has no local 
habitation. A strong committee has been formed to collect 
funds for the construction of a suitable building. We rejoice to 
learn that the proposed Hall will be named after that illustrious 
patriot and lover of learning, the late lamented V. Krishnaswami 
Aiyar. We earnestly hope that this supremely noble cause will 
meet with adequate response. 
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Nath Law, M.A., B.L., p.r.s., ph. d, Rs. 2 

5 Muktaphala by Vopadeva with the commentary of Hemadri, in 

2 parts, with a Foreword by Dr. N. Law (pp. xlvii + Sdi). Rs. 6 

6 Chanakya-katha by Ravinartaka with a Bengali translation 

by Mr. Sati.sh Churn Law. Second revised and enlarged edition, 1930. 
Demy 8vo, ... Re. r 

7 Historical Gleanings by Dr. Himala Churn Law, M.A., b.l., ph.d., 

(Cloth) R.S. 6 

8 Vakrokti-jivita by Rajanaka Kuntaka with his own commentary. 
A treatise on Sanskrit Poetics edited from original manuscript with 
critical notes, introduction and resume by Dr. S. K. De, M.A., D. Litt. 
Second revised and enlarged edition, 1928, Demy 8vo. pp. 270 + 68 

Rs. 3-8 

9 The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa by Dr. Bimala Churn 

Law, M. A., B. L., PH. D., F. R. Hist. s. with a Foreword by Mrs. C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids, M. A., D. Litt. Price Rs. 9/- (cloth) } Rs. 8/- (paper) 

10 Pet Birds of Bengal by Dr. Satya Churn Law, M.A., B.L., PH.D. 
F.z.S. with a Foreword by Dr. Graham Renshaw M.D., F.R.S.E. Rs. 6. 
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11 The Buddhist Conception of Spirits by Dr. Bimala Churn 

Law, M.A., B.L., Pll.D., F. K. llist. S. with a Foreword by Rai Saheb 
Dr. Krisluiaswami Aiyangar M.A., Pll.D Rs. 4 

12 Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes by Dr. Bimala Churn 

Law, M.A , B.L., Pit. I). (Prescribed as a text-book for M.a. students, 
Calcutta University). Rs.- 8 

1.3 Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India (being the 
outlines of Indian Lconomic History) by Narayan Chandra Banerjee, 
M.A., Lecturer, Calcutta University. (Demy 8vo 325-fxvi pp.). Rs. 6 

This book contains a systematic and detailed account of the growth 
of economic life in ancient India from the earliest time to the rise of 
the Maurya empire, At the end of each period a chapter dealing 
with Indian economic theories and ideas has been appended. 

14 Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist 
Schools by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt (Out of print). 

15 Foundation of Indian Poetry by Dr. J. Nobel of the Preussiche 
Staatsbibliothck, Berlin (Out of print). 

16 Brahma Sutra (in Bengali character) with the Bhagavata- 
bhasya and its Bengali translation by Pandit Ilaridas Vidyavagisa 
Bhagavatifearya. For the first time it has been shown that the 
Brahma Su tras have their parallels in the Hriinad Bhagavata and that 
the latter is a commentary on the former. (Demy 8vo. 277 pp.). Rs. 2-8 

17 Padma Purana by Prof. H. Sarma, m.a. of S. D. College, 
Cawnpore, with a Foreword by Dr, M. Winternitz. It shows that Kalidasa 
has drawn materials for his l^akuntala and Raghii vainsa from the por- 
tion of the Padmapurana edited here. (Demy 8vo lii-f-ioo pp.). Rs. 2 

Prof. E. W. Hopkins says ; — The comparison of the texts you 
ha\e made is of great interest and is an important contribution 
to our history of the Epic and also of the Pur.ana. 

18 Studies in Indian History and Culture by Dr. Narendra Nath 
Law, M.A., B.L.,p.H.s., Pll.D. (Demy 8 vo. 430 pages). Contents I. The 
Antiquity of the four Stages of Life. II. The Origin and develop- 
ment of the Brahmavidya, HI. Ancient Hindu Coronation and 
Allied Ceremonials. IV. Vartta— the Ancient Hindu Economics. V. 
Early Buddhism and the Laity. VI. Some Glimpses of India in tl;ie Fifth 
Century B. c. VII. State-Interference in Industries in Ancient India. 
VI 1 1. The Progress of Researches in Indian Historv. IX. The Statal 
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Circle (Mandala) and its Significance. X, The Kaufcillya Artha^astra, 
XI. Notes on the Commerce and Industries of Bengal. XII. On Bhakti 
and the Spiritual Culture of the Hindus. XIII. System of Education 
in the Upanisads. Appendix. Rs. 8 

19 Jayamangala or tlie Sankhya-saptati-fclkfi — a newly discovered 

commentary on ISvara-Krsna’s famous com[)endium the Saiikhya-saptati, 
Sy Prof. H. Sarma, M.A. with an Introduction by Gopi Nath Kaviraj, 
M.A. Principal, Government Sanskrit College, Benares. (Demy 8vo. 
pp. 13+69) Price Rs. 2 

20 Rasatala or the Under-world by Nundo Lai Dey, M.A., R.L., 

(Crown 8 VO. 171 pages). In tliis book the author has tried to show 
that Rasatala, the Sapta Sagaras, the Raksasas, the Gariajas etc. are 
not the products of mere imagination but realities over which the 
lapse of time has thrown a thick coating of fanciful stories by which 
they have been defaced beyond recognition. He has tried to identify 
the countries and their inhabitants so far as the present materials 
allowed. Price Re. i 

21 The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediceval 

India by Nundo Lai De)', M.A., I5.L., Second revised and enlarged 
edition. Demy quarto. 262 pages. Price Rs. 9 

In the present edition considerable additions have been made to the 
names and accounts of places in the light of later researches. The author 
has tried to make the Dictionary as exhaustire as possible. In connec- 
tion with the names of places he has tried to bring together ail the 
available information aitd to weave into them the local traditions that 
have made the places important in the eye of the Hindus, Buddhists or 


Jainas. 

22 Indian Literature Abroad (China) by Probhat Kumar 
Mnkherji (of Visvabhfirati). Super Royal 8vo. pp. 98, Price Re. i 

23 Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism and its Relation to Hina- 

yana by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, M.A., ril.D., (Cal.) D. LIT. (Lond.) with 
a Foreword by Prof. Louis de L.a Vallue Poussin. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xiii + 358. ^ Price Rs. 12 

24 Madhyantavibhagasulrabhasyatika of Sthiramati a sub- 

commentary on Vasubandhu’s lUiasya on the Madhyantavibhagasutra 
of Maitraj’aniitha, pt. I, edited by Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya and 
G. Tucci, Royal 8vo. pp. 5+ 105. Price Rs. 8 


THK CALCUTTA ORIENTAL PRESS 
9, PmtchcincLn OJiosh Lane, Calcutta. 



VERLAG DER ASIA MAJOR • LEIPZI.G S 5 


Just issued: 


CEYLON 


at the time of King Bhuvaneka Bahu 
and Franz Xaver 1539 — 1552 


New soul'ces of information on the history of the Portuguese sovereignty 
and Franciscan mission in Ceylon 

Original text published by 

G. SCHURHAMMER 

and 

E. A. VORETZSCH 

d volumes 




B huvaneka Bahu, the last Buddhist Emperor of Ceylon, died in 1551. His term of 
office witnessed the fall of the rule of the Mohammedans in favour of the Por- 
tuguese, the memorable mission of the son of the Sun to the Court of Lisbon, the 
first inroads of the Portuguese into the interior, of which should be mentioned three 
adventurous expeditions to Kandy, the foundation of the Franciscan and Jesuit mis- 
sions in Ceylon and the important change in the Portuguese mission policy in the 
East and the constantly changing intrigues of the three rival Singalese rulers of Kutle, 
Sltav^aka and Kandy, their followers in Battikaloa and Trinkomali and of the Tamul 
King of Jaffna, one of the most interesting, decisive but also confused and intricate 
periods in the history of the Isle of Pearls. 

In opposition to the mixture of truth and fiction in the contemporary "Lend as da 
I nd ia“ as well as in te Raj a va liy a and M a ha va n sa , and the accounts by Cou- 
to, Queiroz andVa 1 e n t y n frequently referring back to them, the publishers placeon 
a firm basis the history of Ceylon for that period by the publication of the original 
accounts of eyewitnesses and which were discovered by them in 1923, showing by a 
local and temporal narrowly limited section the inexhaustible wealth of the archives 
of Lisbon in connection with those of the Jesuit orders for the reconstruction of the 
history of Asia. The 84 complete texts and 24 part texts of the documents now publi- 
shed for the first time are simultaneously the letters of the Kings of KoRe, Sliawaka 
and Kandy and their advisers, the leaders of the expeditions and of the Franciscans 
that accompanied them, of the Portuguese ecclesiastic and civil authorities, of the 
Jesuit missionaries etc., the principal actors during the events that took place. Further 
information is furnished by 34 other texts in small print, so that the work contains 
all the letters about Ceylon written from 1539 to 1552 by Indian contemporaries. A 
great deal of unprinted matter is also contained in the detailed foot-notes accompa- 
nying the reading matter, A historical introduction deals with the development of 
research made on Ceylon over the period involved, i. e. from the 16th century to the 
present day. Everyone that is interested in the study of the history of India in the 
i6th century will be obliged to refer to this fundamental work containing the sources 
of information. 

8® vo. XXVIII, 727 pages, map and plates with facsimiles of the signatures. 

Price: sewn /f 2.10. — , bound in buckram 2.16. — , 
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CEYLON AND PORTUGAL 

PARTI 

KINGS AND CHRISTIANS 1539—1552 

FROM THE ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS AT LISBON 

BY P. E PIERIS AND M. A. H. FITZLER 

Demy 6 vo. / Cloth, / 430 pages / Price 1,17.6 

Contents ; Preface. Contents. Introduction. List of Documents. Notes: i. Armaria 
Appendix I— HI, a. Marinharia, 3. O Pai dos Christaos. 4. Titulos, Glossary, Index 
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THE PRAKRITI 

An Epoch-Making Venture in Bengali Journalism 

Profusely Illustrated Lucidly Written 

Issued Every Two Months 

Editor: — Dr. Satya Churn Law, m.a.,b.l., ph.d., p.z.s,,m.b.o.u. 

The only Bengali magazine solely devoted to the Exposition 
of Nature, living and non-living ; Focussing intellectual activities 
of Modern India in the Region of Science. 

* Specialists, Indian and European, in the different branches of 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Anthropology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Agriculture, Physiology etc. have volunteered to make this venture an 
unqualified success. 

The numbers already out have produced 
marvellous impression by virtue of the 
intrinsic merit of the articles and the 
remarkable pictorial representation. 

Please apply to : 

Annual Subscription Rs. 4/- The Manager, Prakriti. 

50, Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. 


For Sale at Cheap Rates 

A Few Shop-soiled Copies of Dr. N. Law’s 

1 Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, vol. 1, Based on the 
“ArthaSastra” of KauTilya, with an Introductory Essay on the Age and 
Authenticity of the “Arthasastra”. Crown 8 vo. Price Rs- 2/4 

2 Promotion of Learning in India (During Muhammadan 
Rule). With a Foreword by H. Beveridge, I.C.S. With 25 Illustrations. 

Price Rs. 7/- 

3 Promotion of Learning in India (By Early European 
Settlers) (Up to About 1800 A.D.). With an Introduction by the Ven. 
Walter K, Firminger, m.a , B.D. With two Illustrations pp. xxiii -1-159. 

Price Rs. 2/4. 

THE GAL6UTTA ORIENTAL BOOK- A6EN8Y 

9, PANCHANAN GHOSE LANE. 

CALCUTTA. 




THE ORIENTAL BOOK AGENCY 

15, SHUKRAWAR PETH, POONA CITY 

Our Own Publications, 


1 Abiiyankar and Devadhar, C. R., 

NyCiyasdra with foinrnoiitary, 
notes in English &c. Rs. 2-S 

2 Dr. J3elvalkar; Systems oj Skt, 

(ftiuimidi-. Rs. 3-0 

8 ,, l/ffara Ihlmacfuit vSkt. Text, 

with appendix Re. 1-4 

4 ,, — do—Maratlii Translation. 

with iootnotes Us. 2-0 

5 ,, KCiL'yCtdiusd Skt. Text & 

Translation. Rs. 3-0 

G Jihandarhar (/otn mono rat ion 

\'ohnne Us. 12/- or 16/- 

7 ,, .Jh-ahmasuti'd ftaukarahhasya, 

vol. JT, pis. 1 and 2. 'iVxt with 
notes and translation. Us. 6-0 

8 ,, h'onr un published Cpanisodic 

/cv'/.s', tentatively edited ife 
translated tor tlie iirst time; 
(Text and Transl.). Uc. 1-4 

9 V^AIDYA, C. V., 

History of Med. Hindu Jndio, 
\ol. 1. HofSif A" his times 

Rs. 7-8 

10 ,, Vol. 2, Early History of the. 

Uajputs, Rs. 7-8 

11 ,, Vol. 3, Voienjall of Hindu 

India. Rs. 7-8 

12 Chandavarkar, G. A., 

A Mnnual of Hindu Ethies, .1-4 

13 Dtskalkar, Selections from Hans- 

hrit Inscriptio)(s^ Part 1, Text; 
Part II — Notes, etc. Rs. 4-0 

14 Prof. Dr AVID, Wnlsotnhararn. 

Text, Notes, Tans. Us. 3-0 

15 ,, Diiruva, Miuf nl -Bilk hsa sum 

Text, Notes, Trans. Us. 4-0 

16 ,, Devadhar, 0. R. Svnpnavd- 

sac ad at tarn of Bhcasa, 2nd. ed. 

Text, Notes Trans. Rs. 2-0 

17 ., "The plays ascribed to Bhdsa, 

their autlienticii y Ac. Re. 1-0 

18 Prof. Edoerton, E., Pancatantra 

reconstructed Sanskrit text. 

Avith intro. 1 — V Re. 1-8 

19 Dr. Ghatr, Byreda^ Lectures on, 

(2nd edition) Rs. 3-0 

20 Prof. Hirianna, V eddntasdra. 

Text Transl. Notes and Intro. 

Re. 1-8 

21 Dr. G. Jha, Tarkabfidsd ^ English 

Transl. (2nd edition). Re. 1-4 

22 ,, Kdvydlarikdrasntra-vrtti 

Eng. Transl. (2nd edition). 

Re. 1-8 


23 Kulakarni : — TarkaOhdsd, Skt. 
Text critically edited Re. 0-8 

24 ,, Kdvydlafikdrnsufra-vrtti Text 

with extracts from Kamadhenu 
critical edition Re. 1-8 

25 Oka, K. G., Amnrakosa. icitli 
comm, of K.prasvdml Rs. 3-8 

26 Krishna Sastri, Democratic Hin- 
duism. Scholarly edition. Rs. 2-0 

27 Dr. Majumdar, Corporate life in 
Ancient India ^ (2nd ed.) Rs. 7-8 

28 OepERT, G., Vnijayantl Kosa Skt. 

Eng. Diet. lis. 10-0 

29 Prof. Pathak, M eyhadHtei with 
Notes, Intro, and Ih'ansl. Me. 1-4 

30 Pathak Sastri, Kena and Katha 

I ‘ pan isads with Coininn. of 
Sankara, Raniannja and his own 
Urdabodhini Rs. 3-8 

.31 ,, Imvd^yopa )nsaf with Bhasya, 

and his own Balabodlinl Re. 1-0 

32 ,, Mundakopanisat with Bhasya, 
editor’s Balabodhini and an ex- 
haustive introduction in Sanskrit. 

Re. 1-0 

33 Prof. Ranade, R. D., A 

Constructive Survey of TJ'panisadic 
Bhdosophy, Rs.*10-0 

31 ,, S. M. Paranjapk, Fratimil of 

Hhdsa with Intro. Translation 
and Notes. Rs. 3-0 

35 Prof. Vadekar, fthaiiavadgltd — a 
fresh study Re. 1-0 

.36 Dr. P. 1.1. V\tdya Prdkrita- 
Prakdsa of V nraruchi , Intro. 
Text, Transl. Rs. 3-0 

37 Prof. JOBHi, C. V. Manual of Pali 

Rs. 2-0 

38 Prof. G OKU ale, D. V. Bhtujavad- 

(jltd ndth Sahka rabhdpja . Criti- 
cally edited from MS S:, 8 printed 
editions. Rs. 2-8 

39 Prof. SoVANi, V.V., 

A critical study of the Sdnkhya 
system-j on the lines of the Sahkhya 
Karika, Sahkhya Shtrns and their 

commentaries Re. 1-0 

40 Prof. Tadpatrikar, S. N. Krishna 

Problem Re. 1-0 

41 Prof. Jahaoirdar, R. V., An in- 
troduction to Comparative Phil- 
ology of Indo-^ryan lAinguages, 

A Rs, 3“^ 



SANSKRIT SAflITYA PARISHAD SERIES 

1. Kali-tantram— ( )— Edited by Pandit Satisli 

Chandra Siddhantabhusliana with an original, commentary and Bengali 
translation. — Demy 8 vo. pp. 82. 1922. As. 10 & As. 8 (for members) 

Modekn Review (August 1928) : — The editor is to be congratu- 

lated for this useful edition of the text with notes and translation for 
the first time. 

Forward (12.8.28): — The present book gives an ajuthenttic 

rersion properly edited and annotated by Pandit Satish Chandra 
Siddhantabhusan. 

2. Sankari-Sangitam ( ) — by Jayanarayana. Songs 

to the g^oddess Sahkari after the Gltagovindo> of Jayadeva. Edited by 
Pandit Dakshina Charan Bhattacharya, — Demy 8 vo. pp. 32. 1923 

As. 6. 

Moderx Review (June 1928): — Perhaps the most interesting 

portion of it is the rasakrldd of Siva and Parvati This poem conclu- 

sively shows that Sanskrit style of Bengal at its best was remarkable for 
its rich ineiody. 

Forward (12.8.28): — It has been very deservedly rescued out 

of obscurity. 

3. Durgotsawa-wivekah— ( >— A collection of five 

treatises on the Durga-puja festival by difiereni ancient writers. 
Edited by Pandit Satish Cliandra Siddhantabhushana. It brings 
together a considerable mass of information regarding the antiquity and 
nature of the great autumnal festival of Bengal. — Demy 8 vo. pp. 66. 

As. 8 & 6. 

Modern Review (Augufit 1928): — These will surely be of use 

to the ortliodox community as well as to the scholars interested in the 
subject. 

SANSKRIT SAHITYA PARISHAD 

Shambazar, Calcutta 

Greater India Society Publication 
INDIAN LITERATURE 
IN CHINA AND THE FAR EAST 

BY 

PROBHAT K. MUKHER.JI, 

Librarian Lrcturei\ V isvabhA.uxitiy Santiniketan 

CONTENTS ; 

I. Earliest Contact II. China’s Contact with Central Asia 
III. Binldhisni in three Kingdoms IV. Bnddhist Literature in Southern 
China V. Beffinning of Sino-Indian Contact VI. China’s direct inter- 
coiirse with India VII. Againa Tiiterature in China VIII. The Ts’in 
Dynasty IX. The Life and works of Kumara.iiva X. Hindu Mont.s in 
South China XI. The Age of Paraniartha XII. Hindu Culture under 
the Northern Tarter XTII. Interarv' Activitv in the United China 
XIV. The A{^ of Hiuen-tsan XV. The Age of Wutso-T’ien 
XVI. Bodhiriici and the Aniita Cult XVII. Yi-tsing and the Chinese 
monks in India XVIII. Tantrisni in China XIX. The Last Phase 
under the T’ang XX. The Last Hindu Monks XXI. The Closing sconce 
XXII. Yuan-Manchu Period. 

List of Translators of the Chinese Tripitaka 

List of Sanskrit hooks translated. 

To be had of the GRCATEtt INDIA SOCIETY office 
, *120/2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

* Price 6/- (Por Members Bs. 3/-) 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 

OF THE 

Calcutta Oriental Series 

JUST PUBLISHED 

MADHYANrAVlBHAGAStJTRABHASYATlKl of 
Sthiramati, a sub-coinmenbary on Yaaubandhu’s Bhasya on 
the Madhyantavibhagasutra of Mai trey anatha edited by 
Vidusekhara Bhattaeharya and G. Tucci. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 5 + 105 

Price Rs. 8. 


To be shortly out 

1. AJIsfANA OR THE THEORY OF IGNORANCE By 
G. R. Malkani, R. Das, & P. V. Murti. 

2, SUMANGALA-VILAsTNI, (Commentary on the Digha 
Nikaya Suttas VIII-XV), P'asc. I. 

Edited by Dk. Nalinaksiia Dutt, m.a., d.lit. (Lond.). 

Calcutta Oriental Book Agency 


9. Panchanan Ghose Lane, 
CALCUTTA. 
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The Indian Historical Quarterly 

Annual Subscription Rs. 8-12-0 Inland 

Do ••• 14s. Foreign 

Each issue ••• ••• »• 2-8—0 or 4s. 

Back volumes ... ... ^ 10-0-0 ‘PCf Volume 

(Postage extra) 
or l6s. including postage. 

Apply to the Manager — 

9, PANCHANAN GHOSE LANE, 

CALCUTTA. 


The Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore 

New Publications 


1 Kama Kald or the science of ancient 

Hindu Love in English by Kanoo 
Mall M.A. with 30 very beautiful 
tri-colour and half-tone illustrations. 
Unique book of its kind. Printed 
at the Times of India Press. 

Rs. 5 0 0 

2 Kunda-Mdla (Drama) of Diiinaga 

with comm, intro, of 56 pages, 
notes and translation in English by 
Veda Vyasa, M.A. Rs. 3 8 0 

3 Physical-Culture by Dr. Jai Chand 

Sharma M.B., B.S., with 21 illus- 
trations 'Wonderful guide to health 
almost new methods derived from 
Yoga’. Re. I 4 0 

4 i4ncient Indian Colonies in the Far 

East, Vol. I Champa by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar with 21 plates and map, 
• Rs. 15 0 0 

5 Silpa Sdstra critically edited with 

English Irans. by Prof. Bose. 

Rs. 2 8 0 


6 Pratimd-Mdna-Laksana critically ed. 

with English trans. by Prof. Bose. 

Rs. 4 0 0 

7 Principles of Indian $ilpa Sdtra by 

Prof. Bose. Rs. 3 8 0 

8 Vedanta-syemantak^a of Radha- 

damodara being a treatise on Bengal 
Vaisnava Philosophy ed. by Prof. 
U. C. Bhattacharya. Rs. 2 5 0 

9 The Philosophy of Vaisnava Reli- 

gion with special reference to the 
Krsnite and Gaurahgitc cult by 
Prof, G. N. Mallik. Rs. 8 0 0 

10 Indian Colony of Siam by Prof. 

Bose with 6 plates. Rs. 3 8 0 

11 Ancient Indian Tribes by Dr. B. C. 

Law with 5 plates Rs, 3 8 0 

12 Satapatha Brdhmana of Kanva 

School critically edited with intro, 
of 120 pages by Dr. W. Caland. 

Rs. 10 0 0 

13 jaina Jdtakfls translated into English 

by Dr. B. Dass Jain, Rs. 4 8 0 
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THE PUNJAB SANSKRIT BOOK DEPOT, LAHORE 

New Publications — (Contd.) 


14 DathaWamsa Pali text critically ed. 
in Devanagari with English trans. 
by Dr. B. C. Law. Rs. 4 0 0 

15 Nilamatapurana or ancient history of 

Kashmir critically ed. of the text 
by Kanjilal and Zadu. Rs. 5 0 0 

16 Kautilya Artha 3astra or the famous 

manual of Ancient Indian State 
craft critically ed. of the text, 
ancient comm, of Madhva, intro, 
of 47 pages and notes by Drs. Jolly 
and Schmidt in 2 vols. 

Rs. 10 0 0 

17 Rarhaspatya Ariha $astra text, intro., 

and English translation etc. by Dr. 
Thomas M.A. R^^- 2 8 0 

18 The Heyapaksa of Yoga or a cons- 

tructive synthesis of Psycliological 
material in Indian Philosophy 
(written from the standpoint of 
normal individual Psychology as 
found in the Yoga Praxis) with a 
foreword by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
by P. V. Pathak M.A., 1932. 

Rs. 7 8 0 

19 I asaharacariyu of Puspadanta in 

Apabhrarnsa critically ed. with 
intro., glossary and notes by Dr. 
P. L. Vaidya. Rs. 6 0 0 

20 Savaydhammadoha (Apabhrarnsa) cri- 

tically ed. with trans. by Prof. H. 
L, Jain. Rs. 2 8 0 

21 Kicakvadh of Nitivarman with the 

comm, of Janardanasena critically 
ed. by Dr. S. K. De (The poem is 
one of great literary interest). 

Rs. 4 0 0 


22 Introduction to Prakft by Mr. A. C 
Woolner M.A., C.I.E., Best book 
for mastering Prakrits. 2nd ed. 
revised and enlarged. Rs.S 0 0 

24 Nighantu and Nirukta critically ed. 

by Dr. L. Sarup M.A. 

Rs. 4 8 0 

25 Comm, of Sk,<^ndha and Maheswara 

on Nirukta critically edited by Dr. 
L. Sarup 6 chapters Rs. 6 4 0 

26 Indices and Appendices to Nirukta 

compiled by Dr. L. Sarup. Every 
word alphabetically arranged with 
its meaning in English. 

Rs. 6 0 0 

27 Pancasiddhantikd of Varahamihir 

(Astronomy) text, comm, intro, and 
English translation by Pi. Sudhakar 
Dvivedi and Thibaut Rs. 10 0 0 

28 Ahhidhanaratnamald of Halayudha 

edited with Sanskrit English 
glossary by Aufrecht. Rs. 10 0 0 

29 Vision of Vasavadatta critically 

edited with English trans. etc. by 
Dr. L. Sarup. Rs. 4 0 0 

30 Jaiminiya Grhya Sutra text, comm. 

Intro, and English trans. by Dr. W. 
Caland. Rs. 6 0 0 

31 History of Indian Literature by 

Winternitz, English trans. vol. 1. 

Rs. 10 8 0 

32 History of Indian Medicine by 

Mookerji, in 3 vols. Rs. 18 0 0 

33 Political History of Ancient India by 

Raychaudhuri, Rs. 7 8 0 

34 Asoka by Dr. Bhandarkar. 

Rs. 5 0 0 


Big Classified catalogue of hooks relating to Sanscrit, Prakrt, Pali, Avesta and 
Ancient India published in India and abroad generally for the use of scholars and* 
libraries containing more than 500 items s^ent free on application with 4 annas stamps 
for postage etc. 

To:— MOTILAL BANARSI DASS, BOOKSELLERS, 


Said Mttiia, Lahore (Punjah) 
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Some Problems of Indian Philosophy 
* By Prof. A. Berriedale Keith, m.a., d.c.l 
The Eastern Calukyas 

By Dr. Dhirendra Chandra Gan^nili, m.a., pii.d. 
Raziyya 

By Nirode Bhusan Hoy, m.a. 

Mahfuiama in the Pali Literature ... 

By Rev. R. Siddhartha, m.a. 

Was Candragupta low-born? 

By Harit Krishna Deb, m.a. 

Hindu Theatre 

By D. R. Mankad, m.a. 
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Some Problems of Indian Philosophy 

In a most interesting discussion^ Professor Jacobi has endeavour- 
ed to date with a measure of precision the Mimfuma Sidra and to assign 
it definitely to the period between 300 and 200 P.C. It would be so 
satisfactory to have a definite date for the Sutra that it is well worth 
while to consider liow far the evidence adduced is adequate to establish 
the principle contended tor. 

Professor Jacobi’s contention rests essentially on comparison of the 
Sutra with the doctrines of the grammarians Kutyayana and Pataiijali, 
his view being that there is evidence to vsliow that the author of the 
Mlmdmsd Sutra and Katyayana were of the same period, and that the 
Mimamsa is definitely earlier than Pataiijali. A certain element of 
doubt, of course, would remain as to the cogency of the upper date 
assigned, for the date of Katyayana ls still not wholly certain, and 
there are those who believe that Pauini must be ascribed to an earlier 
date than even 350 or 400 B.C.“ But the essential question is whether 
there is proof of priority to Pataiijali as is claimed. We may at once 
admit that the Miindnisd Sidra show's close affinities with the doctrines 

1 Indian Studies in Honour of Charles Bockwell Lanman (1929), pp. 145-165. 

2 Compare Keith, Sanskrit Literature, p'p. 425, 426. 
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of the grammarians. Professor Jacobi stresses the three doctrines 
common to hotti, the natural and permanent connection between tlie 
word and its meaning (antpatfikah sahdasydrthcna samhandhoh, 
Mimfioisd Sfitia, i. 1. 5) the eternal character of the word and of sound, 
wliich on utterance is manifested, not created (i. 1. 0-23), and the view 
that the word denotes, not the individual (dravya^, but the species 
(tlkHi), which is set out in i. 3. 30-33 That these issues were first 
discussed in tJie scliools of the grammarians may not be possible of 
strict proof; Kalyayana is clearly familiar with issues which busied tlie 
Mimamsakas such as Vedic ])rescriptions (codanu), whi(-h he deals with 
in his obsei’vatioiis on Panini i. 2. 04 (vv. 44 and 47), and in the same 
discussion of wliat the word denotes, mentions (v, 39) Hie Dharma- 
sastra. Cut the suggestion is made liy Professor Jacobi tliat weight 
attaches to tlio fact tliat, while the J7<S'. and Katyayana use in their 
discussion of tlie denotation of tlie word the terms duirya and dkrii for 
individual and species, later usage in philosoi»hical works prefers the 
terms vyakii and jdd (sdmdiiya) ; no\v Patanjali has both sets of terms, 
and it may thus be held that he wrote later than the J/*s’. This 
argument, however, can hardly be ascribed any weight. The fact 
that grammar and Munainsa are two distinct sciences renders it 
impossible to argue with any confidence from terminology; the MS. 
may well simply have adopted the terminology current in the school, 
and that terminology may have persisted long after the date of 
Patanjali. If any conclusions are to he drawm much stronger evidence 
has to be adduced. 

Such evidence Professor Jacobi finds in the arguments used to 
establish the doctrine that the word denotes the species, not the indivi- 
dual. Katyayana, in his di.scussiou of Panini, i. 2. G4 meets the objec- 
tion (v. 48) of an opponent of the view that the word denotes the species : 
naikam anekddhikaimiasiham yayopat, l.e., if there w'ere only one, the 
species, it could not appear simultaneously in all the individuals 
pertaining thereto, which is elucidated by Patanjali by the observation 
that the one Devadatta cannot be at once at Srughna and Mathura. 
The reply of Katyayana to this objection apjiears in v. OG adityavad 
vmiyah. Tliis means, as Patanjali explains, that the sun is perceived 
simultaneously in many places. But Patafijali continues with the 
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observation that the application of this principle to the argument ia 
inadequate ; the sun is not seen contemporaneously by the same 
spectator in different places. He prefers, therefore, the explanation 
Indravacl visayah, Indra, invited to many hundreds of sacrifices, ia 
perceived simultaneously at each. Pataujali thus shows himself dis- 
satisfied with an explanation which Katyayana found adequate. Now 
in the MS. the issue is discussed not in respect of the meaning of the 
word but in respect of its eternity. The objection is raised that the 
same word is heard in ditferent places (i. 19 ), and thus we have the 
same dilemma as in Katyayana ; if tlie word is one, like the species, how 
is it present at the same time in different localities? The answer is 
(i. 1 . 15 ) adhtyarad yniiyapadyam, that is, tlie simile of the sun ia held 
sufficient to explain the simultaneous iopprehension of the sound in 
diverse places. From this Professor Jacobi concludes that the MS. is 
older than Patanjali because it remains contented with the old, imper- 
fectly thought-out, contention which .satisfied Katyayana, while 
Patanjali tlirows it aside in favour of another version. 

The contention is ingenious and interesting, but the immediate 
point arises; is there anything superior in the view of Patanjali which 
would cause the MS. to adopt liis simile in place of that of Katyayana, 
assuming that the MS. wris later in date? Clearly, unless the new 
explanation is obviously more helpful, there would be no ground for 
the MS. acce])tiug it in place of the old. And it seems quite impossi- 
ble to see any good reason for preferring the comparison with Indra to 
that w’ith the sun. Patanjali does not seem to have noted that his new 
comparison is just as imperfect as the old ; his objection that the sun 
simile does not assert that one si)Octator sees simultaneously the 
sun in different places applies precisely to the case of Indra. The god 
is seen at each sacrifice by the worshippers, but he is not seen by any 
single worf5hipper simultaneously at the many sacrifices, and, this being 
the case, there is no reason wdiatever why the MS. should adopt a 
different simile from the standing and effective one of the sun. On this 
score, therefore, the posteriority of the MS. to Patanjali is clearly 
incapajjle of proof, even leaving out of account altogether the absence 
of any reason to suppose that the MS. must have follow'ed Patafijali 
if it was' composed after his work. It must be added that it is by no 
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means clear that Katyayana did not know the simile with India; if we 
trust Professor Kiclhorn’s view, we find it expressly set out by 
Katyayana in v. 40 in the earlier part of the same discussion, and Pro- 
fessor Jacobi is driven to assume tliat that vdrttika, and probably v, 41 
also, are later additions to the text. WHiat really is curious is the 
inability of Patahjali to see that his own objection to tlie simile of the 
sun applies as well to that of India. What, liowever, appears clear is 
that the ar'iuments for tlic age of tlie JAS'. derived from comparison 
with Patahjali are inadequate. It may be the case that the MS. goes 
back to before 200 B. C. ; it remains, liowever, without any valid support 
from tlie new evidence suggested. 

On the other baud, there is overj' reason to accept the view that 
the VaiJoji/in SiHrd represents a definitely later stratum of thought. 
The primitive magic view of the essential connection of the name and 
the individual thing is found in the grammarians and in the MS. 
refined into tlie doctrine of the essential connection of word and 
meaning, and of the denotation of species by the word. On the other 
hand, in the PA’., vii. 2. 14-20 we find physical arguments adduced to 
destroy the doctrine of the natural connection of word and meaning and 
of the eternity of .sound. AViiile the Pb'. is far from lucid, and tlio 
ab.sence of any early commentary adds to the uncertainty of its inter- 
pretation, it .seems clear that Professor Jacobi is right in rejecting 

Profe.ssor Dasgupta’s'' ingenious effort to read into P<S'., ii. 2. 3(), 37 

the doctrine of the eternity of .sound, and his suggestion that the 
Vaise.sikas represented a school of Mimanisa thought which supple- 
mented a nietaphy.sics to strengthen the grounds of the Vedas. The 

Vaise.sika again marks a definite advance beyond the staudiioint of the 

Mimanisa in its attitude towards Dharma. The Mlmainsa confines its 
attention to Dharma as the .source of ohhyudaya, the attainment of 
temporal benefits whether in the present or later lives; the Vaisesika 
concerns itself (i. 1. 2) also with the summum bonum, nihircyasa, and 
in V. 2. 10-18 with the idea of release (molsa) ; in this connection 

(v. 2. lG-18) we find also the doctrine of Yoga, and it seems quite legi- 

3 Ilistory of Indian philosophy, i. 281. See also Keith, Indian Logic and 
Atomism, pp. 229-232, 
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timate to accept the view that the Vaisesika no less than the Nyaya 
accepts Yoga practices (iv. 2.46) as an essential part of the road to 
salvation. In this tendency the Vaisesika shows itself essentially in 
harmony with the movement of spirit wliich marks all Indian* 
mysticism, and stands out as a worthy exponent of the Jhanamarga as 
{(gainst the Karmamarga of the Mimruusa. Another characteristic 
which can be adduced to sujjport the early date of the Vaisesika is the 
fact that it accepts tlie authority of the Veda, though it may be that 
Kaiuula did not admit the existence of an Isvara to reveal it, and was 
content with ascribing its revelation from time to time to persons dis- 
ting-uislied from ordinary men (ii. 1. 18) by the fact that they were not 
enclosed in normal human bodies, but were nyonija (iv. 2. 5-10) and 

possessed complete insight. This acceptance of the Veda indicates 
clearly that, while the impetus to the introduction of ideas based on 
natural philosophy may conceivably have come, as Professor Jacobi 
assumes, from the Loktiyatas, that movement was not the dominating 
factor in the evolution of the Vaisesika school. 

The new evidence, while it does not help very definitely to date the 
Vaisesika strengtliens the imjjression that ii is anterior to the Nyaya. 
The distance between it and the Mxmainsa induces Professor Jacobi to 
place the Voi.sc.pka Svtra in the first century B. C. or the first century 
A. I). The latter date is probably not illegitimate, for the Nytiya was 
clearly aware of tlie doctrines of the Madhyamika school of Buddhism, 
even if we cannot be certain that it knew Nagarjuna, or that in turn 
Nagarjuna contended against doctrines which are preserved in the 
existing Nyaya Siltra. 

The Vaisesika is well aware of the doctrine of the multitude of 
souls and of their distinct existence, which remains in 
Moksa, despite the fact that there is aikdtrnyani (iii. 2. 19), which 
must denote that there is unity of character and no difference of species 
among souls, despite their being many. This doctrine, together with 
that of Yoga, is a significant reminiscence of the importance of that 
older Yoga philosophy which Professor Jacobi has striven to reveal as 

4 Louis do La Valleo Poussin, Lc liofime at la 1‘hitosophie du Boiiddhisnie 
(1930),’ pp. 209, 210. 
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underlying the later Yoga^'^ known to us from tlie Yoga Sutra, which 
with the Yogahhmya makes the Pdtaiijala Yogasdstm, whose close 
relation with the Samkhya is attested by the style Scmlxliyapravacaria, 
That the Yoga Sutra is late has always been claimed by Professor Jacobi 
and it is difficult to resist the cumulative weight of evidence which he 
has adduced. The attempt to hold that Patahjali is identic with tlie 
author of the Mahdhhdsya, which is regarded as quite possible by 
Professor Dasgupta,® he has met with a philological argument of great 
interest/ and in all probability of decisive weight. He has compared 
the vocabulary of the Sutra with that of the Malulhlidsya, and the 
result shows that, when w^e pass over technical terms of the Yoga which 
might quite wtH be missing in the Maliuhhdsya, of the 491 words left 
over, only 204 are found in the latter text. So marked a divergence of 
linguistic usage is frankly incredible if tlie author of tlie two texts 
were identical, and ihe identification, which rests on no early evidence — 
for tlie Mahgala of ihe Y ogahhdsya- is not explained by Vacaspati 
Mivsra — no longer can stand in the way of the frank acceptance of Pro- 
fessor Jacobi\s view that the Yoga SCdra is the w^ork of a period when 
the doctrines of Vasubandhu and Vijhanavada of the Buddliists were 
well known and pow^erfully influenced the Yoga school. The view that 
Pada IV of the Suira is a later addition as held by Professor Dasgupta^ 
is certainly difficult to accept; apart from the fact that Pada naturally 
implies a fourfold division, it is clear that (he polemic.* included in 
IV is a natural part of the work, wdiich could not properly have been 
omitted, while the subject matter covers points which could not easily 
be included in the first three parts. More serious is the suggestion of 
Professor Hasgujita^ that the critical section of the Sutra, iv. 1(5 which 
proves knowledge of the Vijhrmavrida is not really a jiart of the text, 
but merely a sentence of the Yogahhdsya ,, since Blioja does not treat 
it in his commentary as part of the Sutra. But this view will not 

5 ISitzungsherichtc dcr rreussischen Akadcmie dev Wissensekaften^ 1929, 
pp. 581-624; 1980, pp. 322-332. 

6 Yoga rkilosophij (1930), p. 59. 

7 Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Irauistik^ VIJI (1931), 80-88. 

8 Yoga Philosophy (1930), p 52. 

9 op, cit., p. 69, n. 1, 
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stand examination of the text ; iv. 15 runs vastusdviye cittahhedat tayor 
vimkiah paiitJidh; IG 7ia caikaciitatantram vastu; tadapraindnakam tadu 
kirn syilt? The sense is clear; 15 asserts the difference of thought 
and thing because one and the same thing affects the different cittas 
in various ways; IG denies that a thing can depend for its existence 
ou a single citta, since, when it ceased to be the object of that citta, 
what wwild become of it? It is clear that the na ca connects the two 
siltras indissolubly, and that it is far more difficult to interpret the 
text if an effort is made to relegate IG to the Yofj(iJ)hd,sya . Exactly 
how ’Bhoja took tlie sentence may be disputed, but Professor Jacobi 
seems right in holding that his mode of dealing with the passage can 
be explained without assuming that tlie mtra IG was not part of the 
original text. Bhoja, liowever, it must be admitted, is not an authority 
on whom to rely implicitly, for his own profession of purpose in com- 
posing ihe commentary implies that he exercised an independent judg- 
ment as to the soundness of his predecessors’ views of the text, so that 
we cannot rely ou him as expressing the authoritative tradition of the 
Toga school. No doubt this merely proves ttuit the Sutra knew the 
doctrines of the Vijhanavada, not that it used Vasubandliu, and, if 
this is to be established, further evidence is necessary. Professor 
Jacobi suggests that this can be found in the mode in which the Bhasya, 
and i^resumably the Sutra in view of iii. 13, handles the doctrine of 
panndimi ^ the issue of future and past, in vie^v of the Samkhya principle 
of Satkaryavada. He sees in this treatment the deliberate adoption 
of a Saikaryavada. He compares the Abkidhaniwkom of Vasubandhu^® 
where four theories of imruulnia are set forth, with thOvse of Dharniatrate, 
Oliosa, Vasumitra, and Buddhadeva. Bharmatrata's view recognises 
no change of dravya, but of hlidva; thus, when a golden plate is 
broken, there is no change of substance but of character. Ghosa holds 
a doctrine of time characteristics (loksami) of a dhanna; a dhann<t 
in its present existence is not wholly removed from contact witli present 
and past characteristics, as a man who is enamoured of a woman is 
nevertheless not without capacity of love for others. Vasumitra’s 

10 V., 25, traas. by L. de La Valle© Poussin; Stcherbatsky. The Central 
Conception’ of Buddhism^ pp» 78-80. 
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doctrine is one of change of avasihus; when a dharma is in a condition 
in which it does not exercise its function, it is called future; 
present wlien it exercises it; i)ast when the exercise ia over; but its 
essence remains unchanged. This is illustrated by the fact that on an 
abacus a ball has different values according as it is laid in 
the place for units, hundreds, or thousands” Buddhadeva 
holds that a diNinita is named on the principle of its 
relation {apchsu) to the preceding or following hnma; a woman 
can be called mother witli relation to her children, but daughter 
witli relation to her own motlier. The Yoyablidsya on iii. 13 follows 
closely these views, as is proved by the use of the same illustrations; 
the opinion of Buddhadeva is not indeed expressly dealt with, hut his 
illustration is combined with that given for Vasumitra’s doctrine of 
avaiithdpariiHlma, which is the accepted doctrine of the Sarvastivadius. 
The Yogabhdsya, which recognising the three aspects of panndvia, 
dhaniia-, arasiitd-, luksana-, paiindniKi is clear that they all can be 
reduced to a dharma-parindma in: the widest sense, for all mutation in 
the Sainkhya view, which the Yoga adopts, may he treated as the rise 
of another aspect {dltai /iki) in a permanent matter (dharmin) after the 
suppression of an earlier aspect.” 

Though the Yorjabhdsya thus cleverly enough fits in the Buddhist 
views with the essential Samkhya doctrine of the permanent substrate, 
it is clear that it is iSainkliya doctrine of mutation to a different form, 
wiiich is preserved in the Bhiisya on ii. 19. Here we have (1) yundndrji 
sodusako T/iiesaparmdmah , a view' i)ased on the five elements as visesas 
as opposed to the five Unimdlros, and the five organs of intellect and 
those of action with mind as eleven visesas as opposed to asviltdmdtra ; 
(2) the tanindiras and usmituvidtra as tlie sad avisesajkinijuvidh as 
opposed to Mahan or Biiddhi ; (3) Mahan as the alinyamdtraparindma 
of prukrti ; (4) the last as the aUhyuparindma. The essential feature 

11 This is a very important piece of evidence as to knowledge of the place 
system of the value of numbers, on which see W. E. Clark, Indian iitudies, 
pp. 235, 236. 

12 acasthitasya diavyasya purvadliarmomvrttau dharmuntai otpattili 
parindmali,. So also Nydijabhdsya, iii, 1. 15, which, however, is not the .source of 
Yogabham- See ISYAW., 1929, p. 585 n. 1. 
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of mutation in this sense is the development of another entity (tattvan- 
tara), but in the case of the visesas there can be no mutation into another 
entity, and to the visesas applies the doctrine of iii. 13. It is clear 
that the Buddhist doctrine has been superinduced, not very cleverly, 
on the Sunilthya foundation, and, though it is possible to dispute the 
view that this had liappened by the time of the Sutra, it is certain that 
it is most natural to assume that this wavS the case. The Sutra shows 
other vsigiis of contact with the Ahhidhannakosa doctrines; its account 
of ignorance (ii. 3, 5) is parallel to the AhJndliwrirmkosa view of the 
iom^iimryayas (v. 8), and it uses the curious Buddhist terms dlamhanay 
^ object of vijhdna,^ and osanqrramosa in the definition of forgetfulness. 
Moreover, its set of hhdvands {inaiirllmrundmuclU^^ and its 

five updyas for tlie attainment of Yoga {sraddhdy virya^ smrti, samddhi, 
and prajnd)^ have close parallels in the hhdvanus or hrahviaviJmras, 
and the panccndriydni or patica haldni of the Buddhists. Of more 
uncertain value is the suggestion, based on a notice of Vacaspati Mii^ra 
in the Bluunatl (ii. 1, 3), that Varsaganya, an older contemporary of 
Vasubandliu, wavS tlie introducer of the Samkhya doctrines into* the 
Yoga as a precursor of Patanjali, while the author of the Yogahhdsyct 
is held to have used Dignaga in defining inference. 

On the whole, the evidence certainly favours the use not of an 
indefinite \ijhauavuda but rather of the doctrine of Asaiiga and Vasu^ 
bandhu. We may readily admit tliat Vijnanavada ideas were current 
before these authors, and of course the Malidydnasraddhotpdda has an 
idealistic monism. But tliere is weight in the view current in Japan^* 
that the text cannot safely be assigned to a period before Asaiiga and 
Vasubandhu, seeing that Nagarjiina does not combat its doctrines and 
that its standpoint seems more advam^ed in the direction of Vedantic 
doctrine than the views of the great nuivsters of the Vijnanavada. On 
the wliole, therefore, it is probable that the Yoya Siltra criticism of 
ideralism is due to the currency of the conception in the developed 
Vijnanavada school. It is only in the light of the Mahayana doctrine 
oi tathdgatagarhha^ and the Yogacara use of the term blja in this 

13 ibTAVV., ;929, p. 690 n. 1; 1930, p. 329 n, 1, 

14 See R. Grousset, Les Fhilosopkies Indiennes (1981), ii. 7, and for other 
reasons, Eeith, Buddhist Philosophy, p, 228. 
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connectiou, that we can understand the statement of I4vara in Yoga 
Sutra, i. 25; tatra mratisayam sarvajhabrjam , “in him the germ of 
the omniscient reaches its highest stage. “ 

How far is it possible to go beyond this comparatively late doctrine 
of Yoga, permeated by the influence of the Samkhya and of the Buddhist 
schools? A most interesting suggestion is made by Professor Jacobi 
on the strength of an assertion ascribed in the Yogahhdsya, iv. 10 to 
the A{;arya : vrttir cvdsya vibhunas cittasya samkoiavikasini. The 
sense of this seems to be that it is only the function of the all pervading 
citta which expands and contracts. Tlie context suggasts that this 
is parallel with the action of tlie lamp which can illumine a pot 
or a palace alike. Tlie natural moaning of tliis statement must be 
that the Yoga of the Acarya recognised a single citta of a cosmic 
character, not as the classical Yoga a multitude of individual citta s. 
Vacaspati Misra tells us, no doubt rightly, that the Acarya here is not 
Pataujali but Svayambhu, the mythical founder of the Yoga. Clearly 
we have an old doctrine that has passed away from the classical Yoga, . 
which no longer uses the term rrtti, which with the acceptance of a 
multitude of finite citta, s became out of place. Ifliis cosmic citta is 
clearly allied to the cosmic Mahan or Buddhi of the Samkhya and the 
equally cosmic Ahanikara, and, like these, it points unmistakably to 
the derivation of the Y^oga and liuiukhya ideas from the brahman 
speculations of the Upanisads. The Brahmanical doctrine of the 
primeval being, whence develops matter, which then is permeated by 
lliranyagarbha, is the soureo of the series of the Sainkhya, Purusa, 
Prakrti and Buddhi, though the classical Sainkhya departs from this 
vitally by the doctrine of a multitude of spirits. WheJice was this 
new doctrine derived? The source, it is held by Professor Jacobi, was 
popular religious feeling, which introduced into the inteliectualism of 
Brahmanical doctrine two vitally important principles, first, the doctrine 
of the personal immortality of the soul, and, secondly, the demand 
for moral doctrines as opposed to the unmoral attitude of Brahmanical 
speculation. This popular feeling developed, in las opinion, towards 
the end of the period of the older IJpanisads, when it reached 8,uch an 
intensity as to make a mark in philosophical thought. The natuite of 
this popular belief may be guessed in part from the conception of th'e 
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souls ip iJainism, where the jivos are either bound in transmigration 
(sarnsdrinah) or freed and perfect (siddJiah). The jiva in transmigra- 
tion is essentially of the same dimensions as the body, a fact which 
is parallel to the expansion or contraction of the vrtti of the citta of 
the early Yoga. The Sauikhya and Yoga, however, had to make funda- 
mental changes in their views which were not necessary in Jainism 
with its adherence to primitive popular opinions. They had to discard 
their universal spirit and to replace it by innumerable individual spirits, 
jmrusas or dttas. To the cittas belong the capacity of equating them- 
selves to their xnaterial framework, as with (he jlvas of the Jains, while 
the purusas are accorded the SHk.yrna.U'rirns, composed of the tanmdtras, 
with psychical elements 'added. 

The introduction of moral elements is parallel to the insistence on 
morality which appears in Jainism, in Buddhism, and in Baudhayana. 
The Yoga Sutra list (ii. 30) of the yamas includes beside ahimsd, satya, 
asteya, hruhmacarya, the peculiarly Jain virtue of aparigraha; more- 
over, the Yoga agrees with Jainism in its view of truth, in its stressing 
ahimsd, and in the distinction of onu- and mahd-vratas. 

The period of this working’ of the popular religion on philosophy is 
dated by Professor Jacobi on the strength of the view that Parsvanatha, 
the founder of the Jain religion died in 727 B.C., and so must have been 
working about 750 B.C. In this point, however, it is imirossible to feel 
any certainty; the tradition which places Mahavira’s death at 477 B.C. 
is itself uncertain ; but far more dubious is the assignment of 250 years 
between that event and the death of Parsvanatha. This point, there- 
fore, is valueless. Moreover there arises, it must be confessed, one 
serious question regarding the alleged influence of popular religion on 
Samkhya and Yoga. The popular view demanded immortality for indi- 
vidual souls, but it can hardly be said that either Sarnkhya'® or classical 

15 The .suggestion (C. lltij’s Davids, Sul^ya or Buddhist Origins, p. 32) that 
ahimsa was not in the original Jain teaching is wholly unsupported and quite 
improbable. Buddhism is much less rigid; L. do La Valleo Poussin, La Morale 
Bouddhique, pp. 61-65. Yoga and Buddhism agree in subordinating truth to non- 
injury; Dasgupta, Yoga Philosophy, p. 303. 

16* Keith, The Sarnkhya System (2na ed.) pp. 97-98; Dasgupta, Yoga 
philosophy, pp. 310-11. 
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Yoga gave tlieir souls any real existence after death. In both systems 
the fate of the soul is far from being such as to gratify the popular, 
feeling vvJiose existence is asserted. Yet another difficulty must be 
pointed out. Professor Jacobi holds that the Yoga from the first was 
theistic, but he does not explain how this element developed consistently 
with his view of the growth of tlie belief in the multiplicity of souls. 
No doubt various ways of reconciling the ideas are possible, but none 
exactly commends itself, as a logical and deliberate construction. 

Professor Jacobi again holds that the Sanikhya in its classical form 
with a multitude of pnrums is older than the Svctdsvatara Upimisad, 
which in i. 4-6 enumerates the chief objects of the Samkhya and in v. 2 
refers to Kapila. lit' admits that tliis Upanisad, like the KeithaJea, 
accepts the hrahmun. doctrine of the IJpanisads, but regards this as a 
modification of the true Sanikhya view. It still seems to me that is 
unnecessarily ingenious,” and that the true view is that Svctdsvntara is 
anterior to the period when the Sanikhya adopted tlie view of independ- 
ent souls. If this is correct, then we cannot place the evolution of the 
classical Sanikhya before the composition of tlie “middle” IJpanisads, 
but must assign it to the close of that period at soonest. 

One further point of great interest is made by Professor Jacobi in 
his effort to show that the remarks of VatHyayana in the NyCiyahlidsya, 
i. 29 as to the distinguishing doctrines of i^ainkhyas and Yogas really 
uised that souls had distinct characteristics (svayuixiuisistus cetanuh)}'^ 
The name of the latter should, it is clear, rather be Yaugas — whaiever 
its origin, and a very interesting case is made out for believing that 
we here have a valuable piece of evidence that the early Yoga recog- 
nised that souls liad distinct characteristics {sraynnarisislds retmifih)^^ 
Such a theory, of cour.se, would accord excellently with the idea of 
Isvara as soul possessed of complete knowledge and complete power, con- 
ceptions strange to the Samkhya, where a soul can only attain samyag- 
jndna or vicekakhyCiti, and where aiharya is concerned with the super- 
natural powers {siddhis) of Yogins’*" and is very different from the iiower 

17 See Keith, The Samkhya System (2nd ed.) pp. 11-14. 

18 See K. Chattopadhyaya, JUA8., 1927, p. 855. 

19 The Samkhya view Ls niratiiaydi cetanCih. 

20 Keith, op. fit., pp, 71, 72. 
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of God, who guides nature, allotting to each man his deserts, and who 
is full of compassion. 

If we accept this doctrine, it strengthens greatly the view that the 
Yoga differed essentially in inception and character from the Samkhya by 
reason of the fact that it was essentially theistic. We need not seek 
(futside Brahmanism for a parallel movement, for we have the root of 
theism in the doctrine of Hiranyagarbha or Brahman or Prajapati, on 
the one hand, and the development of the religion of Visnu and Siva, 

on the other, as seen in tlie Scctdvatara IJ panimd. The Yoga thus 

reduces to philosophical form ono aspect of current doctrine, just as 
in the recommendation of processes of Yoga it takes up one side of the 
life of the day, which' again need not luive been non-Brahmanical, and 
in its meditation of Isvara it takes up the Svetdsvataras meditation on 
hrahvian. The whole conception of Yoga processes is doubtless ethnic 
in character; it may have been cuiTent in non-Brahmanical circles, but 
equally it may have appealed to Brahmans as well. These doctrines, 
if combined with a belief in the qualitative distinction of souls, would 
make Yoga of a strong popular appeal, explaining the stress laid on it 

in the Epic. On this view the Yoga conception of soul is far more 

popular than that of soul in the Sainkhya, which should be taken as 
representing not concession to popular feeling but the development of 
philosophical speculation. The Yoga accepts pretty much the normal 
idea of a soul, which accords suffi(dently with its theistic outlook, but 
essentially in its early form we may take it that the Yoga school was 
not distinguished by careful thought, but by its Yoga practices, which 
remain valid wdiatever metaphysical doctrines may be held. In short, 
the Yoga may best be understood as a merger of Yoga practice with 
popular theology, and its affinity with the Sainkhya may be deemed to 
have been later superinduced. 

This view of the original independence of the Yoga may be support- 
ed by other facts. Professor Jacobi^ has pointed out that the Yoga 
Sutra in Pada IV contains a doctrine of great significance for our 

21 See Keith, The ISdmkhya System, pp. 87, 88. 

22 'SrAW., 1929, pp. 611-615, Vacaspati (Nyayavarttikatatparyatlka, p, 6) 
adopts the doctrine to the Nyaya, citing apparently another work of Patanjali; 
.S'/'dliy., i930, pp. 322, 323. 
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uuderstanding of the true Yoga idea of matter as current before the 
Samkhya doctrines were superinduced. The Yogin, whose powers are 
the root of the Yoga system, can manifold himself into beings under 
his control, possessed of both bodies and cittas. The bodies he cannot 
create from his own ; they are produced from the pruJcrtis, which are 
not the Prakrti of the Sanikhya but the elements of the hhutas; these 
prahrtis, like the particles of matter in Jainism, must have been rev 
garded by the Yogas as ever ready to form aggregates, when so directed 
by Isvara, whose power operates wlien the merit of the Yogin removes 
the hindrances induced by demerit. Tlie created cittos {virmunacittas) 
are the product only of the aspect of the Yogin’s cittu as asmiia, and 
they are impelled to action not directly by the Yogin’s own citta, but 
a citta which he creates for that purpose, for the Bbasya (iv. 5) 
assures us sarvoctitandni ijrayojahdm citlam chain nirmimite. This 
citta cannot be formed of anything save tlie prahriis, so that we must 
recognise that the citta of tlie Yoga was conceived as physical in 
character. The same view is contained in tlie Y"oga doctrine that 
dlmrmddharmau (or karviav) are the product of the irrahrtis^^ and we 
are, of course familiar with this idea from Jainism. If hirimn is 
material, the samshdras it involves in the citta are necessarily also 
material, and w'e have a consistent view of the physical character of 
the citta. The Y^oga thus has a doctrine of cittas and prakrtis, as against 
the Sanikhya doctrine of pi(n(.yi<.<t and prakrti, but there is a very im- 
portant distinction. Both tend to reduce to one principle the inner 
i>nd the outer worlds, but in the Yoga that principle is physical, in the 
l^amkhya rather psychical,** for the Ahaiiikara is made the source on the 
one hand of the organs of intelligence and action with mind, and on 
the other of the five tunmutrus whence are derived the hhutas. In this 
point as in others the Samkhya reveals itself as the outcome of philoso- 
phical refinement of a marked, character. A similar refinement is seen 
in its treatment of the conception of the subtle body which accompanies 
the soul. The Yoga needs only a simple suksmasarira of the tanmdtras, 
but the Samkhya requires the tanmdtras, supplemented by huddhi„ 

23 See YogahhSsya, iv. 3. 

24 See Keith, The Samkhya System, p. 84. 
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ahaiKkafa^, manas, and the five organa of intelligence and the five c>f 
action.®* It is this difference of view which explains the addendum 
made by the N ydyavartiika to the list of distinctive doctrines of the 
Samkhyas and Yogas in the Nydyahhdsya: hhaufikdnindriydnUi 
Y ogdndvi abhautikdniti Sdmkhydndm, for the Samkhya carry back the 
sense organs to the Ahamkara. 

It would be interesting to know if to the Yogas tlieir prakrtis were, 
as in the case of the Jains/® atomic, but tJiis cannot be determined, for 
the ineiitioii in Yoga Sutra, i. 40 of paramdnu may be merely one of 
the many innovations of Patahjali, and the N ydyavdrttika shows (p. 252) 
that even in the Samkhya school the idea of the atom had 
crept: sattvarajastaviasdm sarvdpakrstah savighdtah paramuinur iti 
kasyacid darsanam. We must assume that to the early Yoga the dis- 
tinction between physical and mental was still as vague as in the case 
of the Jains. In this view there is nothing improbable ; it was only 
slowly that the conception of the distinction of the two things was 
realised in the Upanisads, and we must not confuse the early tenets of 
a school with the elaborate metaphysics of the later systems. 

Though we may fairly accept the view of Professor Jacobi that 
the Yoga Sutra is definitely influenced by the Vijnanavada and pro- 
bably is later than Vasubandhu, unhappily we are still without sufficient 
evidence of the date of the latter. Nor have matters been rendered more 
clear by the insistence of recent workers®^ on the historical character of 
Maitreya or Mai'treyanatha as the real author of som,e of the works 
ascribed to Asahga, with the result that Asahga may be dated a genera- 
tion at least later than the date hitherto ai)parently assured by the fact 
that the Bodhisuttvabhumyudhdra was rendered into Chinese in 413^4S1 
A.D. But it must be noted that the theory of an earthly Maitreya is one 
open to grave suspicion, and that it seems more satisfactory with Pro- 
fessor de La Vallee Poussin®® to believe that Maitreya is merely the 

25 For further complications see Koith, op. cit., pp. 93-95. 

26 For Vasubandhu’.s view atoms see AbhidharmakoSa, trans. L. de La 
Vall^ Poussin, ii., 213, 214. 

27 ‘E.g., Tucci, Some aspects of the Doctrines of Maitreya (n&tha) and Asadiga 
(1930). . 

28 littrod. to Abhidharmakota (1931), p. XXVII. 
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Bhagavat Maitreya who revealed to Asahga the truths which he set out 
in his writings. Further Professor Ui,"” who believes in the historicity 
of Maitreya, still assigns Asahga to 310-390 A.D. and Vasubandhu to 
320-400 A.D., dates a hundred years earlier than those preferred by 
Takakusu. It appears to me that we must place Asahga before 400 
A.D. and that Vasubandhu must be similarly treated. The chief argu- 
ment against this dating is unqestiouably that of Takakusu we know 
that there were Chinese versions of the tScfmj/ukldhhidharjiiahrdaya of 
Dharmatrata in 418, 42G, and 434 A.D., while the much clearer 
'Ahhidharmakosu of Vasubandhu had to wait until 5G3 A.D. for a 
rendering? Would this have beun the case had the Kosa been in exis- 
tence at the earlier dates? One objection to this argument is, of course, 
that it i>roves too m\ich; it tends to set Vasubandhu very definitely into 
the early part of the sixth century A.D. whiidi is improbable. Other 
grounds are also important. Dharmatrata may have possessed a long 
established fame which rendered it natural to translate his treatise 
rather than the more recent Kosa; more important still, Vasubandhu, 
though in his Kosa he sets out the system of the Vaibha.sikas, in his 
Bhasya is critical and reveals Sautrantika and Yogacara influences. 
This may well have led to liis work being deemed as too personal, too 
heretical, to justify its translation until in the course of time his fame 
as a Vijnanavadin led Paraniartha to cairy out liis rendering. On the 
whole, therefore, it seems still probable that Vasubandhu must be dated 
before 400 A.D. We know now^ definitely that we must distinguish 
between the author of the Kosa and an older Vasubandhu, known to the 
author of the Kosa, and iierhaps not tar removed in date if this older 
Vasubandhu was the preceptor of Manoratha, a contemporary of the later 
Vasubandhu. It may be added that the recent publication of Diguaga’s 
Prawidnasaviuccaya, restored by R. Iyengar, definitely makes Dignaga 
out as denying firmly the ascription to Vasubandhu of the much 
discussed Vadavidhi. Professor Tucci^* suggests that Dignaga disliked 
the doctrine taught in the Vadavidhi, though he also raises the question 


29 Indian Studies, p. 102 

30 Indian Studies, p. 86. 

31 IV (1928), 636. 
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whether there may not have been a tradition before Dignaga denying 
Vasubandhn’s autliorsliip. It seems to me that wo cannot disregard the 
emphatic and deliberate statement of Dignaga, and that we must recog- 
nise the ascription to Vasubandhu as one of the many errors in these 
matters of the Chinese authors. The- authority of Digniaga must rank 
far above tliem, and still more above that of Vacaspati, while Uddyo- 
takara does not anywhere mention Vasubaiidbu as the author. Indeed 
even in the case jof Vacaspati, that he ascribed the V adavidhi to 
Vasubandhu is not absolutely proved, since the evidence consists of a 
disputed reading V asuhanclharalaksdna which has the variant 
SauhandJiavalaJisana. In any case, how’ever, Vacaspati’s evidence is 
of no weight on such an issue. 

It remains to note that Professor Jacobi^- has suggested that Dignaga 
cannot be placed very near in date to Vasubandhu on the ground that 
lie, if a direct pupil of the teacher, could not have denied, as he did, 
the essential Vijhanavada doctrine of fdayavijnfnia. Tliere seems, how^- 
ever, to be some mistake in this view, for the AJambanajjankm^'^ does 
not suggest that Dignaga on tliis head really departed essentially from 

the doctrine of his teacher. The point is of some importance, for Pro- 
fessor Jacobies view leads to the suggestion tliat the date of Dignaga 

can be referred to tJie sixth century A.D., which may be too late. 

A. BniiRiEDALE Keith 


32 iiPAW,, 1930, p. 329, n. 1. 

33 Compare Grousset, Les rfiitosophies Indiennssy ii. 75-80. 
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The Eastern Calukyas* 

II 

Kvhja-Vimuvardhana (A.D. (516-033) 

Visnuvartlhaua*, the founder of the Eastern Calukya dynasty in 
Andhra and Kalihga, was also known as Kuhja Visnuvardliana. Ho 
assumed the titles of Visamasiddhi and Makaradlivaja. His own 
inscription* tells us that he bore the surname Visamasiddhi because “he 
acquired success by laud and sea, in the woods and on (lie mountains 
under difficulties and against fortresses.” He was also known as 
Bittarasa.’ 

Three inscriptions of Visnuvardliana have been discovered. The 
earliest one, which was issued during his viceroyalty, has already been 
referred to above. 

(i) The Chipurapalle copper plate. ‘‘ 

This inscription was found at Chipurapalle, the cliief town of the 
subdivision of the same name, in the Vizaga])atam District. It was 
issued in the eighteenth year, fourth montli, and fifteenth day of the 
king’s reign. It records that Maharaja Visnuvardhana Visamasiddhi, 
the dear younger brother of Satyasraya (i.e. Eulikesin II), from his 
residence at Cerupura, in the Plakivisaya, informed the cultivators of 
the village of Kalvakonda, in the Dimila Visaya, that he, on the 
occasion of an eclipse of the moon, in the month of hlravan?!, granted 
the above mentioned village of Kalvakonda to some learned Brahmanas. 
The diitaka of the grant was Atavidurjjaya, who was a member of the 
Matsya family. 

Of the localities, mentioned above, Cerupura seems to be identical 
with Chipurapalle where the inscription was discovered. Dimihi is the 
modern villag'e of Dimile, in the Sarvasiddhi taluka of the Vizagapatam 
District. The regnal year corresponds to 633 A.D. 

• Continued from vol. VlII, no. 1, p. 29. 

1 M., XIII, p. 213. 2 EL, IX, 'p. 319; I A., VII, p. 180. 

3 Ibid., XIX, p. 303. 4 Ibid., XX, p. 16; Cf. plate XXVII 

South Indian VulcKography, Burnell. Facsimile reads “Plaki” visaya, ‘and not 
‘Puki’ as doubtfully suggested by Mr. Fleet. 
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(ii) The Timmapuram inscription.® 

This plate was found in the village of Timmapuram, in the Sarva- 
siddhi taluka of the Vizagapatam District. It registers that Visnu- 
vardhana, from his residence at Pistapura, gi’anted four thousand 
“Nivartaifas” in the fields on the eastern side of the village named 
Kumulura, in the Palaki Visaya, to forty Brahmanas residing in 
(Potununka). 

Of the localities, Palaki is the same as Plaki of the Chipxirapalle 
copper-plate. Pistapura is evidently the modern Pithapuram, in the 
Godavari District. 

The inscriptions of the subsequent Eastern Calukya Kings state 
that Visnuvardhana ruled over Vehgimandala.* In the year twenty one 
of his reign (A.D. 029-30), Pulikesin II granted some lands in the 
village of Irbuli, in Karmarastiv. These lands were bounded on the 
north by the road to Kondav (e) Drupur, and on the south by the road to 
Viraparu. The executor of the grant was Prtlaviduvaraja who is to be 
identified with Visnuvardhana.’ 

Karmarastra, w'hich was a Vi.saya, comprised the northern 
portion of the Nellore District and a part of the Guntur District. 

From all these it appears that Visnuvardhana held sway over a 
territory, which extended at least up to the Vizagapatam District on the 
north-east, and the part of the Nellore District on the south-west. 

Visnuvardhana had a general name Buddhavarman, the ornament 
of the Caturthabhijana i.e. of the family belonging to the fourth 
(f^udra) caste. The latter was the founder of the Velanandu line of 
chiefs. He ruled over the country west of the hill (Giripascfma sasana) 
which contained seventy-three villages, and which he obtained through 
the favour of the King Kubja Visnu along with his royal emblems.* 
The hill, in the Kistna District, and the group of seventy-three villages 
must have formed the eastern portion of the Sattenapalli taluka of 
the same District.® Buddhavarman’s successors ruled over this province 
up to the 12th century A.D. as vassals of the Eastern Calukyas. Kala- 


6 'El., IX, p. 317. 

7 El., XVIII, p. 260. 
9 Ei., VI, p. 269. 


6 lA., XIII, p. 213, 1. 8. 
8 EL, VI, pp. 273, 276. 
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kaiupa of the Pattavarclliiin family was also a general of Visnuvardhana. 
He fought on the side of his master, and lakes credit for killing in 
battle one Daddara. A grant of Amma I states that,^” ‘^lie chief of 
Pattavardhini family, whicli was (always) charged with appointments 
by the prosperous succession of our race, he who was famed by the name 
of Kalakampa, tlie follower of Kubja-Visniivardhana, killed in battle 
with his permission (a king) called Daddara, whose army was diiSi- 
cult to be overcome, and seized liis banners/’ Daddara’s identity is not 
known. Kalakampa’s successors were also apx)ointed in tl)e military 
service of the subsequent Eastern Caluk^ui rulers. 

There can hardly he any doubt that Visiiuvaidhana ruled his king- 
dom as a vassal of liis brotlier Pulikesin. Pulikesin’s inscription dated 
A.D. (i29-30, I'eferred to above, bears testimony to tliat. The fact that 
the two brothers were in friendly terms can be gathered from Visnii- 
vardhana’s inscription Avhere he descnihes liimself as the dear younger 
brother of Pulikesin. 

Visnuvardhana was a great j)airon of learning. Ills court was 
graced by the famous poet llluiravi.’- 

V^isiiuvardhana was the contempoiary of the PallaAux Simhha-visnu 
and the Western Gahga Durvinlta (A.D. The date of his 

accession can be determined with tolerable certainty. Visnuvardhana 
II, the fourth ruler of the Eastern Calukya dynasty, ascended the throne 
earl^' in bG3 A.D. A period of forty eiglit years clapstnl between this 
date and the date of the accession of Visiunrxrdliana. This fixes A.D. 
bio-lG as the first year of tlie reign of Visinivcrdhana. The date cannot 
be puslied further back as Visnuvardhana was governing MaharasHa 
as a Yuvaraja in the 8th year of Pulikcsins reign i.e. A.D. 

He ruled his kingdom for eigliteen years’^ and concluded his 
reign in 033 A.D. Tie liad two sons Jayasiiuha and Indra Bhuttaraka, 
of Avhoin the first one succeeded him to the throne. 

OTTTt af^TfqJpfl 

A//, vol. I, p 40. 

11 Ih'id. 12 Mysore Arch. Ucp., 1921, p, 2^. 

14 M., XX, p. 10, 15 SIL, 1, p. 4T 
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Jayasimha I, Prfhvi-Vallahha, Sarvasiddhi (A.D. 633-663). 

Jayasimha assumed the titles of Sarvasiddhi*® and Prthvi- 
Vallablia.*' Altogether five inscriptions of his reign have been 
discovered. 


(i) Pedda-Maddadi inscri2)ti<>nd^ 

A number of plates were found in the village of Pedda-Maddali, 

in the Nurzivid Division of the Kistna District. They were issued 

• 

from the city of Fdayapur. Tliey record the grant of the village of 
Penukaparu, on the east of the village of Mardavalli (Maddavalli ), in 
the (xudruhara Visaya. The Dfitaka was Sivasarman. The grant was 
issued in tlie eighteenth year of the King’s reign which corresponds to 
A.D. 6.50-51. 

Of the localities, mentioned above, Gudrahara Visaya is the 
modern Gudivada, the head quarters of the taluka of the same name, 
in the Kistna District. The village Mardavalli seems to have been the 
same as Pedda-Maddali where the record was unearthed. 

(ii) The Pidihumrn jdatesd'’ 

The Pulihunira plates record that .Tayasimha made a gift of the 
village of Pnlilmmra, in the Guddavadi Visaya, to the B’rilhmana 
lludrasarman, a resident of Asanapnra. 

Of the localities, referred to above, Puilbumra is to be identified 
with Pctaianru, in ihe DliTmvarain lalnk of the Kistna District. 

(iii) llie Pedda-V cgi idafcsd” 

A number of plates were discovered near the village of Pedda* 
Vegi, the ancient Veiigipura, in the vicinity of Kllore. The inscription 
reports that Jayasiinha granted the village of Kombaru, in the 
Kantheruvati Visaya at a distance of a Gavyuti to the south 
of Vlentur.i, to Soma^armau, a resident of Kukkani’ir, on the ‘Visu- 
vadina’ of Karttika — Purnima. The executor was the King's 

16* EL, XIX, p. 261. 17 Ibid., p. 268. 18 lA., XIII, p. 137 

19 .EL, XIX, p. 254; Jour. Andhra Hist. BS., IV, p. 76. 

20 EL, vol. XIX, p. 268. 
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preceptor, Narasiinhasarmau. Of the localities, Kantheruvati is to be 
identified with the modern village of Kanterii, in the Guntnr tahik of 
the Guntur District. Vlentfiru, probably a corruption of Velanttiru, 
seems to be the same as the modern village of Vellaturu, in the Itepalli 
taluka of the Guntur District. The village Kombaru is identical with 
the modern village of Komali in the same taluk. 

(iv) The Niduparu 

The Niduparu grant registers the fact that Jayasimha granted 
the village of Nidupani in the Ganderuviiti Visaya, north of the 
Vyaghra river, and on the bank of the Vanneru river, at a distance of 
two ‘Gavyutis’, on the eastern side of the capital at Ganderu 
(Ganderii-rajadhani), to Katisannan, a resident of Asanapura. 

Ganderuvati is the same as Kantheruvati of the above inscrip- 
tion. Niduparu is the modern Nidamarru which is actually about two 
gavyfitis (i.e. eight miles) to the east of Kanteru. Ganderu, as it 
appears from the inscription, seems to have been the capital of the 
southeiu division of Jayasiniha’s kingdom, south of the Kistna. 

(v) 77(C Mi'opdrnt inscriptioit 

Tlie Mroparru inscription w'as issued by Vallabha-Mahariija 
Sarvasiddlii , who was the son of \ isnuvardhana and the grandson of 
Kirtivarman. It evidently belonged to the reign of Jayasimha I. It 
records that the king granted the village of Mroparru in Canu(rapa)lli 
^ isaya to a Draluiiana, a Manda.sarman, a resident of Vanajiarru. The 
donee was greatly attached (bhakta) to Maiigi-yuvaraja. This Mahgi- 
yuvaraja, who later on ascended the throne of Veugi, was tlie grandson 
of Jayasimha’s younger brother India Bhattaraka. 

Nothing definite is know'n about the military achievements of 
Jayasimha. His own inscription states that lie was one who reduced 
the ciicle of the Samantas, Avas a diplomat like Brhaspati, disciplined 
like Manu, righteous like Yudhislhira, know'er of the truth of the 
meanings of many Sastras.^* 


21 EL, XVTII, p. .57. 
23 EL, V, p. 127. 


22 8E., 1920, p. 99, APP., A, No. 9. 
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Jayaeimha’s father Visnuvardhana was a vassal of the Western 
Calukyas of Badami. In the 4th decade of the 7th century A.D. the 
Western Calukyas of Badami suffered a terrible disaster at the hand 
of the Pallavas of Kanci. Pulike4in II, who in the early years of his 
reign overran the Pallava dominion, was now violently attacked by 
the Pallava Narasimhavarman I. A series of battles were fought in 
which Pulikesin was ultimately worsted. Pulikesin fled away from 
his capital, and the Calukya. kingdom was ])lundered by the Pallavas. 
The supremacy of the Western Calukyas was later on re-established by 
Pulikesin’s son Vikramaditya I. During this period of turmoil 
Jayasiniha seems to have entirely separated his Kingdom from that 
of his uncle. Henceforward nothing is known about the nature of the 
relation that existed between the Eastern and Western Cahtkj'as. 

The Bezavada Plates** of CHukya Bhima I and almost all other 
Calukya plates assign Jayasiniha I a reign of 33 years. But the 
British Museum plates of Amma II give him a reign of 30 years. An 
insci’iption*^ of Visnuvardhana II, sou and successor of Indra- 
Bhattaraka, who succeeded Jayasiniha I, states that he made a grant 
of land on Wednesday, 13th March, A.D. 064, in the second year of 
his reign. It follows from this that he came to the throne before 
13th March 003 A.D. Another record*® of the same king reports that 
he issued a grant on February 17, A.D. 008, which is said to be his 
fifth regnal year. This show's that Visnuvardhana must have ascended 
the throne before February 17, A.D. 004, w^hich date falls in the first 
year of his reign. In view of the evidence supplied by this second 
grant the king’s accession can by no means be pushed back prior to 
February 17, 003 A.D. Thus it may be concluded from these two 
records, that Visnuvardhana ascended the throne between February 17, 
and March 13, A.D. 063. As Indra-Bhattaraka ruled only for seven 
days, Jayasiniha I must have closed his reign betwen February 9 and 
March 13, A.D. 003. Jayasiniha’s accession to the throne took place 
in 003 A.D. This gives him a reign of thirty years. He was succeeded 
by his younger brother Indra-Bhattaraka. 


24 U., VII, p. 17. 
25. Ibid., VII, p. 180. 


20. Ibid., VII, p. 191. 
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Indra-Bhattdmka, Indrardja^ Induraja, Indravarman^ 
Siyihavihnima^ and Tydgadhenu, 063 A.D. 

Indra-Bliattaraka w]io was also known as Indraraja, Iiiduraja and 
Indravarnian/' bore the titles of Siinhavikrama and Tyagadlienii.^^ 
An inscription of his reign has been discovered. It records that Maha- 
raja Indravarnian, at the request of the chief Kondivarman, granted 
io Cendisarmaii, the village of Kondanagiiru, which was bounded 
on the north by Miijiimnilru, on the east by Paguniiru, 
un file south by Cerupiiru, and on the west by Irabbali. The executor 
wns the king’s eldest son wdio also bore the name Iiidravarniaii. The 
inscription was WTitten by Kanakarama. 

Of the localities, Cerupiiru seems to be identical witli Cerupuru 
of the ('hijuirupalle (topper plate of Visnuvardhana wdiith wuis 

situated in the Tlaki Visaya. The village is to be identified witli tlie 
modern Chipiirupaile in the Vizagapatam District, tlence Konda- 
naguni may be assumed to have been situated somewdiere near the 
Chipuru])alle taluka of the Vizagapatam District. Indra-Bliuttaraka 
wns pr:>tty old man wdien he assumed the royalty, as his grand-son 
ivlangi Yuvaraja W’as fairly young during tlie reign of Jayasiinha 
He could not rule for a long time, and died after a reign of only seven 
days.^^ He liad two sons liulravarman^^ and Visnuvardhana, of wdiom 
the second one succeeded him to the tlirone. 

Diiiukndka Chanjoka Gaxouli 

27 KL, IV, p. 220; Ibid,^ XVlll, p. 2; I, p. 58; M., XX, p. 10. 

28 FA., VllJ, p. 237; XVllJ, p. 2. 29 Ibid., XVIU, p. 1. 

30 The Godavari grant of the Ihlja Prthivinifila, the vson of the Maharaja 
Pre^.bhakara, states that '‘Adhiraja Indra, who joined in a tumultuous combat, 
waged ])y all the kings wlio were gladdened by liaving asseinhlcd in the desire to 
iip-root hy force J ndra-Bhattfiraka’^ (*/. Bo, Br., vol. XVI, p. 119). Mr. Fleetl 
remarks on this — “The lelerence here seems to be to Indra lihattaraka of the 
Easttun Crdukya dynasty ; tlie Adhiraja Indra being possibly the Maharaja 
Indravarman of the Gaugu dynasty of Kalihganagara (/A., vol. XTIl, p. 120), 
whose territory lay just to the north east of the Eastern Calukya Kingdom.’’ 
(M., vol. XX. p. 97.). 

The Kalihga King Adhiraja Indra seems to have flourished much earlier 
than the Calukya Indra-Bhattilraka. I agree with Dr. G. J. Dubreuil in identi- 
fying Adhiraja Indra’s rival Indra-Bhattaraka with the Visiiukunijin King of the 
same name. Dubreuil’s Ancient Ilistory of the Deccan Eng. ed., 'p. 91. 

81 SIL, vol. I, p. 58. 32 El., vol. XVII, p. 4. 



Raziyya 

Raziyya is the ouly female Muhammadan sovereign who sat on the 
throne of Delhi. Hers is a most atttractive but also a pathetic figure 
iiv Indian history. Endowed with many qualities and virtues, saga- 
cious, just, beneficent, she yet failed to retain the sceptre of Hindustan 
for more than three years. Reviewing her career after the lapse of seven 
hundred years, we are struck by her boldness and determination, stead- 
fasthess and courage. 

In the following pages we shall attempt to arrive at a just estimate 
of the illustrious queen. 


Early years of Raziyya 

Raziyya was the eldest daughter of Sultan Shamsuddin 
Altamash. We knowi almost nothing about her early life. 
The contemporary Muhammadan chronicler, Miuhaj-i-siraj, tells 
us that she enjoyed the esteem of her father and exercised 
mucli authority during his life-time.* Mxihammad Qasim 
Eirishta, who wrote much later says in addition to this that 
Raziyya was so immeasurably sxiperior to any of her brothers that her 
father appointed her regent of the kingdom while he was absent from 
the capital on the occasion of the campaign in Gwalior in 1232 A.D.* So 
ably did she conduct the administnatiou that the Sultan after returning 
victorious from tlie campaign, declared her his heir-apparent aoid 
ordered Taj-ul-mulk Mahmud, the secretary to write out this decree. 
To this proposal the Amirs raised vehement objections, urged upon the 
Sultan the impropriety of placing a lady on the throne but the Sultan 
quieted their discontent by giving them a brief but fitting address. “My 
sons” he said “are engrossed in the pleasures of youth and none of 

1 Tabaqut-i-Nasiri (liencol'orth abbreviated as T.N.), p. 632. 

2 Firishta (henceforth abbreviated as F.), I, 'p. 218. 

Tabaqat-i-Akhari (henceforth abbreviated as T.A.), p. 75 says the same thing: 

“I seejtny sons indulging in drinking and gaming I do not think that their 

administration will bo able to support the burden of Empire. Raziyya although 
she is in appearance a woman, yet in her mental qualities, she is a man." 


I.H.Q., SEPTEUBEB, 1932 
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them possesses the ability of managing the affairs of the country. 
Uaziyya thougli a woman has a man’s head and heart and is more tJian 
twenty such sous.”® Tlie Sultan therefore set aside the claims of his 
sons and nominated Kaziyya to be his successor. 

Accession of Raziyy a 

Sultan Altamash died on April 29, 1230. As .soon as he closed his 
eyes, the courtiers, disregarding his wishes, raised to tlie throne a 
younger sou of the Sultan, Euhnuddiu Firuz. 

Firuz was a young lad wlien he came to the throne and when he 
found himself master of a va.st kingdom and all that it could offer, he 
gave himself up entirely to pleasures. “Ho opened,” says the con- 
temporary historian, “the t'oors of the treasuries and began to spend in 
the most profuse fashion and in an improper manner.” So wanton was 
his extravagance and so excessive his appetite ffor pleasure tJiat the 
“bu8iue.ss of the country, the concerns of the state fell into a state of 
disorder and confusion.” His mother Shah Turkan, an extiemely 
ambitious and power loving woman, coudrrcted the affairs 
of the state. ^ Having been originally a Jiandmaid in the 
harem, she now began to ill-treat the other ladies of the liareni for the 
slights she had endured during the period of servitude. She put many 
of. them to death and even caused Qmbuddin, a son of tlie late Sultan to 
be blinded and murdered. Her cruelty and tyranny us well as the 
profligacy of her son caused wide-spread discontent and rebellion 
broke out in every part of the kingdom. 

Malik Ghiyasuddin Mahmud, brother of tlie Sultan, rebelled in 
Gudh, seized the treasures of Bengal as they were being conveyed to the 
imperial treasury <at Delhi and sacked and looted several towns of 
Hindustan. Izzuddin Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz of Multan, Saifuddin Kuji of 
Hansi, Alauddin Jani of Lahore, Muhammad Safari, governor of 
Budaun raised the standard of revolt and formed a confederacy. 

When Firuz awoke from the blissful dream, the conflagration had 
spread far and wide. He marched out with an army to crush the hostile 
coalition but hardly had he gone beyond the neighbourhood of the capital 


3 F., I, p. ‘218, 


4 T.A., p, 632. 
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• when a mutiny broke out amongst his own troops. His minister 
Junaidi deserted him and joined the camp of the rebels. The muti- 
nous troops seized the two secretaries of the Sultan, Taj-ul-Mulk 
Mahmud and Amir Fakhruddin and killed them along with a number 
of Tajik officials.® 

’ While these things were taking place, the capital, Delhi, itself 
became the hotbed of intrigue and was rent by a strife between Shah 
Turkan and Eaziyya. The contemporary historian tells us that in 
November 1236, “Eaziyya entered upon open hostility with Shah 
Turkan” and Firuz was compelled to come back to the capital. It 
appears from this that Eaziyya was watching events and finding in the 
adversity of Firtiz her opportunity, she struck the blow. Shah Turkan 
had also planned the destruction of Eaziyya but at this critical moment 
the people of Delhi rose in her defence, destroyed the royal castle, 
and imprisoned Shah Turkan. Meanwhile the mutinous Turkish 
soldiers came back to Delhi pledged to Eaziyya their allegiance and 
placed her on the throne. She immediately sent a force against 
Euknuddin. He was seized, imprisoned and put to death on November 9, 
1236. Thus within six montlis of the death of lier father she succeeded 
in seating lierself on the throne of Dellii and making her father’s will 
a reality by her tact. 


Raziyya's Ride 

Eaziyya had triumphed over Firuz but she was only at the thres- 
hold of her difficulties. The confederacy formed by the governors of 
Hansi, Lahore, Multan, and Budaun had not been broken down and the 
confederates refused to submit to the rule of a woman ; nor would the 
minister, Nizam-ul-Mulk Junaidi, who deserted Firuz, submit to and 
acknowledge her as his sovereign. 

6 T.A., F., Muntakhab-ut-Taicarikh (henceforth abbreviated as M.T.) give 
a different story. According to them Taj-ul-Mulk Mahmud and other nobles 
detached themselves from the main army and returned to Delhi. It is to be noted 
that the account given by them is less trustworthy than that given in the Nasiri, 
because the latter is the contemporary account and has been borrowed by the 
later historians like Nizamuddin, Firishta and Badauni. Hence we place our 
reliance on Nasiri. 
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These rebel pfovernors assembled “from different parts before the 
gate of tlic cily of Delhi and commenced hostilities against Sultana 
Ilaziyya.” Nizamuddin Ahmed, the author of Tahaqai-i-Akhari tells 
us further that they tried to stir up a general uprising against the 
Sultana. They sent emissaries to the heads of the various provinces and 
incited them to rise in insurrection against the queen. 

At this juncture, amidst general turmoil and disturbance the queen 
remained firm. Slie resolved to strike the enemy. She had been 
besieged but like the Austrian queen Maria Tlieresa she sent appeals 
for hel]). The gallant Nusratuddin Shah, wliom she made governor of 
Oudh, responded to her call and came out ^vith an army to help her. 
Before he had crossed the Ganges tlie confederates fell upon, and 
defeated him. Nusratuddin worn out by age and illness died soon after. 

Raziyya’s fortunes now sank to the lowest ebb; her cause seemed 
almost hopeless; tlie newly-won sovereignty was about to slip into other 
hands. VVdiat could not be done by open warfare was now achieved by 
the tact and cleverness of tho queen. She issued out of the (dty and 
as the contemporary historian tells us “ordered her tents to be pitched 
at a place on tho banks of Jun.’’® Occasional confiicts now took place 
between the Turkish Amirs “who served at the stirrup of sovci'eignty 
and hostile Maliks.” 

While these skirmi.shes went on, Raziyya played her cards so well 
that she succeeded in sowing distrust and dissension amongst the mem- 
bers of the confederacy. She won over Izzuddin Muhammad Salari of 
Badaun and Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz of Multan. They went over to the 
queen's side and were even induced to support the arrest and imprison- 
ment of their associates. This news ran apace and as soon as it reached 
the ears of Kuji, Jani and Junaidi they became perplexed and fled in 
any direction they could. The queen sent her cavalry in pursuit of 
these rebels. Saifuddin Kuji and his brother Kakhruddin were seized 
and put to death later on. Alauddin Jani was similarly beheaded near 
Pael.^ The Vizier Junaidi fled to the Sirmur® hills and died there. 

6 Jumna. 

7 Paol, situated 34 miles North-West of the Patiala Town. Imp. (Icz., vol. 
XIX, p. 316, 

8 Sirmur lying amid tho Himalayas botwocii 30° 20' and 31“ 5' N, and 
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Thus the rebellion was completely crushed and Raziyya stood without 
a peer. 


Hee administration 

Firmly seated on the throne Raziyya’s first task was to brinfr order 
irrto the administration. She conferred the office of Vizier on the deputy 
of Nizam-ul-Mulk Jiinaidi, Khawaja Muhazzibuddin and invested him 
with the same title while the army was entrusted tc Saifuddin Ibak who 
was given the title of Kauatlugh Khan. Ayaz was rewarded with the 
governorship of Lahore in addition to that of Multan. 

The provincial governors who had set themselves up as independent 
rulers during the mis-government of Firuz were now reduced to sub- 
mission and as the Taz-hirnt-ul-imtlh says, even the Malik of Lakhna- 
wati became obedient to her authority. Izzuddin Tug'hril-i-Tughan 
Khan, governor of Lakhnawati, sent an embassy to the capital offering 
submission. The queen as a token of her goodwill presented him with 
a canopy and flags. I’eace and order were restored throughout the whole 
of Hindustan as if by magic. As the contemporary historian says, “the 
wliole kingdom became pacified and tlie power of the state widely ex- 
tended. From the territory of Lakhnawati to Dewal and Damrilah all 
the Maliks and Amirs manifested their obedience and submission.” 

Rising of the Carmath ian and Ismaihans 

Not long after slie had taken up the reins of government, a formi- 
dable religious rising took place in Delhi. On Friday March 5, 1237 
members of the Carmathian and Ismailian* sects congregated in Delhi 
from various parts of the country and ijicited by the preachings of one 
Nuruddin entered, 1000 strong, armed with sticks and sword, into the 
great mosque from two different directions. Their object was to 
“destroy the established faith” and set up their owm religion. They 

77 ° 6' and 77 ° 55' E on tlio West bank of the Jumna and south of Simla. Imp. 
(fas. vol. XXIir, p. 21. 

9 The Carmathian and Ismailians are two of the many sects among the 
Shiahl. According to tradition a 'poor man, Karmata, was the founder of the 
Carmathian order. Both the sects have a bitter hatred against men of other 
religions, specially, the Muhammadans, 
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laid their sword upon every follower of the prophet whom they met. 
There was a great tumult; in the mean time the picked warriors of the 
city having assembled their followers rode forward and slaughtered 
them to a man. The strengtli of tlie new reign was thus early tested, 
by tliis rising. The queen then turned to the recovery of the places 
which had been lost to the Hindus during the short rule of Firuz.*® ’ 

Raziyya had made Saifuddin Ibak-i-Bihak the commander of her 
armies, but he died, and Qutbuddin Husain succeeded to his place. The 
Queen sent hijii to relieve the fortress of llanthambhor which had been 
besieged by the Hindus since the death of Altamash. At the approacdi 
of Qutbuddin’s army tlie Hindus retreated; the Muhammadan officers 
came out of the fortress which Avas then dismantled. 

Emboldened by the sujaperession of the Carmathian fanatics and 
the relief of Ranthambhov, Raziyya made innovations in her dress and 
mode of life. Hitherlo she had governed tlie realm from behind the 
purdah. Now she tore off the jnirdab which’ hid her from tlie gaze of 
men, “l.^’id aside the female dress, issued out of seclusion, donned the 
tunic, assumed the head-dress of a man and appeared among the 
jicople.” The contemporary historian continues and remarks as if in 
a mood of surprise that “wlien she rode on an elephant, at the time of 
mounting it all people used only to see her.”” The fearless Queen 
made a complete breach with the past. Time-honoured customs she 
trampled under foot, religious injunctions she disregarded, public 
opinion she flouted and ignored. And she became the wonder not only 
of her contemporaries but of later generations as Avell. 

Raziyya seems to have made these changes deliberately. She knew 
where she stood, she had occupied the throne after overcoming 
tzemeudous opposition. If she .showed the slightest disposition to weak- 

10 T.iY., p. 046. 

11 T,A., y., and jl/.T. corroborate tlie statement. T.A., p. 22 says “Sultana 
Raziyya came out of the purdah and wore the dress of a man. She put on tho 
Kaha on her person and the Kulah on her head and sat on the throne ; granted 
public audience.” F ., vol. I, p. 218 says “Raziyya Begum on her accession changed 
her apparel, assumed the imperial robes and every day gave public audience from 
tho throne. M.T., p. 120 .says, “Sultana Raziyya came out from tho curtain of 
chastity and wearing the garments of men, regardless of propriety used to, wear a 
tunic and kullah when seated on the throne.” 
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ness, the barons would bring back anarchy and disorder. 
By these changes she tried to sliow that she was no more 
'•ui fameant but a strong and masterful ruler who' would 
brook no opposition. Her innovations were actuated by political 
motives but her ambition over-reached itself. She transgressed 
tlie limits and comuiitled a most fatal blunder by openly defying 
the Quranic injunctions and the Hadis. She roused Avidesi)read dis- 
content which was further aggravated by the elevation of a foreigner 
Amir Akhiir Habshi Ya(iut to a very high rank. 

llie fall of Raziyya 

Discontent soon led to rebellion. The first sign of disaffection 
appeared in Gwalior. After tlie reduction of the fortress by Altamash, 
Bashiduddiu Ali was entrusted with its command. By the death of 
Rashiduddin Ali the command of the fortress fell upon Ziyauddin 
Junaidi, a kinsman of the lute Vizier. In 1238 he became disaffected 
towards tike queen. Troops were sent against him and on March 19, 
1238 he along with the historian Minhajuddin was compelled to come 
back to Delhi. 

Soon after a more formidtible rebellion broke out in tiie Punjab. 
The queen had rewarded Ayaz with the governoiship of Lalkore at the 
very beginning of her reign. In 1238 this Ayaz began to display a 
hostile attitude and in the next year broke out into open rebellion. 
Raziyya rose to the height of the occasion; she personally advanced w'ith 
an army into the Piuijab. Ayaz, not daring to offer battle to 
the royal troops retreated towards the Indus. WTien he reached the 
neighbourhood of Sudliarah he was faced by the armj’ of Saifuddin 
Hasan Qarlugh who ‘driven from his territory of Kirmau and Ghazni’ 
was seeking an opportunity to carve out a kingdom to the east of the 
Indus. In pursuit of the rebel Ayaz, Raziyya pushed on as far as the 
bank of the Ravi. Placed between the devil and the deep sea and find- 
ing his cause almost hopeless he submitted and implored forgiveness of 
the queen. She no doubt pardoned him but deprived him of the fief of 


12 T.iV., p. 644, fn. 
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Lahore which was placed in charge of Malik Kara Kush Khan.‘* 
After supi)ressiijg the rebellion Itaziyya came back to Delhi, on March 
15, 1240. But before a fortnight had elapsed she was compelled once 
more to draw the sword. During the absence of the qixeen in the 
Punjab, the courtiers had got up a conspiracy to bring about her ruin. 
As soon as the queen came back to the capital, Malik Ikhtiaruddin 
Altuniya, governor of Bhatinda, “secretly instigated and abetted by 
the Amirs of the court” rose into rebellion.*'* The Queen marched out 
against him on April 3, 1240, but when she reached Bhatinda the troops 
rose against her, slew Jamaluddin Yaqut, arrested and imprisoned her. 

Meanwhile in accordance with the previous plan, Muizzuddiii 
Bahram Shah was raised to the throne on April 22, 1240. When the 
Turkish Amirs and the soldiers came back to Delhi they pledged their 
allegiance to Bahram Shah but on condition ot Ikhtiaruddin Aitigin 
being appointed regent for one year. Aitigin soon usurped all 
the powers of the state and strengthened his position by marrying the 
sister of the Sultan. 

Malik Altuniya was bitterly disappointed. He found that the 
courtiers had rea2)ed all the benefits while he had none. He was not 
the man to submit so tamely and began to wait and see. Soon he found 
liis opi)ortunity. Sultan Bahram Shah finding that he was mere puppet 
in the hands of Aitigin, wanted to get rid of him. Soon an opportunity 
presented itself. On J uly 30, 1240 a discourse was arranged in the 
royal castle in which many of the courtiers including Aitigin were 
present. At the end of the discourse, tlie Sultan incited two Turks to 
stab Aitigin and Nizam-iil-mulk. The former was immediately killed 
and the latter was severely wounded. Bahram then ai)pointed Badruddin 


13 T.A., I'., M.'l . differ. Ecch of them says tliat Ayaz behaved so admirable 
that the queen pleased with him “not only permitted him to retain his office as 

governor of Lahore but added to it that of Multan vacated by the removal 

of Mullik Kurragooz.” M.'t. (p, 120) say.s, “Sultana Raziyya having reduced him 
to obedience added Multan also to his Jaigir.” T.A. says, “Sultana Raziyya made 

over the province of Multan also to Malik Izzuddin.’’ We rejeot their 

evidence as being much later than that of the Nasirt. 

14 T.A., p. 646. 
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Siiiiqar Ijord Cliamberlain, who now assumod the direction of the affairs 
of the state. 

While Delhi had become the scene of such bloodshed and distur- 
bance, Altiiniya released Eaziyya from prison and married her.^"* 
Taking advantage of the disturbance he marched towards the capital to 
reinstall the deposed queen now his wife, on the throne. Sultan Bahram 
Shah came forward wdth an army to check their advance a battle 
took place near Kaithald^ Altuniya w^as defeated. He and his wife 
fell captive into the hands of the Hindus and attained martyrdom on 
October 14, 1240.^^ Thus came to a tragic and untimely close the career 
of one of the most singular characters in history. 

Clmmcier and Estvmale of Raziyya 

llarayya was an accomplished and gifted quee]]. She posvsessed many 
qualities of head and heart and as we have seen, enjoyed greater esteem 
of lier father. She possessed a considerable amount of education. She 
could read the Quran with correct pronunciation and with a distinct and 
fionorous voice. 

Her brief reign was speiit in continual fighting but during the brief 
ijiterval of peace that she found after her accession, she revised the 
existing laws and confirmed those that had been abrogated during the 
misrule of Firiiz. A woman she was but she sat on the throne, tried 
cases that were brought before her, and administered justice impartially 
between the high and the low^^® When we examine her many sided quali- 
ties, the determiuutioJi and energy that she displayed during her brief 
reign we are led to eucjuire into the causes of her sudden fall. Indeed the 

15 The Taz-Linii-ul-Mulk and some other works say that Altuniya forced 
Uaziyya into the marriage. See T.A.^ p. 77n. There is no justification whatsoever 
for saying as Elphinstone docs, that Kaziyya captured Altuniya by her charms. 

16 The three works T.A., F., and M.T, say that Bahram Shah himself did not 
lead the army. We are however bound to prefer the testimony of Nasiri as being 
more trustworthy. 

17 Kaithal is a place 38 miles distant from Karnal and about 100 miles north- 
west of Delhi ImiK (hiz., vol. 7, p. 309. 

18 T.4., F,, and il/.T., say that Raziyya after the first defeat gathered forces 
and fought a second time. It is on this occasion that she was slain by the Hindus, 

19 F.., p. 218. 

SEPTEMBEE, 1932 
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melancholy end of such a gifted queen “just, beneficent, dispenser of 
justice and i)rotector of subjects” caused surprise to the Muhammadan 
historians tJiemselves who flourished after her. 

In their eagerness to explain her fall they have most unjustly 
tarnished her fair name and cast blots upon her character. Thus the 
liistorian Muliaininad (lasim Firishta concludes his chapter on Eaziyi’a 
by saying “those reflect on the fate of this unfortunate princess will 
readily discover fiom whence arose the foul blast that blasted her pros- 
pects, what connection exists between the office of Ameer-ool Omrah of 
Dellii and an Abyssinian slave or liow are we to reconcile the incon'sis- 
iency of the Queen of a vast territory fixing her alfeclions on so unworthy 
an object.”"® Feiishta evidently wants to ascribe tlic cause of her fall 
to her undue familiarity and love for A"akut. Similar views have been 
expressed by Nizamuddin Ahmad and Abdul Qadir Badauui, the 
authors ef 'I'abaqai-i-Akhari and MiiniahJuih-ui-Tawarihh . Thus 
Nizamuddin says, A"akut “attained to such a pitch of intimacy (with the 
queen) that wlien Sultana itaziyya mounted lie placed his hands under 
her anus and placed her on the animal she rode.”"' Abdul Qadir 
Badarni repeats the statement of Nizamuddin ajul says that Yakut 
“became her confidante and trusted adviser to such an extent 
that Sultana llaziyya, whenever she rode a horse or an elephant used 
to rest U])ou his arms or his shoulder.”"' 

While these are the views ex])ressed by historians who flourished 
long after her, tlie contemporary clironicler Mijihaj-i-Siraj does not 
speak ill of her. He ment'ons only that Yakut “acquired favour in atten- 
dance upon the Sultan.” Throughout his narrative there is not even 
an indirect reference to an infamy of Raziyya. According to the strict 
canons of historical criticism we ought to rely on Tahaqui-i-Nasiri, 
because 1 ahaqat-i-Ahburi, Taiikhi-FcrisJita and Muntakhab-ui-Taicarikli 
were later compositions and borrowed the facts of this 2 )eriod mainly from 
Nasiri. 

It appears after a careful analysis of the evidence that the story 
of Raziyya s love for Yakut has no foundation in fact, but is the inven*- 


20 i!'., p. 222. 

22 Ibid., p. 121 . 


21 T.A., p. 76 ; 
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tion of later historians.'^ Tabaqat-i-Nasiri does not mention it. Then 
again no man in his senses could believe that an intelligent woman, the 
mistress of a vast empire, would have allowed one of her officers practi- 
cally to embrace her in public at the time of raising her on the 
elephant. She could have easily indulged herself iji the chambers 
of* the palace if she was so cliarmed with Yakut. What appears to be 
the case is that the simple statement of Minluij was given a colouring 
and exaggerated by the later liistorians. Moreover her enemies must 
have given currency to many rumours and circulated them widely to 
bring* about her ruin. The upshot was that popular sympathy was 
alienated from her, so that the centre contingent which had enthusiasti- 
cally cheered and raised her up on the throne betrayed and deserted her 
in 1240, The truth is that Raziyya fell not through any weakness or 
defect in her character but because of the fact that she was a woman, 
Raziyya by showing favour to Yakut no doubt caused resentment but 

23 Sir Wclseloy Haig, in the C,RJ., p. 59, holds the same view. He says, 
“later historians suggest or insinuate that there was impropriety in her relations 
with him but the contemporary chronicler makes no such allegation, and it is 
unnecessary to believe that she stoo’ped to such a connection.” 

Reverty says “the character of the princess has been assailed without jmst 
cause.” 

Thomas on the other hand is extremely severe. He says “it was not that a 
virgin queen was forbidden to love — she might have indulged herself in a sub- 
missive prince consort or revelled almost unchecked in the dark recesses of the 
palace harem, but wayward fancy pointed in a wrong direction and led her to 
prefer a person employed about her court, an Abyssinian.” Chronicles of the 
Pathan Kings ^ p. 106. 

Iswari Prasad in his TIisfory of Medifvvol India makes a curious jumble. In 
the footnote of p. 150, he says that it does not appear that Raziyya’s fondness 
for Yakut was criminal. Again in footnote of p. 152 he says “whatever the truth 
may be, there is no doubt that Raziyya committed an act of unpardonable indis- 
cretion in showing such preference for the Abyasinian. Conduct like this in an 
eastern country is sure to excite suspicion. The queen certainly transgressed the 
proper limits permitted to a lady of high rank in the cast particularly when she 
was unmarried.” Elephinstono (p. 368) says, “it does not appear that her fondness 
for Yakut was criminal.” Lane-Poolo holds that the relationship between Yakut 
and Raziyya was perfectly innocent. 

Ibn Batuta, the traveller, refers to the story of undue relationship between 
the queen, and Yakut. But his account on this point must bo accepted with an 
amount of caution for ho must have recorded what he heard amongst the people^ 
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certainly it was no offence. If she had really to rale she was bound to 
raise some nobles and degrade others. There was no other alternative. 
Yakut was the superintendent cf the stables at the time of her accession 
and might liave easily earned the favour of the queen by liis fidelity and 
zealous service. Moreover as superintendent of the stables it was pro- 
bably a part of his duty to be present on the occasion when the queen 
mounted an elephant. 

Considering the circumstances of the case we are bound to admit 
that this story of love affair was fabricated by the later historians or 
they merely recorded the poi)nlar gossip which was current in the 
streets and bazars. Raziyya ruled only for three years, six months and 
six days but this short duration of her reign is not the real criterion of 
fier abilities as a ruler. We ought to bear in mind certain facts Avbeu 
wo try to arrive at an estimate of ibe queen. 

In the thirties of the thirteenth century India was in a disorganised 
state. The Muliammadans had no doubt conquered tfie whole of Hindus- 
tan from tlie Punjab to Bengal hut they had not yet ccnsolidated their 
rule. The Hindus were ever ready to rise in rebellion and recover the 
territories that l)ad been taken away from them. 

In addition to the oppo.sition of the Hindus the early Muhammadan 
rulers had a more difficult task to perform in keeping ilie turbulent and 
unruly Turkish Amirs in check. Like the feudal iicliility of I’hirope 
they were ever intent on aggrandisement and ijitriguing for ])ower. 
They submitted only to a strong and powerful ruler. If the ruler 
happened to be weak, they would inevitably begin the usual scramble for 
power. 

Above all her greatest difficulty was the fact tfiat .she was a Avoman. 
Her sex was an insuperable obstacle. The Hadis gives defnite injunc- 
tions against the choice of a woman ruler. It was this which gave the 
lurkish Amirs tlie rallying cry and f>rought about her fall. 

M lieu we consider tliis multitude of difficulties we are really 
amazed to find that Raziyya could overcome tremendous opposition and 
rule even for three years. These three years were not years of rest. 
She was kept busy throughout. She crushed the insubordination of her 
officers, put down the uprisings of the Hindus and held sway over the 
wndipiinished empire bequeathed by her father. Among the woman 
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.rulers of the world, Raziyya certainly occupies an honourable place. 

She stands infinitely above Mary Tudor who has disgraced the pages of 
history by wanton bloodshed or of Mary Stuart who by her romantic 

adventures has scandalised her name. Hers is indeed a most pathetic 
figure. So many qualities were in vain only because she was a woman.*® 

Niuode Biiusan Roy 


24 Firishta (Newal Kishore Press) says Sahebi-Najaran 
Ankh darsaruti'Oasuan tnakluq bud, aibc daru namiaftand. 


Kar Agahbajuz 



Mahanaina in the Pali Literature 


There are four persons by the name of Mahanama in the Pali 
literature of whom one is a king; the second is said to be the resident 
monk of the Digliasanda monastery att. Annradhapura, to whom king 
Moggallaiia (497-515 A.C.) offered a' monastery called Pabbata Vihura 
built hy him (Malidvajpsa, ch. 39. v. 42); the third is mentioned in the 
concluding lines of the commentary on tlie Patisamhhiddmagga as the 
author of tliat work who lived in the reign of Kumara Bhatusenaj son 
of king Moggallana (515-524 A.C.); and the fourth occurs in the con- 
cluding passage of ihe (commentary on the MaJidvainsa as the author of 
the original work. The last two of these four Mahanamas were 
undoubtedly great Pali scholars. Let us first see who were the three 
Mahanama Theras. 

The ( ommenlator of tlie Patisamhhuldviagga says that he finished 
his work in tlie third year after the death of king Moggallana. So ho 
must have lived at the time of king Moggallana and his son Kumara 
Dhatusena. His reference to the dead king Moggallana but not to the 
reigning king Kumara Dhatusena indicates liis close association with 
the former. So it seems that he was the Thera Mahanama to whom 
king Moggallana presented a monastery called the Pabbata Vihara. 
Agaiiij as he was a resident of the Digliasanda monastery he might 
have also been the autlior of the Malidrafum as its commentator attri- 
butes that work to Mahanama' Thera of the Dighasanda monastery. 
It is, however, difiicult to identify these two theras because the thera 
Mahanama to whom the Pabbata monastery was presented was living 
at the Dighasanda munastery at the lime when that presentation was 
made, and afterwards he must have been living at the new monastery 
built by the king. But the Thera Mahanama who wrote the com- 
mentary on the Palisanihh/iddmagga lived, according to his own words, 
in a monastery known as the TJttaramanti Parivena. It is probable 
that the thera Mahanama who resided at one time at the Dighasanda 
monastery left it again for the TJttaramanti Parivena where hef- wrote 
the commentary on the Patisamhhiddmagga. It may also be that 
these* two names, Dighasanda I^arivena and Uttaramanti Parivena 
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^‘eferred to one and the same monastery where Mahanama thera lived 
both during the life-time and after the death of king Moggallana. 
The coinmentatOT of the Mahdvamsa says that Dighasaiida was a nick- 
name of a certain general of King Devunampiya Tissa and that he built 
the monastery known after his name. 

»In the Culavamsa (ch. 38, v. lG-17) it is stated that king 
Dhatusena in his boyhood lived as a novice under a thera who was his 
mother’s brother and who was residing at tlie Dighasanda monastery. 
Here the name of the thera is not given. Is he tlie thera Mahanama 
to whom king Moggallana made a gift of the Pabbata Vihara, and is 
he also the author of the Mahdvamsa? 

According to a statement in the Ciilavarnsa (cli. 38, v. 59) it seems 
that king* Dhatusena was a lover of history and he was instrumental 
for the compilation of the Malidvcmsa. The statement referred to is 
that king Dhatusena at the end of an anniversary celebration held in 
honour of the great Mahinda thera, who introduced Buddhism into 
Ceylon, ordered the i)romulgation of the chronicle of Ceylon through- 
out the Island, and for that purpose he gave a thousand coins. This 
indicates that a new work had come into existence which was not yet 
become popular, and this must have been tlie composition of 
Mahanama of the Dighasanda Pariveiia. All these facts go- to show 
that the thera Mahanama of the Dighasanda monastery who wrote the 
Mahdvaiasa and the thera Mahanama of the Dighasanda monastery who 
was the favourite monk of king Moggallana, son of king Dhatusena, 
and the resident thera of the Dighasanda monastery were one and the 
same person. King Dhatusena is said to have come to the throne in 
lOOG B.E. (i.e. 4G3 A.D.) and king Moggallana died in lOGO B.E. (i.e. 
517 A.D.). Now from the accession of king Dhatusena to the death 
of king Moggallana there were only 54 years. King Dhatusena did 
not die an old man. He met witli an unnatural death at the hands of 
his eldest son, king Kassapa of Sigiriya fame. So when Dhatusena 
came to the throne he could not have been an old man. Then at the 
time of king Moggallana death the age of Mahanama thera could be 

between 79 and 89.^ 

« 

1 I am, however, not inclined to accept that the thera Mahanama who w{ote 
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The view that the uncle of King Dhatusena was the authoi- of the 
Mahavanisa could be proved further by the following fact; 

Tlie Malidvamsa stops abruptly in the middle of the 37th chapter 
without concluding it in the usual way with a verse in a different metre. 
This indicates tlxat the autlior either could not finish his work owing 
to some xinexpected trouble or died before he could complete it. *()r, 
it might have been that ihe original work in Sinhalese ended there and 
lie did not add anything to it. He only ])ut into Pali verse wdiat he 
found ii) tlie original Sinlialese version and stopped there. 

The first two^ arguments cannot be the reasons for this abruixt end- 
ing because he had only one verse to compose to conclude it in the usual 
way, and tliis he could have done very easily. If the last one was 
the actual reason, it is difficult to understand why he did not finish it 
in tlio usual way. Its commentator also has not given any reason for 
tin's abrupt ending. That the old Sinhalese Mahdvarnsa ended Just 
at the point wliere the Pali Mahdvamsa stops is proved by the earlier 
IMli work, I mean, the Dipavavisa. It also slops exactly at the 
same place. His abrupt ending’, I think, is due to the tact that 
Mahanama thera trajislated the Sinhalese Mahaouinsd into Pfili but as 
he w'anted to write the chronicle further and bring the history up to 
his time he did not coxiclude it in tlie usual way. But befoie he could 
do so ins bonetacior king Dliatuseua was put to death by h.is own son, 
Kassapa, and consequently there was much trouble in the country and 
the bhikkhus could not fufil liis desire and tlie work remained unfinish- 
ed till thera Dhammakitti look up the work after about seven centuries. 
This shows very clearly tliat king Dhatusena was instrumental tor the 
writing of the Malidvamsa, and the clironicle of Ceylon which 
lie ordered for pi’omulgatiou was none liut this work. Of course, the 
word used for the wwk in narration is Dlpacamsa. But 1 do not think 
that it was used to indicate the work now known by that name. It 
was not used here as the special title of a particular book, but as denot- 
ing “the Vamsa of the Dipa,” i.e. the chronicle of the Island. It 


the commentary on the Patisamhhidrnnagga was tho same person a.s the author 
of the Pali Mahdvamsa because a work of the former kind cannot be expected 
from such an old person, however clever he might have been. 
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could not be that king Dhatusena wanted to propagate that work called 
the Dlpavainsa because it was defective and the defects were well- 
known. And moreover it was already popular inspite of its defects. 
So it is certain that the chronicle which king Dhatusena wanted to 
promulgate was not the work which we now call Dlpavamsa. There- 
fore the Dlpavamsa^ that is the chronicle of the island, which he want- 
ed to propagate was either the Sinhalese MaJidvamsa preserved in the 
Mahavihara or the new work in Pali composed by Mahanama thera. 
Ilut, as that Sinahlese work was also already popular surely) it must 
liave been this new work tliat lie wanted to propagate. 

It should be noted here that the word Mahdvamisa was also not the 
name given to the book written by, Mahanama thera. It was always 
referred to by its commentator as the Fadijapadoruvamsa. This term 
mean the Mahdvainsa in verse (Padyapada = metrical lines and 
uruvamsa = mahavainsa). This name shows also the nature of the 
book. It is Malidvatnsa, but unlike the then existing Mahdvamsa it 
is in metrical form. This shows again that the history of Ceylon that 
existed in proxse was known as the Maha\:a)]\m and the new work com- 
posed in Pali was given the name of Pad pa padoruvarnsa just to dis- 
tinguish it from the first one. I have found that the commentator has 
used this name in no less than 12 places but never the name 
Mahdvamsa, 

It is noteworthy here that the author of the Pali Maluivavisa in 
his opening verse uses the term Malidvavisa. But the commentator 
says that the author referred by that word to the then existing 
Sinhalese Mahdvavisa and not to the one composed in Pali. 

B. SlDDHAETHA 
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Was Oandragupta low-born ? 


In a paper published in the J130RS. (1918, pp. 91 ff.), I tried to 
show that Caudragupta, tlie founder of the Maurya dynasty, was a 
high-born prince, being a descendant of the 2 Jt?^'<^<^"Nandas or Earlier 
JSTaiidas, as distinguislied from the /i«va-Nandas or Later Nandas, 
Mahapadma and his sons udio were base-born according to tlie Puranas. 
This view was adopted by the late Dr. Vincent A. Smith in his Oxford 
Ilistoru of Ind'ui (Additions and Corrections) and the same scholar, in 
the 3rd edition of his monograph oji Asoha, published in 1920, abandoned 
his former description of Candragu])ta as “an illegitimate scion of the 
Nanda dynasty” and described him instead as simply “a scion of the 
Nanda dynasty.” The older view, thus displaced by wieghty authority, 
has recently been i)ressed again for acceptance by Dr. 0. Stein.* I 
propose therefore to consider the question once again, and place before 
scholars the results of my recent investigations, 

1 suggested in 1918 tliat the term vrsida, applied in tlie MudrCi- 
Ra]< ■fdsa to Candragupta, should be read as vrsahha, a reading actually 
found in a Ms. of the drama belonging to the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
collection. 

On further study I find that rrsala is the correct reading. This 
follows from two passages in the drama: — 

(1) In Act III, just after v. 15, we read — 

where vrsalo’dya is explained as vr.sala.sabdena vaditum arhah, and 
vr.sabho’dya would not yield satisfactory sense. It is possible that the 
text is faulty here, and the I'eal reading is neither vrsalo’dya nor 
vysabho’dya, but something altogether different. Dr. 0. Stein (o/;. cit., 
p. 3GU) adopts the reading (1) tatah sthune’sya (scil. Nandasya) 
vrsalo devas’ Caudraguptah. 

1 Journal of the Czecho-Hlovak Oriental Institute (Prague), vol. I no. 3, 
pp. 364 JE. 
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(2) In Act VI, V. 6, we read — 

, - ,-,i I -I _ ^ — JN_ ♦ 

WT ?r5P(T ^ 

IMT T^OI 1 

where vrsala goes most consistently with vrxoli — a word signifying, by 
a double entendre, (1) consort of vrxala, (2) a woman who leaves her 
own husband and goes over to another (s.v. Vrsnli in Sabdabalpadruma) . 

There are, besides, other passages in the drama, cleaidy alluding to 
Candragupta’s low origin. For instance, in Act II, v. 7, we read — ■ 

qr^ ^ friq^ ? 

where the Maurya is distinctly stated to be “of ignoble birth.” (1) Cf. 
O. Stein, oj). cit., p. 361, n. 2. 

We have, moreover, definite references to Candragupta having been 
regarded as iii some way connected with the Nanda family, though not 
as a direct legitimate descendant of the Nandas: — 


(i) In Act I, after v. 13, w'e find Canakya saying — 


|q^ I 



I and 




(ii) in Act II, after v. 19, we find Raksasa saying — 





I 


which seem to show that the Nanda family had been entirely destroyed. 
But (iii) in Act IV, after v. 7, Ave find Bhagurayana saying — 






n I 


(iv) in Act IV, after v. 12, Raksasa is made to say- 


cu^ ^ ffp* 

(v) in Act II, V. 8, we read — 

mnim: 
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(vi) in Act V. v. 5, we read — 




(vii) in Act V. v. 19, we read-r 


coining from Malayaketu first, then being repeated by Raksasa. 

It must, therefore, be (conceded that, according to the drama, the 
Nandas overthrown by Caiiakya were well-born, and that according to 
the drama, Candragn])ta was a base-born descendant of one of these 
well-born Nanrlas. What value slmuld be set npon this view, we shall 
discuss later on. For tho present, it may be noted that Dr .Stein {op. oit., 
p. 3(!0) accepts the Puranic tradition that the Nandas supplanted by 
the Mauryas were base-born, as against the view represented by the 
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As regards vrsala, however, T do not think it means ^udra in the 
drama. The royal dramatist, in a drama that is decidedly a masterpiece, 
would be guilty of gross impropriety if he made Canakya address his 
own king, in sea.son and out of season, as a Sildra. The term vrsala is 
significantly applied to Candragupta by practically none of the 
dramatis personae except Canakya: an apparent deviation from this 
rule occurs in a monologue in Act III, after v. 15, but there, as pointed 
out above, the transmitted text seems faulty, and the reading adopted 
by Dr. 0. Stein (vrsalo' devas Candraguptah) precludes any depreciatory 
sense being implied by the term vrsala which is combined here with the 
very respectful epithet deva. Had vr.^ala been a term of reproach, 
denoting Sandra, the dramatist would surely have put it oftener in the 
mouths of characters belonging to the auti-Candragupta party than in 
an isolated allusion by Raksasa, in course of liis anguished utterances 
(Act VI, v. (i) where, again, as pointed out above, the allusion is needed 
only to achieve a double entendre. Most instructive in this connexio'n is 
the dialogue, in Act I, after v. 19, between Canakya and a cora"(agent) ; 
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I 



^ =sF^ f^fJT3T^ q^f^3?t I 


't rnnshliion 

Cunakvn Well, now, tell me liow you were eno’a^’ed yourself; 
are the people well-disposed towards Vrsula ? 

Cara What tlieii? Asa result of Your I'iXC'elleury ’s having* 

haftled all sources of disaffetdiou , 1he people are firmly 
attached to TIis Saoed Majesty’ ((leva) (Aiudragaipia , of 
well-adopted desiYaiatiou (su^rhitauamadheya). 

V is((hi, tlierefoi'c, a]i])ears to have been, according to the dramatist, 
applied by (klnakya to Can(lraguj)ta as a personal! name, his style, on 
coronation, l)eing CamJntfjniMa ^ Avith a variant in Cttndva-f^n r We are 
not called upon to interpret personal names: to take an instance iiear at 
hand, the minister liaksasa need not be (‘onnected with the demoniac 
progeny of Ravana. And it is quite likely ibal, in reality, Candragupta 
had no such peisonal name: rrsnJa may have been no more than a ‘per- 
]nanent epithei’ traditionally apidied to biin, and the dramatist, or the 
tradition he followed, may have (‘onverltal the epiihet into a name. 
Jaina a(*counts point that way. Tf we trust these a(Tounts and picture 
(huidragupla as embra(*ing Jainisii'., we may imagine him being tradi- 
tionally described by the orthodox community as a rr.ptla or a ^‘hereti(\’^ 
What the orthodox ITindu community understood by the term a few 
centuries before the coniposition of the M ud rdAhlkMew may be gathered 
from the Mdnara Dh^nmasfu^iva, VI IT, lb. 

fqt ^ 


2 The autlinr oT tlic Medini-lexiron looked upon vr.^dla as another name of 
king Candragupta. , 
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Wos Cavdragvpta low-horn? 
Translation 


“The exalted dharvia. is known as visa ; whoever opposes it would 
he known to the devas as vrsala. Hence, dJiarma should not 
be made to vanish.” 

Afrain, in tlie same Code, X. 43-4, we read — 


r- , I r , . 

fiB?? m ^ aiTnon^^ =£[ n 


Tran^iJation 

‘‘Gradually, hy nou-perfonuaiice of ceremonies, and as a result 
of not seeing- llrahmanas, the following Ksatriya tribes have 
been reduced to (he vrsala state: 

Paundrakas, Udras, Dravidas, Kambojas, Yavanas, fiakas, Pahlavas, 
Tinas, Kirfitas, Daradas and Khasas.” 

The process of transformation from the Ksatriya-caste to (ho 
r/’.jc//t/-s(ate is here conceived to be simply through unorthodo'X living, 
away from Prahmanas. A rr.ythi, tlierefore, need not liave been a 
Sfidra by cas(e; he is merely a man wlio has fallen away from (Ihdnna^ 
that is to say, from Brahmani(‘ dlKinna. Yet anotlier piece of evidence 
pointing in (he same direction is furnished l)y tlie KavtJhja Artha- 
sdsira, a treatise for whiidi tlie latest date proposed is the drd century 
A.l). In tlie Kdiftillijd ^ III, 20, we are told 


Tmnddiion 

** Whoever gives feasts, in ceremonies connected with 

the gods and the ancestors, to Sfikyas, Ajivikas, ei(\, wlio are 
vrsalas and ascetics, is to l)e fined one hinidred (panas).”'^ 

S Shamasastry’s translation is faulty: it implies a conjunctive particle after 
rrmUiimirraiitCni^ which expre.ssion, in the text it staiuls, is in aiiposition to 
the expression Sd 1: najlvn Lddhi. 
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Vrsala here denotes ‘heretic’ or ‘outcaste’ and cannot possibly 
mean ‘Sudra’ by caste. It is true iliat, in later usage, the 
word acquired the meaning ‘Sildra.’ But the M lulrd-Rdksasa 
probably belongs to the Gupta period (see. infra^ p. 8, n. 1) ; 
and there is not an iota of evidem^e to sliow tliat tlie word 
TvmJd had already changed in meaning from ‘heretic’ or 
‘outcaste’ to ‘l^fidra, ])y caste.’ 


(Ill) 

I have so far discussed Candragupta from the standpoint of the 
Mudrd-Rdhsam^ on tlie assumption tliat this drama possibly transmits 
genuine tradition regarding the Maury an mouarcli. I shall now 
ju’oceed to show that this assumption even is not justified. 

In the first place, it is a mere drama. The exigencies of art noto- 
riously distort facts. Secondly, it is several centuries later than 
Candragupta. Thirdly, it has a set purpose, namely, of proving the 
superiority of Oanakya to every other character in the drama. For this 
purpose, even Can(lragu])ta, his king, is made to look like an imbecile — 
a pu])pet in his hands. There is little that is kingly in Visakhadatta’s 
Candragupta. This fact induces a suspicion. Visfikhadatta was him- 
self a prince; this is a claim corroborated by the g^eneral trend of the 
drama, the reader’s interest being throughout ke])t alive by a skilful 
cxliibition of political intrigue and stale-craft liardly feasible in a writer 
not born in the purple. He moreover belonged very ])rol)ably to the 

There is a passage in tlie Siiftnni inlfa (Vasalasutta, v. — v. 27) whieh runs 
as iollows : 

iia iacca vasalo hoti na jacca hoti hrrdimano/ 
kaminuna vasalo lioti kaninimia hoti bralimano// 

The vstatcinent implies, because it contradicts, an existing opinion that one 
could be by birth (mf?) a vrs<iJa or a biTdimana ; so that the term like the 

term Brahma iia, must have already come to be regarded as a caste-designation — a 
view taken exception to in this passage. But a scrutiny of the Vasalaautta as a 
whole reveals that verses 2i to 27 are a later addition. The previous verses 1 to 
19 all t|)rminate with tarn jannCi vasah the last being 
yo buddhain paribhasati athava tassa savakam 
papfbbajam gahattham vn tain jahhn vasalo ’ti. 
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(Tupta period/ The Tniperial (xiiptas apparently believed in the great- 
ness of Candragni)<a and oould scarcely have believed in his ignoble 
origin; for, no less than two of their conquering monarchs are known 
to liave adopted tlie style Candragvpta, Why was- Prince Visakluidatta 
seeking to belittle tlie Mauryan model of his contemporaries, the 
Im])erial OiiptasP Ts it not possible, or even likely, that the princely 
dramatist was intent on impressing a moral by telling a tale? 

Whatever tlie author’s object might liave been, the drama, in its 
details, cannot be relied on for a reconst rmd ion of Mauryan history, 
ft mentions unliistorical royal names, simply to acliieve verisimilitude. 
It abounds in anachronisms. Numerous peoples are named — J^akas, 
Ihihlavas, Pinas, Huiias — who could not have, in Candragiipta’s time, 

Here is attained a clirifaK in the rising series ot damning definitions of a 
rrs/j/n. Rhotoricallv, this verse ought to close the series. Its propriety as a 
terminal verse will he evident wlieu we remember that the verses defining a vindlo 
are alleged to liave been called forth from the Buddha himself by the brahmaua 
Aggika-Bbaradvaja abusing biin as a vrsaJa. ‘‘Do you know who is a rr.sn/n, 
t)r what goes to the making of a asks the Buddha. Tlie brahinana 

Aggika-Bharadvaja replying in the negative, the Buddha proceeds to explain, wiili 
verses I tf., what sinful acts make a {lersoii rrsdht. Since an abuse of the Buddha 
tnrnished the occasion for tlio verges, they would most appropriately close on ti;e 
the same note — abuse of the Jbiddha as in verse Bh 1'o clinch the s('ries, 
vm'sc 2() is added : — 

yo va anarahfi sanito araluuii palijanati/ 
eoro sahraliniake loke esa kho vasidadhamo/ / 

Anger has here reached its height; and thon^ slionld ho no more to he saicl. 
Accordingly, we find a half-verse added, by way of summing np rh> I* ho rosuln 
riiffd nuii/d ro ije pahdsifd. There could be no clearer indication that the 
\'ns(it(is}i t t(i ^ as originally composed, ended here. The snceec'ding verses (21 to 27) 
must eonsecpiently be considorcHl a late addition. It will be observed that, in 
the original portion, a vrsold is defined broadly as a sinning man — sinning against 
(fhornKf as nnderstoo’d by the Buddhists. This is of a piece with the Mduaro 
dobnition, cited above, that rrsd is (Untnna and be who goes against flhorma (as 
understood, of course, by the followers of the Manava school) is called a r/.su/n. 

f may add that ATr. Alunindra Lai Barua, AI.A., first drew iny attention 
to the \'d.'<nfds\iff(( and suggested to me that it might have a hearing on iny dis- 
enssion of the meaning of vrsdid. T have used Air. P. V. Bapat’s edition of the 
Suitdtnpdfd (Poona, 1924). 

4 JJUHxS,, 192-"^, p. 236. \ later date, if preferred, will rediuc its 

evidentiary value for the Afauryn period. 
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taken part in the conflicts portrayed in the drama.® It makes 
Hellenistic astrology flourisli in Mauryan India. It pictures Surunga 
in actual use in the days of Caudragupta, a contingency legitimately 
ruled out of court by Dr. 0. Stein himself.® Finally, it goes against 
the Kautillya Arthasastra. 

, The evidence of the Arthusastva has been conveniently ignored by 
Dr. Stein. It was izideed not fully nianshalled out in my paper pub- 
lished in JBORS., 1918. But the little that was set forth therein 
sufficed to weigh considerably with the late Dr. Vincent Smith. I 
havie developed the argument in another paper, justifying the conclusion 
that whereas pre-Kautiliyan political philosopheis, who were partisans 
of the low-born Naiidas, had avowed preference for a strong, though 
low-born, king, with Jio hereditary right to the tliroue, Kautilyia 
definitely declares himself in favour of a. liigli-born king, with a here- 
ditary right to the throne (Artho-s., Bk. VIII, ch. 2). Dr. Stein, it 
is true, considers the Kaufiliga Arthasastra to be a production, not from 
tlie pen of Caudragupta ’s minister, but from the pen of some writer of 
a mucli later date, probably tlie 3rd century A.D. The problem is too 
vast to be envisaged within the com])ass of tliis paper and must be 
reserved for separate treatment. I may say however tliat a careful study 
of this remarkable book on politics leaves no reasonable doubt that it has 
a nucleus of original matter, dating back beyond Asoka, around which 
has gatliered a mass of accretions of a somewhat later date. Supposing 
witli D)’. vStein, that the Kaatillga as a wliole belongs to the 3rd century 
A.D., it must be conceded that the writer, who had opportunities for 
looking back upon the careers of Mahai)adma i^anda and Caudragupta 
Maurya and Kautilya, as depicted by the then current tradition, 
represented the minister of Caudragupta to have been strongly ag-aiust 
low-born monarchs and detiuitely in favour of a higli-borii, hereditary 
king. Does it not follow that, even as lute as tlie compo.sition of the 
Kautillya, Caudragupta Avas believed to have been a high-born monarch? 
For, if a contrary tradition were current, the ‘Pandit’ of the 3rd 
century A.D., wdio is supposed to have composed the Kautillya and to 


6 Cl. O. Stein, Op. (Ht., pp. 354, 309. 
C XetiT'f. Ind. u. Iran, 1925, pp. 280 tf. 

SEPT^BSB, 1932 
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have modestly ascribed its authorship to the traditional minister of 
Candragupta and whose intelligence is manifest from the treatise, would 
make himself appear utterly foolish, were he to represent that very 
minister as supporting the claims of a high-born, hereditary , prince, 
against a low-born, non-hereditary monarch. It cannot be urged that 
the hypothetical ‘Pandit^ is giving lieie a view iliat is reasonable yer 
sCy not pausing’ to ponder over the propriety of its ascription to Kaiitilya. 
That he did pause and ponder is clear from the circumstance that he 
ascribes an opposite view to the professors who preceded Kauiilya and 
Kautilya is represented to contiadi(;t them— a symptom, not of 
carelessness, but of nieticulous reflection. 


(IV) 

])r. Stein has found fault with me for my reliance on the mediaeval 
I)roductions, the JJrhathailuvmail jan and the Kathamritsaijavd^ in 
reconstructing the history of Candragupta Maurya. Strictly speaking’, 
since we have absolutely no records contemi)orary with the founder of 
the Maurya dynasty, ueitlier myself nor even Dr. C. Stein can pretend 
to vouch for the accuracy of any particular reconstruction which must 
necessarily be based upon later evidence. Althougli the Bihaikathd- 
inanjarl and the Kathdmritsdyani were actually composed about 1100 
xV.l)., they claim to be bavsed upon Gunadhya^s Bidiatkathd, which is 
referred to the time of ’\Satavrihana,” a dynasty that flourished between 
the drd century B.C, and the rjrd century A.l).^ Dr. Stein himself 
( op. cit., p. 358) cites botli these ‘‘works of fiction’’ to sliow that King 
Nanda’s Siidra origin was “apparently already a tradition in 


7 Keith ((Jlassirat i^kt. Lit.^ p. 90) finds it ^Oinpossiblo to place Cjlunadhya 
uitli any oertaiiity before the fifth century A.D., unle>ss \vc hold that Bhasa 
(fourth century) derived from him, and not from tradition, some of his themes.” 
He urges (ibid.) that “Satavrihana is a dynastic name which may denote any 
of several kings” hut does not seem to recognize the conclusion of archa>ologists 
that the last of the ‘several king’ belongs to the 3rd cent. A.D. Keith seems 
right when he agrees with Bloch, ihkl.^ that the Sataviihanas were at first patrons 
of Prakrt and only gradually adopted Sanskrit as a court-language; so that 
Gu^ia^lhya may be placed between the 2nd and 3rd Cent. A.D* 
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Gunadhya’s time.” Curiotisly enough after thus appreciating the 
evidentiary value of these documents, he sets out to find fault with me 
(ibid., p. 3G0) over my citation of the very same sources in my recon- 
struction of Candragupta’s history. On the question of reliability of 
Ksemendra’s Brhatkathdrnanjarl, it is worth noting that Prof. Keith" 
believes in the fidelity of Ksemendra to his original inasmuch as his 
manjarl of tlie M ahahlulrata and Ramdyana can he tested for the epics. 
Prof. I/evi® also gives excellent grounds for connecting the Brhatlmilid, 
in point of time, with Ptolemy’s Geography (c. 150 A.D.). In 
his 'Introduction to the German translation of i\\Q Kavtillyn^^ Dr. J. J, 
Meyer has also reiled on tlie Brhatlathd.^^ 


(V) 

Dr. Stein has overlooked (p. 300) my interpretation of the Puranic 
statement: I “After the Nandas, the 

kings of the earth will he Siidras.” Had that been the meaning, we 
would have to look upon the Brahmanical Suiigas and Kanvas, who 
succeeded the Mauryas, as Sudras. The statement implies merely that 
it was not until Mahapadma (Nanda) that a king of .Sudra origin eat 
on an Indian throne; it contains no implication that the Mauiyas were 
Sudras. 


(VI) 

Dr. Stein, in dissecting the evidence afforded by the Brhnfkathd 
in its two Sanskrit redactions, opines that the expression purva-Nanda- 

8 JJiH. of Skt. Lit., p. 276. 

5) Asiofiqiies, 25tli imniv. of L'ccole francuibe d’cxtremo orient. 

10 Leipzig, 1927. 

11 Both Ksemendra and Somadeva apparently worked with a “Kasmirian” 
recension of the Itrhatkathu. That recension has added to the original Brhat- 
koiha some episodical matter discernible even to an ordinary reader, notably 
Books. V, VI, IX, XII, XIV, XVI in the Maiijari; there is no reason to suppose 
that, sp far as the tale of the Nandas was concerned, any considerable modification 
hud beon*'lnade, 
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siita applied to Candragupta refers to his connexion •with the real. 
Nanda, that is, before his dead body was (as the story relates) possessed 
by Indradatta. But, if this were so, how is it that the BrliathathCi- 
mailjnn alwoys refers to the real Nanda simply as Nanda, and how 
is it tliat tlie prirvn-Nnnd/t- is mentioned only in connexion with 
Candragupta ? I)r. Stein demurs to my drawing a parallel betwoen the 
expressions 'pfirva-Nanddh and iiara-Nandnh meaning, respectively, 
“the Earlier Nandas” and “the Later Nandas.’’ He says (p. f3(!l) ; 
“The correlative for piirva is niiara or para, and never vara, which 
means in connection with Nanda only : ‘the new Nanda’ i.e., the sup- 
posed Nanda.’’ But the expression nara-Nanda finds no place in the 
livhatlailu'i accouni : it occurs in the dynastic enumeration presented 
by Some J^uravas: and in tlie Sinlialese (')ironicles. Its perverted sense 
as “the nine Nandas’’ did not grow uj) “within a generation between 
the nth and r.^tli century A.l).,’’ ns Dr. Stein would have me admit 
(p. 3G0) ; it “g'rew' iq)’’ much earlier as the Sinhalese Chronicles testify, 
but it failed to obscure the tradition, handed down to the Bvhathailtd 
(2nd-3rd century A.D.) as preserved to us in the Sanskrit redactions, 
that Candragupta was a pilrva-Nanda-unta. It is indeed significant tliat 
the Brhatkathd does not speak of “nine’’ Nandas; tlie stream of tradi- 
tion represented by it was obviously not yet contaminated by the per- 
verted interpretation of naca as “nine”. To the mediaeval Sanskrit 
redactors of the Brhalhiihd, that interpretation was probably not 
unknown. We must admire their good sense in not permitting them- 
selves to import it into the Bai.saci account they were working upon. 
They found, in the raisad original, some expression which, tliey 
thought, could be best rendered as pOrtut-Nanda-ania. We do not know, 
of course, what the original expression actually was. But we have no 
reason to doubt that they give us a bona jide rendering, in purva-Nunda- 
.snia, particularly since the rendering is found in Ksemendra as w'ell as 
in Somadcva. The context, .speaking as it does, of the succession of 
Candragupta, the jmrva-N anda-sxtta , to a king named simply as Nanda, 
condones the inference that Candragupta is alluded to here as a des- 
cendant not of Nanda but of a “previous” or an “original” Nanda as 
distinguished from the Nanda uprooted by Canakya. It is quite usual 
to speak of “previous” kings as purvo ; the Mtulrd-Rdk^asa itself (Act 
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I, after V, 21) furnishes an example : Canakya : hhoh Iresthin alam 

dsamkayn. bhitdh 'piirva-rd}a-p\irusu}} deddntaram vrajanti. The 

same drama (Act IV, V. 15) speaks also of : Maury e nave rdjani. 

Wjhen, therefore, Mahapadraa usurped the throne, he would naturally 
he regarded as a new king and hence described as a nava rt'ijd; while 
his •predecessors would be known as purvn^-rdiCmah . And, wlien he and 
his successors proceeded to affect the style “Nanda” which his prede> 
cessors had adopted, people would naturally distinguish him and his 
successors as nava-Nando-rajanali from liis predecessors who would be 
described as pMrva-Naiula-rdjdnah . The fame of Mahapadma as a 
powerful warrior-monarch added to his ruthless policy towards other 
rulers, probably helped to cast into the shade of oblivion the name and 
fame of his immediate i)redecessors ; it is by a lucky cbance that we find 
])reserved to us, in the tirhathailul , an allusion to the Rarlier Nandas, 
We' need not be puzzled to explain why Candragupta, although 
he belonged to the (kiarlier) Nanda stock, did not continue this dynas- 
tic style; the style, having been affected by the low-born Mahapadma 
and his line, had acquired odious associations. In the same way, in our 
own days, the name of the House to which the Sovereign of England 
belongs was changed, after the Anglo-Ocrman war, from “Hanover” 
to “Windsor.” 


(VII) 

Upon the status of the Mauryas, Buddhist evidence throws some 
light which we cannot well ignore. In the Dicydraddna, for which a 
date later than the 3rd century A.l). cannot be proposed, we come across 
two stories pointing to a k.satriya-origin tor the Mauryas. In one of 
them it is related how Viiidusara came to many the Brahmin lady wdio 
was later to become mother of Asoka. Soothsayers had foietold her 
imperial dignity. Her father assisted in fulfilling the prophecy by 
taking her to Vindusara’s court. Ladies of the royal harem took due 
note of the beauty of this new arrival, grew jealous and conspired in 
assigning to her the menial duties of a barber, hoping thereby to create 
an insurmovintable barrier between her and the king. Even then, the 
prophecy -must come true. Knowing her future, she improved her hand 
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in shaving the king who naturally one day offered her a boon. With 
astonishing alacrity, she desired union with him. “How can that be?,” 
asked Viudusara, “you are a barber-woman, while I am a king, 
a ksatriya, duly anointed.” Thereupon she revealed her history, and 
Yindusara made her his chief queen.** 

The other story is to this effect. Asoka w'as ill, and doctors -had 
failed. His queen Tisyaraksita, clever and iinscrupulous, requested a 
doctor to bring to her any patient who might be similarly affected. The 
request is met; and the unfortunate man’s stomach ripped open, only 
to expose a big worm (tapeworm?). To kill this worm, various pungent 
agencies are applied without avail till onion is given a trial, and at its 
touch the worm dies. This discovery leads the qiveen to entreat Asoka 
to eat onions and be cured. But the king avows his prejudice : “How 
can I, a ksatriya, cat onions?” To this his consort replies witli com- 
mendable tact: “You can do so, to save your life, certainly. Onion is 
here no more than a* medicine.” The persuasion prevails, and Asoka 
is whole again. 

It will be observed that, in both accounts allusion is made to the 
ksatriya-status of the Mauryas, not aggressively but incidentally, show- 
ing that the stories were no more fabrications designed to glorify Asoka 
or his ancestors, if indeed caste counted for much in Buddhist eyes. 
They have on the contrary the ring of a genuine tradition. They were 
at any rate accepted as genuine traditions in Buddhist circles, already 
before the 3rd century A.D. 


(VIII) 

To conclude. The Furanas, which beli ay the age of their redaction 
by bringing down the dynastic account to (he 83Gth year after the corona- 
tion of Mahapadma (425 A.D.) and no further*’, know nothing about 
Candragupta’s low birth but assert that his immediate predecessors, the 
nava-Na7idas, were 8fidra-born on tlie mother’s side. These nava- 
Nandas had, according to the Funmos, themselves been preceded by two 

12 t'f. Itajeiulralal Mitra, S' rpalpse/ Buddhist TAteraiiire, p. 0. 

13 -I A, SB., 192o, pp. 211 If. 
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kings named iVaniZi-vardhana and Malia-iV«nfZ?’. The Brhatkathd, as 
preserved in two Sanskrit redactions, agreeably to the Purdnas, re- 
presents as a Sudra the Nanda king who immediately preceded 
Candragupta; but it does not ascribe a Sudra origin to Candragupta 
himself who is moreover described as a scion of the parm-Namlds, that 
is, ^8 I think, the earlier Nanda-line represented by A^«;u7/’-vardbaua and 
Mabu-iV«:/uZ/. The Kaitfiliya AihJiasdstm ascribes (Bk. VIII, ch. 2) 
to Candragupta’s minister a view higlilg hostile to low-horn cuul non- 
hereilitarg 'inonarchs. The Divgdvadana represents troth Viudusara and 
Asoka, the son and grandson of Candragupta, (as we know from other 
sources) as ksatriyas. Would it be wise to discard these converging 
testimonies and pin our faith on a iricture drawn in tlie Mudrd-Rdksasa, 
a drama abounding in historical absurdities? The play makes Candra- 
gupta’s immediate predecessors the Nandas, high-born, against every 
evidence, a position rightly rejected by Dr. 0. Stein. When it makes 
Candragupta himself low'-born, does it deserve greater reliance? I leave 
it to the scholars to judge. 


IIahit Krishna Dec 



Hindu Theatre 

{An interpretation of Bliaratu's second Adhydyu) 

In this papert I shall (ry to reconstruct the technical architectural 
Jiature of Hindu Theatre as detailed by Bharala. The text of the 
N dUjasdsi ni is very much confused and often inaccurate or inadequate, 
so is the commentary AhliinavahlulidtJ,^ recently being published in tlie 
Gaekwad Oriental Series. Yet both the text and the commentary to- 
gether give us some detailed idea about the professional theatre of those 
days. 

Dr. i*. K. Acliarya iias not given any iisetul inforjiiatioji about 
the arch i tec tine of the Hindu theaire, in his> excellent Dictionari/ of 
Hindu Arcliitcctnrcr In the vast architectural literatuie known to tlie 
ancient Indians/^ there does not seem to be any woj’k, with the single 
exception of no, whicti treats of the theatre and its details. 1 

shell lierein try to describe tlie tJieatre, as far as possible, in 
Bharata\s own words, putting the necessary explanatory notes from 
Abhiuavagupta within [ ] brackets : and I shall reserve my discus- 

sions and comments for the supplementary notes at the end of this 
article. I subjoin tliree plans of the three varieties of the theatre as 
described liere.* 

t After .submitting in January last, this paper for publieatiou to tlic editor, 

I liave come across an article ‘Tlieatre AiH^liitectiire in Ancient India^ by M'r. V. 
Kaghavan, printed in a recent issue of ‘Triveni' published in last May or June. 
It will be seen that our treatment of the subject runs on independent lines ; the 
view about the Uangasir.sa taken liy Mr. Jlaghavan, though higlily plausible, is 
not clearly seen from the text. 

1 J have relied upon the edition in the Gaekwad Oriental Series, which also 
publishes, for the first time, a portion of the commentary Ahhinavabfiurath 

2 A Bictionnnj of Hindu Architecture, by Dr. P. K. Acharya, 1927, Allahabad. 
(Henceforth abbreviated as DHA). 

DHA in Appendix I notes more than one hundred and seventy works 
dealing^ more or le,s,s, with architecture. 

* These w'ero drawn, according to my suggestions, by ]\fr. K. C. Pandya, 
B.E., for which kindness I am indebted to him. I am also obliged to Dr. ,S. K. De 
of the Dacca University for going through this paper and making certain 
suggestiona. 
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The Theatre 

There are three types of tlie theatre (1) Vikrsta^, (2) Caturasra and 
(3) Tryasra. Each of these types, again, may be divided into Jyesthdy 
Madhya and Avara, Each type may be measured in Hastasor Dandas. 
[Abhinava, on the 8th verse, notes two opinions about these 
types. According to one oi)inion Vikrsia is Jyestha, Caturasra is 
Madhya and Tryasra is Aval a. Second opinion divides eacli of the 
first types into Jyestha, Madhya and Avai'a, thus yielding nine types 
which when measured in Hastas or Dandas would be eighteen in all.'"’] 

Jyestha may be 108 cubits^ in length, Madhya 04, and Avara 32. 
Out of these types, Jyestha may be used in the case of gods, Madhya 
in the case of kings and Avara in the case of ordinary people. 
[Abliinava explains: Jyestha may be used in the case of dramas where 
gods are heroes, as in Dima etc., Madhya when kings are heroes as in 
Prakarana etc., and Avara when ordinary persons are heroes as in 
Bhana, Prahasana etc.] 

Out of all these types, Madhya is proper for mortals. It may be 
04 cubits in lengtli and 32 cubits in breadth/ The theatre must not be 


4 Vikrsia seems to have been used in tlie sense of rectangular, for Abhijiava 
explains tJie term at p. oO thus: ‘vibhageiui krsto iia tu catarasru diksu samyena.’ 
Moreover the measurements given by the Ndfua^i'usira also point to its rectangular 
nature, for they are in the case of Vikpstamadhya, 01x32 and so on. Caturasra is 
used in the sense of square and Tryasra of a triangle, though Caturasra would 
etymologically mean a rectangle. Gujarati, oven to-day has ‘Coras’ which means 
a square and which is a direct evolutc of caturasra, tlie process being, caturasra — 
caurassa=:coras. 

5 Abhinava accepts this view and looking to the context of the whole Adhyaya, 
this view of the nine divisions seems to be the correct one; yet the NdfyosCistra has 
two verses, repeated twice (J.3-14, 25-26), which, very clearly propound the fir.st 
view, lint these verses seem to have been interpolated, as Abhinava has not 
commented upon them at both the places. 

6 The table of these measurements as given in the text is this — 8 aniis=:l 
raja : 8 rajas = l vfila ; 8 valas = l liksa ; 8 lik.sas = l yuka : 8 yukAs = l yava : 8 yavas 
*=1 ahgula : 24 aiigiilas = l hasta : 4 hastas = l danda. This list substantially agrees 
with the one given in Kautilya’s ArtluiMstra. 

7 The above-mentioned (note 5) nine varieties will be these: Vikrstajycstha- 
108 x 64; Vikrstamadhya = 64x32 ; Vikr8tavara = 32x 16. Caturasra jyestha « 
108x108; Caturasramadhya=68x64 ; Caturasravara = 32x32. Tryasra] ye§tha, 
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• bigger than this, because otlierwise, it will loose its accoustic properties. 
If the Mandapa is very extensive, words uttered woiild become faint 
and indistinct. 

In constructing such a house, the soil must be first examined. It 

must be even, steady, hard and l)lack or white. The whole field must 

• 

Tryasramadliya, Tryasravara. (I have not given the ineafciurements of the Tryasra 
typo as no clear indication of the same is seen in tlie text.) All those measurements 
given here by me are in accordance with the lOtli verse of the text. That verse 
explicitly states that Jyestha is 108, Madhya is 64 and Avara is 82 cubits in 
length, which apparently means that each of the Jyestha types, should begin 
with 108 cubits. According to this understanding I have given the measurements 
above, but they are quite irrelevant looking to the wliole discussion in the paper. 
In the second Adhyaya, verses 20-90 de.scribe the theatre of 64x82 cubits, which 
the author of the JSnfjdsdHtm calls Vikrsta; and further on tlie text says that 
there must be Madhya type only amongst mortals. Connecting both these state- 
ments 1 take this type of 64x82 to be Vikrstamadliya type. Then verses 91-105 
describe the type of 32x32, which the author (‘alls by the name of Caturasra : 
this also, I take to be Caturasramadhya on the same understanding. But it will 
be noted that the measuromonts given by me above, are not in conformity with 
file Caturasramadhya type as just noted. Both these statements can be har- 
monised, I think, in only one way. I quote three verses in this connection. 

^ wri I 
s[r?t I 

It will be remembered that in two of the verses taken by us as interpolated, 
Vikrsta was equated with Jyestha, Caturasra with Madhya and Traysra with 
Avara. That statement would ho relevant by itself, but if it is taken in con- 
nection with these three verses just cited, there will be good harmony in the 
whole construction. Verse 9 expressly states that Jyestlia etc. are the pranianas 
of Vikrsta etc. and verses 10 gives these measurements. Connecting both those 
verses we may say" that Vikrsta has the Jyestha measurements, which is 108 cubits; 
therefore its varieties should begin with 108 thus: Vikrstajyes^ha^ 108x64, 
Viksrtamadhya= 64x82, Vikrstavara =32x16. So also connecting verses 9 and 
10, Caturasra will have Madhya masuremeiits i.e. its varieties will begin with 64 
thus : • Caturasrajyest-ha ;= 64 x 64, Caturasramadhya = 32 x 32, and Caturasavara = 
16x16.* I think that this is the only way to harmonise these otherwise conflicting 
statements. • 
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be plougliecl witli a plough, and bones, nails, skulls and such other 
things must be taken out. Then in Pusya constellation, it must be 
measured witli a white string, which may be made of Karpasa, Balva, 
Munja or Valkala and must have no joints. 

In dividing the Vikrstamadhyai type of G4x32 cubits the following 
points should be noted. Its entire length of G4 cubits may he divided 
into two equal parts. These parts again should be divided into two. In 
this last Eaiigasir.sa" should be constructed.® 

Thus after the foundation, walls may be consti’ucfed and tlve 
golumns may be placed in Eohini or Sravana constellation. In this (I 
understand liahga by this and not the whole field) in the Agui (orner 
the Brrdimanastambha may be placed at the bottom of which white 

8 Abhinava nx'plains Hangasir.sa thus: ('p. 57 pvavimidm pdtrdndni 

cdntastfiunam and iurther on as (p. 63) iafpdtninCnn vi.^rCinfjiai Cifiacchafani 
ca guptyai rahgasya .^obhdycii raugofirnh JcdTyam. 

9 This is not quite clear. Abhinava says : After dividing the length of 
04 cubits into two, the field of 32 cubits should also be divided into two, thus 
getting two divisions of 16x32. Out of these two, dividing the latter division of 
16x32 into two, Rahgasirsa may be made of eight cubits in length. Behind it 
the Nepathyagrha of 16x32 may be made. But if wo follow this, wc must divide 
the portion (in Fig. 1), where I have shown the Nepathyagrha, into two and 
make llahgasirsa in tho back portion of those divisions and must place 
Nepathyagrha itself outside it i.e. outside the field of 64x32. Moreover, according 
to this the plan of the audience-hall will bo of 48x32. All this seems to be 
improper; therefore, sticking to the original and interpreting it rather freely, I 
have .supposed the divisions as shown in Fig. 1. f, therefore, note here the 
original verses and tlie commentary thereon: 

it ggq g > 

On the whole the arrangement seems to bo like this: 32x32 cubits ==Rahga. 
Then there will be portion of 8x32 which will contain Rahgapitha (8x16) and 
the Mattavaranis (8x8 each). Behind it there will be Rahga^ir^a (8x32) and 
behind it Nepathyagrha of 16x32. It will bo noted that further on (verses ^1-105) 
the same plan is followed in Caturasramadhya tj^’pe. Thus the arrangement out- 
lined here seems to he satisfactory. 
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• things like milk, gliee etc. may be thrown: in the Nairtya, the 
K.satriyastambha with everything red, like clothes, garlands etc. : in the 
Vayavya, the Vaisyastambha with everything yellow and in the I^ana, 
the ftiidrastambha with everything dark, blue may be placed. Moreover 
at the bottom of each column various metals, too, were to be placed. 
I’h’en the columns, doors, walls and the toilet-room may be constructed. 

On both the sides of Rangapitha, two Mattavaranis^® may be cons- 
tructed (Fig. 1). It should have four columns. [Abhinava explains : 
The Mattavaranis may be square in form and 8x8 in measure. Apart 
from these two Mattavaranis, Raiigapitha will be 8x16.] These two 
Mattavaranis and llahgapitha should be higher (than the auditorium) 
by one and a lialf cubit. “ After thus constructing the Mattavaranis 

10 The text is not clear as to the nsc of Mattavaranis. Dr. Acharya {DIIA.^ 
p. 492) has a word ‘Matt*avaraiia’ which lie takes to bo ^entablature.’ But it 
does not fit in here. It is quite evident that the IMattavaranis were some special 
portions of Raiigapitha. They do not serve the purpose of the modern wings, 
for that is the sense assigned to Kahgasirsa by Abhinava as quoted above. 

11 In this connection the Natysastra has: (2, 67-C8a) 

Abhinava has the following to comment: 

The interpretation of the text is rendered doubtful by the word ^rahga- 
man(jnpa’ used in 68a. AVhat does it refer to — rangapitha or the anditoriuin ? 
Oommentary of Abhinava apparently notes two distinct interpretations: according 
to one the Mattavaranis were one and a naif cubit higher than the Rangapitha; 
according to the other view, which seems to be Abhinava s also, Raiigapitha and 
Mattavaranis had the same heiglit. This second view on the whole seems to bo 
the correct one, lor it would be rather unnatural to find Raiigapitha, which would 
be the centre of all action, to be lower than the Mattavaranis. Moreoyer, if 
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and Raiigapitha Rangasirsa with six planks should be consfructed.” 
{Abhinava explains: In the wall, common to Nepathyagrlia and 
Eahga.4irsa two pillars, having a mutual distance of 8 cubitvS should first 
be placed. By their side two other pillars, with a mutual distance of 
4 cubits should be placed. These will be four: and the U])per and lower 
planks: thus six.] At this place (of six planks) two doors (for the “ex- 
it to, and entry from, the Nepatliyagrha) should be made. 

In filling up the ground, earth without logs and grass may be used. 
This black earth must be dug with a plough drawn by two white bulls. 
The driver and the carriers should not be deformed. Thus the 
Ilangasirsa should be made. Surface should not be kurniaprstha or 
matsyappstha. Rangasirsa, clean like the surface of a mirror, is praised. 
In thifc^ (vsurface of (he Rangasirsa) vajras should be paved in tlie hast, 
vaiduryas in the South, pravala in the North and gold in the middle. 

After thus completing the Rangasirsa, woodwork may be (‘om- 
menced. It nnist have iiha, pratyfilia, sahjavana, various birds and 
beasts, salabhaiijika, nirvyfiha, kuhara, vedikii, various other arrange- 
ments, yantra, jala, gavaksa, pitha, dharani and kapotiili. It should be 
decorated by various columns supported on different kinds of pavements. 

After the woodwork, the walls should be comideted. In doing so 


the Raiigapitha and IVIattuvaranis had the .same height, it would fit in with two 
other points. TJic graded seats of the auditorium require the last row of 
the seats to be equal in height with the llahgiipitha, according to Abhinava : and 
our suggestion that the Mattava ranis may have been used as Kaksas would also 
have some value only if we take it to have the same height as the Rahgapitha. 

Incidentally, T note that Rangasirsa was higher than the Rahgapitha in the 
Vikrstamadliya type and of the vsamo level in the Caturasramadhya type. See 
verse 304 (Second Adhyaya). 

12 The purpose of Raiigasir.sa has alrady heeii explained (note 8). Also it 
seems that there was no wall between the Rahgapitha and Rangasirsa and that 
there was a curtain instead (see above). Moreover in Adhyaya fifth verse seventh 
it has Ix'cn pointed out that musicians also should sit in the Rangasirsa thus: 
Mardahgika facing the oast, between the two doors of the Nepathyagrlia : Panavika 
on his left: Gayana (ka?) on the south of the Rangapifha, facing the north: 
Gayakis in front of him on the north, facing the south, and Vainika on their 
left, and on their right two Vamsakarikas. (These places have been shown by 
the respective figures in Fig. 1.). 

13 oFor pavement comp, VJtiA,^ p. 137. 
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it should be noted that neither a column nor a nagadanta nor a window 
nor a koiia nor a pratidvura should come just opposite a door.‘* 

The whole natyamaudapa must be cave-like*^ and it must have two 
bhumis. [There were varioiis opinions aboxit these two bhumis. Accord- 
ing to one view they were Rangapitha’s higher and lower portions, like 
the» modern cellar. (?) Second view was this: there must be another wall 
running all round the Mattavaranis, just as there are two walls with 
an intermediate passage for circumambulation in a temple. Tiiese were 
the two bhumis. According to still another view there was another 
maiullapa on the terrace : while others took it as a dvibhumi, for the 
text reads thus: iniijali siiilatjtihdkdro dvihliumir natyanurindapah. 
Abhinava’s view seems to be like this: From the Rahgapitha, whence 
the seats for the audience commence, to the exit-door bhumis should 
be made, each one higher than the former, the last having a height equal 
to the height of the Raugapitha, so that the rows of the seers may not 
cover one another.] There must be windows with gentle venti- 
lation in the mandapa so that it will be nirvata, and the uttered voice 
will be properly heard. After constructing the walls in such a manner 
that they may not hinder the accoustic properties of the hall, they 
(walls) may be besmeared. (inter side may be white-washed; and 
after the inside of the walls is besmeared, sprinkled over, and jtrojrerly 
levelled, paintings may be drawn on them. Mules, females, creepers 
etc. may be painted thereon. 

Thus the Vikrstamadhya theatre*' should be constructed. Now we 
shall discuss the nature of the Calurasramadhya type.** 

All the sides must be of 32 cubits each. (Fig. 2) All the details 
mentioned in the case of the Vikrstamadhya may be resorted to in 
the Caturasramadhya too. The walls may be made of bricks. On the 
Raugapitha there must be ten columns strong enough to bear the burden 
of the mandapa. [Abhinava explains: The whole field (32x32) 

14 Comm (IvCirena vuldhani iKiinsi>arasammiikhlhltuiomadhyait}, iw, 

kurydt. 

1C This shaim is apparently prelerred for accoustic properties. 

18 Vf. Comm, bliittihpo bhanga(saiikha)vdliikaiuktikCilepah 

17 Of. note 7 

18 Of.' note 7 
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sliould be divided, in its length and breadth, in eight parts thus inahing 
G4 squares, (4x4 each). In the middle of it, Rangapitha (8 x 8) should 
be made.^^ Behind it, there will remain a field, 12 cubits in breadth and 
82 cubits in length, out of which llahgasirsa (4x32) should be made. 
Behind it there may be made the Nepathyagidia (8x32)] (Fig, 2). 

In this, four columns should be placed willi regard to Rangapitha, 
at its four corners. Then one, four cubits distant from tlie Agni cor- 
ner, on the south of it; and one, four cubits distant from the Nairtya 
corner, also on the south of it. Thus two. kSo also in the north. Then 
on the lilast (of tlie Rangapitha), tw^o more columns each four cubits 
distant from tlie Isana and Agni corners respectively. Thus ten. (These 
ten columns have been sliown in Fig, 2). 

Outside these columns, seats of wood or bricks, fur the spectators 
may be arranged like the series of steps. Fach row must be one cubit 
liigher than the i)receding one, so that tlie specttitors may have a 
com])lete view^ of the Rangapitha. 

In tliis Raiiga, first six columns and then eight columns should be 
placed. [Abhinava explains : Two columns mutually eight cubits dis- 
tant and respectively four cubits distant from the two (;olumns placed 
on the south of the Rangapitha should be placed. Then one column 
should be i)laced four cubits distant from and on the south of the eastern 
column put by the side of the Agneya column. Thus in the north too. 
Tluis six] (These six columns are shown in FTg. 2). 

Abhinava explains the details about the other eiglit columns thus: 
one column, on the north of tlie southern wall, four cubits distant from 
the wall and the column already placed, should be placed in the eastern 


19 ill explaining the view of the Upadhyaya regarding columnation, Abhinava 
calls Rangapitha to be of 8xd2, which seems to include the Mattavaranis. But 
previously ho gives 8x8 as the nioasurcment of the ilangapitha. if now we want 
to apply the proportional measurement of Vikrst type to the Caturasra typo 
(Cf. verse 92) and if the Rangapitha is to be 8x8, then the Mattavaranis must 
measure 4x8 each. But verse 103 is clear in saying tliat Mattavaranis should be 
constructed according to the «neasureinent given before (pu/ i;aj>ra?/ulnarirrd/.s’fa 
kartmyd mattavarani). What is this purnapmi/ittno ? It cannot be ’the one 
given in the Vikrsta type that is 8x16. I have, however, shown the Mattavaranis 
in Fig. 2? as I understand them to be. 
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. direction. So also on tlie south of the north wall. Then two columns 
according to the parts of the Bahga, four cubits distant from the eastern 
wall. Thus eight. (These eight columns are shown in Fig. 2). 

The above view about the column-aiTangement seems to be that of 
Sankuka and others. Abhinava has also noted that according to some 
other writers these last columns should be in the Nepathyagrha. Abhi- 
nava, moreover, quotes some verses incorporating tlie view of the 
Vartikakrt : but these verses, as printed, are so fragmentary in character 
that it is very difficult to get any clear idea about the coliimnation 
thei*efrom. 

Calling this theatre (preksamandapa) Vandrasahodara^ according 
to the view of tlie (Jpadhyaya, Abhinava explaiins his (TJpadhyaya’s) 
view about the coliimnation thus : The theatre is divided in three parts, 
adhobhumi^^ rahgapitha and rahga. The first ten columns should be 
placed in the adhohhtlmi, I do not attempt to give its details here as, 
once more, the commentary is fragmentary at this place. Then the 
next six columns should be placed on the Rangapitha thus: tour 
columns, mutually four cubits distant, should be placed at the four cor- 
ners of the Rangapitha, which is 8x32. Then other two. Thus six. 
These (six) should he eight cubits distant. Then two tulas should be 
made in the Rangasirsa wliich will he 4 x 32. In each of these tulas four 
columns, mutually eight cubits distant, should be placed. Thus 
eight. 

Then the Nepatliyagrha may be constructed. Then one door for 
entering into Rangapitha should be placed. Another door for the 


20 It will bo seen that this accounts for six and not eight columns. Wc have 
shown the seventh and eigiith columns in Fig. 2 by interrogative marks. 

21 It has been mentioned before (cf. note 11) that Raiigapit-ha and 
JMattavaranis must be higher than the Rahga, and Raiigasirsa even higher than 
the Rangapitha, and as Rahga (auditorium) is separately mentioned in the 
view, I take Adhobhumi to be Nepathyagrha. But this whole portion of the 
commentary is so hopelessly confused that, thoiigli 1 have ventured the above 
suggestion, no coherent interpretation seems possible at this stage. 

22 • As the details of tlie first ten columns, according to Upadhyaya are not 
explicit, I have not given a separate figure for them. On the whole Abhinava^s 
first view; according to which we have drawn the Fig. 2 seems to bo reasoijable. 

SEFlklCBSS, 1932 
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entrance of tlie people should be placed in front. Tlie second door should 
be in the front of the Rahga.“* 

23 'J'he text has this : 

g I 

g[Rg iii'] g[f^ ^ i ^rstqfa- 

STJ^ ^TftnR% a qnw^qT^R a 

iW-X) ?fa» (5 h;!iW* g?fksT? 

^5T fRtqfefT?: sr%rfe i qa[5=«i^ srwrfiig^ l^r 

f gfRlrqT iFITTrT^J^?RTa*i^. I q5 agst? WiaM’JfS > 

'riiis nieany that according to Abliinava's view there were four doors thus : 
two as explained above (in the ncpathyagrha wall), one by which J>h(lrydnui<ld}/(i 
iidta ijarirdrah pro visa fi and one in the auditoriunn This is one view. But 
Abhiiiava also notes another view thus (p. 68) : 

I (nW) (?;«■ ^ 

gr T\m^ ffg vrafg i 

Tlie text, I think, should be read thus 

%q?:?PRqraq^q[ I =gq;RT^«i ( sr^r ;WfT (?j iRq^?R5R»! i 

Tliis view, then, iccogiiisos only three doors,— 2 from the Nc^pathyagrha and 
one in the auditorium. 

-But let us have a clearer view of the text itself regardless of the conimcn- 
tary. All the views are agreed as regards the two doors in the Nepathyagrlia 
wall. Hero again, two iiioie doors are proscribed, one as Natyasastra calls it 
‘rahgapitha'pravesanain’ and another in the auditorium. Now the ‘rahgapitha- 
pravosanani dvaram’ should mean a door in the wall between BaVigapitha and 
llahgasirsa; for the first two doors which are in the wall between Nepathyagrha 
and Hahga.sirsa, would lead to Bahgasir.sa and not to Itahgapitha ; but here is an 
explicit statement that it should lead to Rahgapitha, which forces us, [ think, to 
take a door somewhere in the wall between iUihgapitha and Bahgasirsa. There 
IS an injunction in the Ndiyumdra itself that some characters should enter by 
southern door and some by northern door (13-41). To which of two doors docs this 
refer Not to the doors iii tlie Nepathyagrha wall, for they will lead to Bahga- 
sirsa and not to .Rahgapitha. Now if wo understand one more door in the wall 
between Raiigasirsa and Rahgapitha, as above, that will not liclp, for how can 
the actors enter from two diirerent doors as noted above, if there was oyo door 
only, leading to Rahgapitha? Therefore, 1 venture to make a suggestion.^ If wo 
take this singular in ‘eka dvaram’ as a collective use, as is done by Abhinava, 
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In the Caturasra, the Eangapitha should be of 8 cubits (8x8), Also 
two Mattavaranis of the same measure as given before, should be made 
by the side of the Vedika.^^ Ilahgasirsa, should be raised in the Vikrsta 
type and even in the Caturasra type. 

Now the characteristics of tlie Tryasra type. It should be tryasra 
i.e% triangular: in the middle of which the Rahgapitha should be tri- 
angular only. In such a theatre, the door also should be in the same 
corner: and the other (door) should be made at the back of the 
Rahgapitha. With regard to tlie walls, columns etc. in this type of the 
thea*tre the details as given for Caturasra sliould l)e followed, 

Side-lifjhfs 

1 It has been noted before that tlie &iliuiratna has some discus- 
sion about the theatre. But when we compare the description given 
above with that of the Silp(irattui\y it will, at once, be seen 
that the Silparatnd tries to describe the Natyamandapa which was 
usually attached to the Royal palace, while the N dtyasdstra describes 
the usual theatres which were mostly meant for the ordinary people. 
It is a recognised fact that the rich ancient Indian kings had pleasure 
gardens, small theatres etc. attached to their spacious palaces, generally 

wo may uiidorsiand two doors which would load to llaiigapitha. Those two doors 
would be distinct from the two doors in the Nepathyagrha wall ; and these two 
doors leading to J^aiigapitha, would most probably be in tlic partition wall 
between the two Mattavaranis and Haiigasirsa (for there was no wall between 
the llaiigapitha and Ilahgasirsa, as itl had a curtain). Thus we can explain the 
two different doors for the entrance of the actors, because at 13, 41 Natjjtisdstra 
uses the terms pdi\U'(^di'dr(uniithotf(uain and iKlrsvuddmm tii (Inks/inam^ 
which would suggest two doors on the two sides evidently leading to the two 
Mattavaranis, which formed a part of the Eaiigapitha. This may also explain 
Kaksavibhaga (see above.). 

If we believe in the suggestion made above that the curtain had no place in 
our ancient theatre but was added later on, then the view of three doors to our 
theatre would be the earlier one, as, then, the two doors in the Nefpathyagrlia 
wall would naturally lead tho characters in the presence of the audience. The 
view of five doors~-2 in the Nepathyagrha wall, 2, in the wall between Rariga- 
.4irsa and Rahgapitha, and one in tho auditorium — would be later i.e. would 
refer tu that time when the curtain was added to our theatre. 

24 .Cf. note 19. 

25 ISit)>aratnay T8S., 1920, ed. by T. Ganapati Sastri. , 
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for the diversion of their queens. That the Silpardtna describes such 
a theatie, is borne out by the following : 




Hero nrtta is meant as nfitya, though often it would seem that only 
nrtta was meant. I am appending herewith the relevant verses from the 
^ilparatna (See Appendix I.). Inspite of the text being hopeless, it 
will be seen tliat the general plan described tlierein corresponds to' the 
plans as given by the iVdlyamutra. 


2 I have noted three types of theatre as described by Bharata. 
The Bhfirapmkdmnam, however, has ihe following three types: 
Caturasra, Tryasra, and Yrlta. Tlioy are defined by (^aradatauaya 
thus : 

m ffn^ \ 

m Tin: H I 

hi m TfflUgq: 

But no measureinents arc given in this connection by the author. 
Evidently these are the types of theatres attached to lioyal palaces. 



4 It seems that Mdnasdra,^^ a very comprehensive treatise on 
Indian Architecture, has a chapter on this type of theatre attached to 
lioyal palaces. Dr. P. K. Acharya summarises the chapter as follows: 

“It (madhyaraugavidhaua) is j)rovided with dwarf pillars or 
pilasters (ahghri-i)rxda) and consists of various members (masuraka, vedi, 
maneka, kuttima, upapitha etc.) and with eight or sixteen ksudra- 
nasL The upper portion is adorned with figures of leographs (vyali) 


26 Loc. cit., p. 199. 

27 Bhuvapral.dsana, GOS., 1930. 

28 fM.anmd.ra, ed. by Dr. P. K. Acharya, 1914, 
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gnd crocodiles (makara). From the last but one verse of the chapter 
it is evident that there must be a close connection between the mukta- 
prapahga, on the one hand and the simhasana, the makara-torana and 
kalpa-vrksa, on the other hand, the latter three subjects being discussed 
in the immediately preceding and the following chapters. 

• it will be seen that the materials used for the mukta- 

prapaiiga etc. are wood, stone, brick (terra-cotta?) and various kinds of 
metals (loha, literally iron).” 

The above account however, does not furnish any specific details 
aboul the theatre. 

Before concluding this paper, I wi.sh to place before the learned 
world two or three points for clarification; 

1 The question whether our theatre had a roof or it was, like the 

Greek theatre, open overliead, has not been touched by the Natya- 
.‘io.stra; but there are indications wliich would force us to 

admit the existence of some kind of roof. In the section on 

column-arrangement the Ncityasastra requires the columns to be 

sastd mandapudlulrmie (2, 94) and di-dhunmandapadharane (2, 97), 
which would indicate that there was a roof. This is ciorroborated by the 
fact that Bharata praises a : sailaguhakara’ (2, 84) theatre, which, too, 
would suggest a roof : and Abhinava, in explaining, why the theatre 
should not be too wide or too narrow, stresses on the point of its pro- 
perties of resounding {anura\mna, p. 54), which again points to a roof. 
The Natya.4astra itself frequently uses the term ndtyainandapa for the 
theatre. All this, I think, sliows that there was a roof to our theatre. 

2 The position of curtain in our theatre is doubtful, for the 
N cityamstra has no specific statement witli regard to it. Neither the 
term ‘pati’ nor the term ‘yavanikat occurs in the second Adhyaya, 
though ‘yavanika’ is apparently, known to the Ndtyamstra , as it occurs 
at 5, 11-12. Of course this may suggest an earlier character of the con- 
tents of the second Adhyaya. Though I do not know on what gmunds 
Keith and others put the curtain between Eahgasirsa and Rangapitha, 
I havp come across a refei'ence in Abhinava’s commentary explaining 
its position thus : yavanikd rangapithatacchirasormadhye (p. 212), but 
there is ‘no reference which gives it a character of parting frojn the 
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middle. I think, this character given by European scholars to ‘pati,’ in 
explaining stage-direction ‘apatiksepena’, has no ground. Moreover it 
is believed tliat the word ‘yavanika’ takes its origin from the practice of 
using foreign cloth for the curtain. In this connection Dr. S. K. De 
writes to me : “I have found in some Mss. and printed texts of some 
Sanskrit dramas, the word ‘yavanika’ is given as ‘yamanika’. I sup- 
pose that this is the true form, of the word, as the word then etymologi- 
cally, would mean ‘a covering or a curtain’ from root yam, to 
restrain.” I think that the above suggestion is probable for there is 
no sense in deriving ‘yavanika’ from the above-mentioned practice. If 
the idea of curtain was not borrowed from tlie (jreeks, why should the 
material be borrowed? There is, l)y the way an attempt made to derive 
‘yavanika’ from root yu, yunoti avrnoti anaya iti (Commentary to 
KuHanhnatnm, od. by T. M. Tripathi, 2). 359). 

In this connection there is one other doubtful point. Had our 
theatre more than one curtain at any time or was the curtain ever raised? 
Damodaragupta in tJie Kuffaiunwfam describes the performance of 
Ratnavali, wherein, tJie following occurs: The king with Vidusaka is 
on tlie rangapiflia. Two maids come and after much dancing and 
delivering the message to the queen, go way hahli fivdtar ja vuniJa'mtarite) . 
After that the queen’s entrance is tlius described : (ipanltatiniskannl 
idto’bJtdvannrpasiitd sanuiia cctjjd. 'VVhat does tliis mean? The com- 
mentator says: opaiulu t>i laaharini ilunkrtn pdl idcc]iddak((javaniku 
ynyCi tadrii (tbliavatd^ 

Was the curtain, then, actually durikrta or a 2 >anita ? It seems tlie word 
apanlta, in the text, is unmistakable. May it be that the curtain was 
actually removed wholly at .some time in the ])rogiess of the act? We 
often find in the extant San.skrit dramas tlie stage-direction ‘ne 2 )athye.’ 
Now if the curtain, which was supjiosed to be between the llangaiiitha 
and Itaiiga.slrsa, was down all the while what would be the propriety of 

29 The A'tt (;/«««.< tie lias a ilouhtfiil plirasc, vvliicli too, seems to be pointing to 
the ciirtaia being removed or it may even refer to a drop eurtain, 1 am not sure. 
But liere is the reference dhruvayum s<im.vttfihCiM potc (•iiimpaka)safCt(te)k(iryal), 
pravekih pdfrunum iHindrthurassaumhliavah XII, 2-3; and because the absence 
of the curtain would also be indicated by the practice of the musicians sitting in 
the Rahga.sirsa : there will be no sense in their sitting behind the curtain. 
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Ijlie word ‘nepathye’? Nepaihyagrha, as we know, was situated behind 
llahga^irsa ; and as Rahgasirsa would be divided trom Rahgapitha by 
the curtain, it would be the place where, if the curtain w'as down all the 
while, speeclies from behind the curtain should be uttered. But this 
apparently cannot be meant by the word ‘nepathye’, which must refer 
to Nepatliyagrha. Therefore the stage-dii’ection ‘nepathye’ must have 
come into vogue at a time when the curtain was raised : or may it not, 
more, probably, be reminiscent of a time when our theatre had no cur- 
tain, which then w'e shall have to take as added later on? This last 
ailerhative is more probable l)ecause according to the original plan of 
the theatre as given in the second Adhyaya, it liad no place in the 
theatre, and be(;ause the absence of the curtain would also be indicated 
by the practice of tlie musicians sitting in the Rahgasirsa: there will 
be no sense in their sitting behind the curtain. 

That there was no drop-curtain to our theatre seems to Ite clear 
eJiough, though the reference from Bharata, just ciuoted would suggest 
otlierwise, from the peculiar ending of the acts in our extant dramas. 
Our acts never ended with any incident which may be called dramatic 
or sudden a,s is often the case in our modern dramas. Prof. Hudson 
has draw'll attention to the similar condition of the Oreek theatre and 
the acts in all our Sanskrit dramas end usually by some description 
of the time of (lie day or bj? some other quiet suggeston to the characters 
on the stage to exit. Tliis peculiar time endings of our acts are due to 
the absence of the drop-curtain. 

3 There is one passing reference in Ndf!ja,s(lf<tia whicli puzzles me 
to some extent. In 13tli Adliyaya, which has been designated by Abh- 
inava as Kaksyadliyaya, though in tlie printed copies we find it called 
as Karayuktidhanuivyaujaka, it is stated: 

^ I 
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'^sp# ^ I 




^ m ^i%g* ^ i 

sfe ^ Tlf f I 

qjOTr^ srf^ai^ i ?n: §^[3R«!T?f: i 


^ 3 JFS^I 





While explainiug the two floors from Nepathyagrha, Ahhi- 
nava points out that tliese should he placed kaksyavilfhagena. What is 
this kaksya? Whis Rarigapitha actually divided into certain parts to 
represent different jdaces, as enumerated above in verses 4-7? But 
then the third verse which seems to mean that in the absence of kaksa- 
vibhaga it should be shown or represented (nirdesya) by means of 
circumambulalion on the rahgapitha or rahga, which term is here used in 
the sense of rahgapitha. The usual stage-direction ‘parikramya’, sO' fre- 
cpiently seen in our Sanskrit dramas would support this. The same 
absence of kaksavibhaga is indicated by verse 8, wherein it is stated : 
“As there are no kaksas, those characters who enter first should 
be considered as in the inner ai)artment, those who enter afterwards 
would be in the outer apartments and thosei who enter still later should 
stand facing the south.’’ This too would point to the absence of kaksa. 
Also the statement in verse 6 that those places should be known by 
varnana suggests kaksabhava, but verse 4 again raises a doubt, for 
we are to understand gardens etc. by kaksavibhaga. But if there 
were no kaksas, as it seems, why then does Abhinava prescribe 
doors kaksavibhag'ena? Or was the kaksavibhaga imaginary? Or may 
it, after all be the function of the Mattavaranis, which were in a sense 
distinct from the Rahgapitha and yet formed a part of it? If we accept 

i 

Abhinava’s second view that E-angapitha and Mattavaranis had the 
same height this would be rendered possible. 
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1 I append, here, the relevant verses from the Silparatna (TSS), 
p. 201, verses 60-67. 

fsrai^sfwn ft 

#0gl qrf II §0 II 

^5csiw: l 

q^ q ^ uRife^i-iiui i- 

^^q5^s§ qT^'3»Tit a ^ w^ 
gq^ ^qr g^: | 

(?) ^tort^s^qr 

5 qi 3 q^ f^qs^q II || 

rratsfq q^- 

5rqs;qvniT =q fq«lFliq9[I fw^ll II 
Tlpi wlyftrfft: 5Wl^5l JM- 

qr^ II II 


fq^i l feqk iq*l^q^?5iw q^ II \l( II 

^sfrtjT #1^ jn'SjiTo^^ i 

??wFra: lU^ ii 
h^m qi isife \ 
qigG^XTsisiFn^ g?pn’583<Ji^l5?n5^ll 
m wi^^Mijsw q^ ^ qqW^ii II 
t.H.Q., septeAbbb, 1932 
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2 In the course of our survey we have seen that rich kings had 
small theatres attached to their palaces. Sangltaratnakara has a des- 
cription of the seat-arrangement in such a theatre, which will be of 
interest in the present paper. I therefore, quote below the verses 
describing the seat-arrangement. (Sangitaratndkam, ASS, VII, 
1351-61.). 

II || 

^WN%: I! 

^W^S?rft3T# 51^11 II 

SWHWt II 

g II II 

g qfluo^g^Ri^ii 

^ #w^n;mTJ%n5M^A!w. ii ii 

feifywi: ^if^s?cf:3nf^ II 

^ 5 : WTTt § II II 

3 i%[T II 

tew: H \^t(q II 


mi qr 5 ^i qf^:2nti'wjtwj’ 11 11 

3?f^ ^l ^ II 

3TfTS3T5^ ^l«^: g^?f: ^I^SIWm: || ^^^0 || 

II n 

The arrangement will be somewhat like that as in the annexed chart ; 
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APPENDIX ir 

(Here I have given the senses ascribed to various technical ternu 
used during the course of this paper, mostly according to DHA.). 

.uha= uppermost portion of a column. 

^ pratyuha= lowermost portion of a column. But uha and prafyuha, 
are apparently supi)ilementary to one another e.g. inverse and obverse 
sides of a carved lotus may represent iiha and pratyuha, respectively. 
8anjavana = A rectangular shape. 

. salabhah jika = Statuettes. 
nirvyuha=A cross circle. 
kuhara = A window, interior window, 
vedika- Pedestal. 

yantra = An architectural member of the bed-stead, a band, so DHA, 
but here, obviously, it must refer to some other design, 
jala — latticed window. 

gavaksa=a sort of latticed window, witli designs like the eyes of a 

cow. 

pitha= pedestal, so DHA, but it seems that there must be some 
dijSerence between vedika and pitha. May not vedika be a portion lower 
than pitha? 

dharani = a type of pillar, a roof, a tree, a kind of tree of which 
pillars are constructed. 

kapot^i=a pegion-house, crown- work, fillet, gable-edge, cornice. 
nagadanta=DHA believes this to be a type of window resemMing 
the hood of a serpent. Abhinava says ; ‘nagadantam stambhordhvanica- 
sthamiiakain putrikadharanartham gajamukham iti kecit.’ 
kona=a kind of house, so DHA. (?) 
praiidvara = ‘avantara dvara’ so Abhinava. 

8tambha= column. For detailed information about stambha see 
DHA, under that word. 

tula=A balance, a moulding of the column, a mouth, a beam, but 
none of these senses is suitable here. 

dvara = doior, for some interesting details about door see DHA, 
unde? that word. 


D, B. Mankap 



Krsna and Jarasandha* 

• • • 

In the Mahdbhdratn, at least in its present final form, Krsna, though 
not the hero, is the most striking figure. He appears almost on every 
important occasion to help, advise, instruct or console the Paiidavas and 
most of their important achievements are* represented to be due to his 
guidance. In fact, he has been so intricately connected with the 
Pandavas that it is now almost impossible to conceive a form of the 
Malidhhdrata without Krsna. To say that lie was not jn’esent in the 
original MahdbhdraUi and was added only in the later editions of the 
work is merely a guess-work, practically unsupported by the extant 
evidence. 

However, a close and critical study reveals the absence of a harmo- 
nious uniformity in the narration of various details of Krsna’s life and it 
appears, however indistinctly, that Kysna has passed through different 
stages of development in the Mahdb/idrata-. Of course, the aim of the 
author or the authors of the Malidhhdrata in its present form w’as certain- 
ly to »'epresent Kr.sna as the god of gods and therefore essentially divine, 
born amongst men as an incarnation of Vi.snu, the Supreme God. It 
naturallyi follows that one of this description mu.st be invested with all 
supreme and divine powers and attempts are throughout visible repre- 
senting Krsna in such colours. Yet there are in the Mahdblidrata 
descriptions and allusions, though very rare, whore Krsna appears in a 
form which is not quite in harmony with the supremely divine character 
attributed to him and which, in fact, is nothing but purely human. 
Perhaps these descrijitions and allusions represent the primitive stage in 
the development of Krsna in the Mahdbhdrata and it seems that supreme 
divinity came to be associated with him only later on. This is, how- 
ever, a hypothesis and requires verification by further research. 

Naturally enough, such passages are very few in the present 
Mahdblidrata, the wonder rather being how the authors, who were all 
ardent devotees of Kr.sna, could permit even these to remain as they are. 

The roferencea, unless otherwise montionod, are to the MahdVhdrata 
(Kumbhakonam Edition). 
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The story of Jarasandha and his hostility with Krsna comes from these 
rare passages and a brief account thereof is likely to prove interesting. 

The Mahdhha/rata account of Jarasandha comes mainly from three 
sources : (1) The story of his previous achievements and conflict with 

Krsna as narrated by Krsna* himself to Yudhisthira and also by 
Vakiampayana* to Janamejaya directly; (2) the account of his slaughter 
l.y Bhimasena as narrated by Vai^ampayana^ to Janamejaya; and (3) 
other details about him gathered from stray references. 

The occasion of Krsna’s narration to Yudhsthira of Jarasandha’a 
achievements etc. is this; Having advised Yudiiisthira to perform the 
Kajasiiya sacrifice with a view to raising liis deceased father Pandu from 
tlie inferior Yamasabha to the superior regions in the heaven, Narada 
leaves'* for the city of the Dasarhas. Yudhisthira, thinking that the 
most proper advice on the matter would come from all-knowing® Krsna, 
sends his messenger Indrasena to Dvaraka. Krsna readily comes and, 
after due formalities, Yudhisthira recpiests him to say sincerely® if 

1 II. 14fF. 2 II. 23. 3 II. 20ff. 

4 The purpose of tliis visit of Narada to Dv.araka is not mentioned hero. 
The lihCKjavata, X. 70, however, refers to it and there Narada is shown as inform- 
ing Kr.sna about Yudhisthira’s decision to hold the Riijasfi.va and as pressing 
him to approve of his decision and to attend the sacrifice. 

5 II. 13 42fF. where Krsna is referred to as 
etc. Further, 

H Krsna is lurtlier referred to as i.s thus exalted iu the 

work almost at every place where he appears or is alluded to. 

6 II. 65tf. 

gfgo it ^ W \ 

^ ii 

m TT31T ^ II 

^ TTJWlft ^rWT|: it \ 

m it OT S!«!t finr q^ii 

^ (%?) *i I 

'>4 

«P¥P5g5t II 

O. N . *v -- ^ - » 
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Yudhisthira really possessed the fitness to hold the proposed gigantic 
sacrifice, with the remark that Krsna’s word would decide' the matter. 
Krsna replies that Yudhisthira certainly possesses the requisite fitness, 
yet he cannot possibly begin the Bajasuya unless and until he vanquishes 
J arasandha, the paramount monarch of Magadha. Krsna. then gives an 
account of Jarasandha’s achievements^ and further, at Yudhisthira’s 
query, narrates® his origin etc. Later® Janamejaya’s curiosity, too, is 
roused as to' the cause of the conflict between Krsna and Jarasandha and 
Vai^ampayana quenches it by repeating with some changes the account 
given by Krsna and supplementing it with an account of the origin etc. 
of Krsna himself. The following is a brief account of Jarasandha 
based on these passages in the Mdhdbhdrata: 

He was son of king Brhadratha of Magadha born of his two 
queens as the result of a boon granted by sage Candakausika. Each 
queen brouglit forth a half portion of the boy which she, in disappoint- 
ment, threw away. Jara, a Itaksasi, joined together the two halves to 
form a human baby which she delivered over to Brhadratha. Sage 
Candakausika is said to have conferred on the boy several boons includ- 
ing invincibility in battles, partiality for Brahmanas, extraordinary 
hospitability, a personal view ( ) of f^od Siva, etc. 

Jarasandha then succeeded his father to the throne and set on the 
task of subjugating other kings. He vanquished all mighty kings 
in all directions including the Bliojas, the descendants of Aila, 
Iksvaku, Yayati, etc., while some became his dependent allies. 

7 II. 14ff. 

8 II. 17. 12iF. The query referred to is — 

II \X II 

The query, at least does not look appropriate in view of 

Yudhiathira’s previous admission (II. 15. 7) of having suffered from «Tarasan- 
dha’s terror. 

9 II. 23. 
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*Si4up5la,’ says“ Krsnafo Yudhisthira, ‘relying wholly on (the strength! 
of) Jarasandha, has become a mighty general ( ). Vakra, 

lord of Karusa, attends on him as a disciple. Two more great valiants, 
viz. Hamsa and Dibika,** have joined him. Bhagadatta, the aged 
mighty king of the Yavanas, a friend of your father, pays homage to 
J a^sandha by words and deeds, though in his heart he is as affectionate 

to you as he was to your father The vain Cedi king Purusottama 

(Si4upala ?),*'■* who was not (or could not be) formerly killed by me as 
he had joined Jarasandha, regards himself as the beat among men. 
Strengthened by the same alliance the Paundraka king Vasudeva 
who foolishly puts on my badges'^ has attained supremacy over the 
Vangas, the Pundras and tlie Kiratas. Similarly has the mighty, 
learned and splendidly-equipped king Bhismaka become an adorer of 
Jarasandha out of an offensive disregard for us who are his devoted 
relations’, always yield to him and do only what pleases him. The 
Bhojas, the Pancalas, etc., terror-stricken, are said to have left their 
kingdoms and run away to escape in all directions. 

Kamsa had married Jarasandha’s two daughters, Asti and Prapti** 
by name. Strengthened by this connection, Kamsa tormented his own 
kinsmen and gained power. The elderly Bhojas, subjected to the 
cruelly of Kamsa and Jarasandha, entered into a matrimonial alliance** 
with Kr-sna’s party with a view to securing safety to their clan ( 53% )• 

10 II. 14. 10. 

ft?! WSJ: I 

11 The name appears dilferently as Divika (II. 14. 39 etc), Dimbika 
(II. 14. 13 etc.), Dibhika (II. 20 I etc.) etc. 

12 II. 14. 18ff. 

(?) H 

The passage is rather obscure. 

13 II. 14. 19. 

fti’ ^ 

14 This name appears as Prasti in II. 14. 

16 The matrimonial alliance was made by giving to Akrura the daughter of 
Ahuka (II. 14, 34).^ 
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Krsna says that he and Balarama have acquitted themselves of this task 
by defending the Bliojas, when tormented by Jarasandha and have 
besides Jailed Kamsa and Suuaman. 

Observing Jarasandha ever active in making fresh attacks, the 
eigliteeu families of tlie Bliojas thought it was impossible for any human 
agency to exhaust Jarasaudha’s splendid forces and so they seent to 
have decided not to face him in an open contest. “Jarasandha,” says 
Krsna, “could not be killed by me during the course of the eighteen 
rigorous battles that I fought witli liim.” Jarasandha had gathered 
furtlier strengtli in liis unparalleled ministers, Ilainsa and Dibika, who 
are said to be i-e., jiroof against death from weapons. 

However, in the eighteenth battle some one uttered”‘Hamsa is slain,’ 
on hearing which Dibika instantly died in bereavement. On learning 
of the occurrence Hainsa too left the field and drowned himself in 
the Yamuna and Jarasandha, extremely dispirited at the loss of the 
ministers, withdrew and returned to his capital leaving Krsna and 
his party to enjoy freely at Madbura ( = Mathura). 

The Yadavas, however, could not enjoy his absence for long. Soon 
they heard Kainsa’s widow*" urging her father to avenge her husband’s 
death. With their past bitter experience of Jarasandha fresh in their 
mind they received the news very painfully and, in accordance with 
their previous resolve not to face him on battle-field, decided to 
leave Madbura for safety. So*'* they all fled one by one and took 

16 11. 14. 37ff. 

II etc. 

17 The lines II. 14. 43-46 are obscure and contradictory as will bo shown 
in a subsequent footnote. 

IB li. 14. 4M. 

etc. 

Only one is mentioned here and not two (Asti and Prasti) as in II. 14. 32. 

19 Just below (11. 14. 77), however, Krsna seems to say that they shifted 
from Mathura to Dvaraka being alarmed at Jarasandha\s cruelty in confiiihig 
other kings. 

flfmm sRBEFwnw i 
^ mi SRq# H” 
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shelter in the west making their new settlement near Baivataka mountain 
at Kusastliali (i.e. Dvaraka) which they strongly fortified. ‘Thus* 
says Krsna, “we, the offenders of Jarasandha, left his vicinity, took 
shelter in Gomanta (Raivataka?) and have since become strong on 
account of our jointness**. Krvsna further gives a description of the 
fortifications of Dvaraka and of the strength of the Yadavas and says^^ 
that the Pandavas are ever a great support to his party. 

Vaisampayana, however says“^ that when Krsna killed Kamsa and 
reinstalled TJgrasena as king, Jarasandha raised a liuge army, took 
Krsna captive and enthroned his daugh‘ter*8 son on the kingdom of 
Mathura. Since then Jarasandha had been offending Ugrasena and the 
Vrsnis and this was the cause of the enmity between Krsna and 
Jarasandha. 

At the time of Krsna*s narration of Jarasandha’s achievements to 
Yudhisthira, Jarasandha had confined several mighty kings in his 
capital Girivraja with a view to sacrificing them in lionour of God Siva 
whose favour had enabled Jarasandha to vanquish them. As has 
been pointed out in a previous footnote, Krsna in II 14-77 seems to say 
that it was this cruelty of Jarasandha that made Krsna and his party 
shift from Mathura to Dvaraka, if the word there is taken 

to refer to the time of this incident just mentioned. The Pandavas 
too seem to have been frightened by Jarasandha’s achievements and 
cruelty.'^ 

In reply to a query of Yudhisthira who is astonished to find Jara- 
sandha not having already been slain by Krsna, Krsna sayvS that he 

20 11. 14. 56. 

21 11. 14. 67, ^ I 

22 11. 23. 32tf. 

23 11. 15. 7tf. Yudhisthira says to Krsna: — 

wflPST; U etc. 

Here perhaps refers to the Kauravas in general, although they were not 

seriously affected by Jarasandha^s achievements (vido V. 51. 38ff.). 

24 II.* 19. 26tf. 

I 

SEPTEMBiiB, 1932 


11 
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h<ad to neglect or pastpone action ag'ainst Jarasandha for political 
reasons. I’lie reasons meant seem to be tliat Jarasandha and his allies 
were extremely powerful, hivS ministers were very liighly skilful in 
politics and Krsna’s men (the Kiikuras, tlie Andhakas, tlie Vrsuis, 
etc.), powerful as they were, did not dare to resist them. 

Winding* uj) his narration, Krsna says that Jarasandlia’s supremacy 
has been accepted on all hands and that Yudhisthira cannot possibly 
(‘onimence the llajasuya until he vamiiiishes Jarasandha, Other 
poweiful king's like Duryodliana, Sisuj)ala etc. are likely to yield to 
Yudhisthira out of their regard for him. Jarasandha, liowever, cannot 
be made to do so and therefore it is primarily necessary to kill him 
and to rescue tlie unfortunate kings confined by him in Girivraja 
whereby Yiidhistliira’s sujiremacy would be established. 

Yudhisthira praises Krsna for his unique advice but prefers giving 
up the proposed plan of ihe Rajasilya thinkijjg his forces to l>e incom- 
])otent to vanquisli pJaj*asandha in view of the fact that oven Krsna was 
frigirteiied by JarasaJidha.^'^ Krsna, however, presses, at Aijuna’s 
suggestion, to try their valour against Jarrisaiidha and wsays that, 
Kaiusa as well as Jlainsa aJid Dibika having already been slain, the 
time is now quite ripe to kill Jarasandha. He adds that as it is 
impossible to kill Jarasandha on battle-field, Bhuna, Arjuna and 
Krsna himself should secretly apjiroach Jarfusandha with tlie challenge 
of a combat which he would surely accept and, through vanity, 
would elect to have an encounter with Bluma. He adds that recourse 
to tactics^^^ is necessary in the case and assures Yudhisthira about 
Bhima’s coinjietence to kill Jarasandha in the encounter and ultimately 
prevails upon Yudhisthira in sending Bfuma aJid Arjuna with him. 

Blessed by A^udhisthira, the three depart, robed in Kiisa garments 
as snataka Brahiuanas, and, after passing tlirough several regions, 
reach the Goratha Mountain whence they can view Jarasandha’s 
capital. The Brahmanas in the cajhtal are brisk in pacifying the 
evil omens that have been appearing there lately forehoiling disaster 
to Jarasandha. The three enter the (capital, snatch garlands from 
Jarasandlia’.s people in their way and, weaponless as tliey are, force 


25 Jl. 16ff. 


26 


il. 20. 2ff. 
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their way to Jarasandha’s palace, causing alarm to the citizens. They 
forcibly enter the palace, through an unusual passage ( 3T§[i^ ). 

ascend three stories, approach Jarasandha and call on him with the 
sli^ 2 ^htin^ word . Jarasandha, thinking them to be Brahmana 
guests, rises to welcome them, Krfjna attributes religious silence to the 
twc» brothers who, he «ays, would break it in Ihe midnight when they 
would speak to Jarasandha. 

Jarasandha accordingly rises in ihe midnight and, though 
lie smells fraud from their robes inconsistent with their alleged vow, 
offerfe worshij) to them. They reject it, Krsna saying that they cannot 
accept worship from an offender and, on Jarasandhats query, adding 
that the olfeiice referred to is his cruel confinement of the kings in 
Girivraja. Krsna asks Jarasandha to release tlie kings instantly and 
after revealing the identity of himself and the (wo brothers, challenges 
him in an encounter with any of tlie tliree in case lie does not choose to 
release the kings. 

Jarasaiidha^^ refuses to liberate through fear the kings he has con- 
fined for some religious purpose and accejils tlie challenge. He makes 
ready to fight, installs his son Sahadeva as king and elects to encounter 
with Bhima.^^ 

The encounter (‘onimences on the first day of Kartika and goes on 
ceaselessly for fifteen days and nights. Observing Jarasandha fatigued 
on tlie night of the fourteentli day, Kpsna who has been throughout 

27 II. 22. 37ff. The verses 27-3G appear as interpolated and are not 
in harmony vvitli tlie spirit of the versos 37IF. occurring in all recensions. JarLsan- 
(liia calls Krsna as born in the race o! cowherds, showers abuses on him for having 
made a cowardly escape by shitting from his birth-place to the scacoast, says that 
he (i.e. Jarasandha) is not of the common rank like Kamsa, Pralamba, Bana, 
Mustika, Indratapana, Kesi, Putana and Ivalayavana slain by Krsna and 
expresses delight in having now been enabled to pay off his debt to bis son-in-law 
by killing Krsna along with Bhhna and Arjuna. Krsna asks him to cease 
boasting and to come to action, saying he has no doubt about Jarasandha being 
killed. 

28 II. 22. 41ff. It is said that Krsna due to his regard for Brahmans com- 
mands, did not want himself to kill Jarasandha, recollecting that he wa^ des- 
tined bo be killed by some one else than the Madhus. II. 24. 5., which occurs as 
an interpolation, says that Jarasandha refused to fight wdth Krsna as he was a 
cowherd aud with Arjuna as he was a boy. 
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guiding Bhima beckons to him now to exhaust the foe^s energies and 
thus to hasten his death. Bhima does accordingly and ultimately 
breaks Jarasandha into two pieces, causing terror to all. 

The three leave the dead l)ody at the Kuladvara and Krsna drives 
in Jarasandha^s supreme chariot*’*^ to the Girivraja prison and sets free 
the kings confined tliere. The liberated kings express their excessive 
gratefulness to Krsna and readily agree to please him by assisting 
Yudhisthira in his impending^ performance of the Eajasiiya. Krsna 
accepte, though reluctantly,*^^ the jewels conferred on him by the kings 
with a view to saving them from disappointment. Krsna then grants 
safety to Sahadeva, Jarasandha^s son, who requests Krsna to forget 
the past and pays liomage through him to Yudhisthira. The three then 
return to Indraprastha and Yudhisthira attributes the entire achieve- 
ment to Krsna^s guidance. Having thus made Yudhisthira fit enough 
to hold tlie Kajasuya, Krsna leaves for Dvfiraka to be able to return 
in time to join the llajasuya. 

(To be coniinved) 


S. L. Katrt^^ 


29 Further (II. 25. 1 ff.) Krsna also informs Bhima that Vayu, Bhima’s 
father, has toroeastecl Jarasaiidha’s death at the hands of Bhima, this being the 
reason why Jarasandha survived even Balarama’.s strokes and was spared at 
Gomanta. 

30 II. 25. 25ff. The acquirement of this chariot, which Yudhisthira, on their 
return to Indraprastha, dedicates, by way of gratefulness, to Krsna, is regarded 
by the three, especially bj Krsna, as a unique achievement. 

31 II. 25. 52. 


5RWR* ^ ^ 5^ 3f^>sr?T! I 
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Some Problems of Sankhya Philosophy and 
Sankhya Literature 

^ The subject has been copiously dealt with by eminent scholars 
but none of the views offered by them may be accepted as conclusive. 

The problems of Sankhya Philosophy are closely connected with 
those of its literature — so much so, that no treatment of one is possible 
witlifout the other. Por the sake of convenience I am taking up the 
(piestion of the Sankhya literature first. 

The difficulty presents itself mainly with regard to its chronology. 
That the Sahkhya-karika of Isvara Krsna, otherwise known as 
Sd'hkhya-saptati and Kanaka-snptat'i, Smmrna-sap\toti or Hiranya- 
mptati in its Chinese version, is the earliest available as well as 
the most popular text-book of the Saukliya school, is beyond any 
question. It has been commented upon by Gaudapadacai’ya (7tb 
century A.D.) and Vacaspati Misra (fith century A.D.), of whose age 
and identity there is no contention. But it has got two other well- 
known commentaries, viz. the Mdthara Vrtli by Mdfhardcarya and 
J aymangald by Saiikaracarya. According to Prof. Gopi Nath' Kaviraj 
the colophon wherein the name fiahkaracarya occurs is an interpolation 
and Sihkaracarya is a misnomer for ‘Sahkararya’, a man of unknown 
age and identity. Leaving aside, therefore, the question of this last- 
named commentator for discussion, I may venture to propose that the 
Muthara-vrtti is the earliest known commentary on the Sdnkhyar 
kdrikd, as handed down to us. Prof. Sylvain Ijevi informs us from 
Chinese sources that there were three learned men at the court of 
Kaniska^ in the 2nd century A.D. Thus Afivagliosa was his Guru, 
Mathara his prime minister and Caraka his chief physician. If that 
be so, then it is quite plausible to seek an identification of the Vrttikara 
‘Mathara’, with the prime minister Mathara of Kaniska, and this iden- 
tification seems to be somewhat justified when we see that 
Caraka with whom Mathara is said to be contemporaneous, gives a 
clear ex 2 )osition of the Sankhya system in his Sarlm-sthdiM.^ Not only 


2 Canto XII. 


1 JBUUS., 1923. 
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this : Asvagliosa also in his Bvddha-Carita enlogises and enunciates 
the Sahkliya Philosophy through the mouth of a Sahkliya teacher 
named ‘Arada’.’ These three learned men, of whom one is an ex- 
pounder of Sahkliya and another its great admirer, flourished at the 
same court and at one and the same time. Is it not possible, ilierefore, 
lltat tlie third man Matliara Avas no other person Imt the Vrttikara, 
Mathara, himself? It may be contended, hoAveA’er, that ‘Mathara’ is 
hut a Gotra-name, and not the name of any jierson, and hence any 
conclusion on the basis of a Gotra-name would be unjustifiable. In 
reply it may be said that like Caraka of the Carakn Samhitd, Mathara 
may be taken as the author of the Mdthaia-riiti , because the existence 
of unotlier Mathara is not yet established. 

Now this Matharacarya refers more than a dozen times to Isvara- 
krsna as ‘Pliagavan’. An authority takes a long time before he re- 
ceiA'es a venerable appellation like ‘PhagaAuln’ from his successors. 
A century may be laken but the lowest limit. Admitting, tlierefore, 
that Mathara belonged to the 2nd century A. 13., Tsvara-krsna can in 
no way be placed later than the 1st century A.!).’ I proceed to offer 
now another evidence by wliich my previous statement will be 
corroborated. 

That I^vara-krsna received the doctrines of Sahkliya by way of 
succession of disciples, is narrated by himself in Karika 71, wherein lie 
states : 

Tlie hierarchy of teachers, however, is ^fveii in verse (19 as Muni (i.e., 
Kapila), Asuri and Pahcasikha according* 1o succession. In the 
Matliam-vpitij however, a succession of Sahkliya teachers is mentioned: 

mij Jtia^l ” 

3 Mm. H. P. Shastri— 5th G.A.D. 

Dr. Keith—4th C.A.D. 

Dr. B. Bhattacharya — 1th C.A.D. 

Prot. Radhakrishiian — 3rd C.A.D. 

Dr. Belvalkar — 2nd C.A.D. 

^Dr, S. N. Dasi Gupta — 200 A.D. 
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Thus altogether we get 8 names. But the word prahhrtind indicates 
that there must have been some outlier teachers anterior to him. 
Sahkaracarya in his commentary on verse 71 adds two other teachers 
‘Garga’ and ‘Gautama’. Cf — 


5^^: etc. 



Gunaratna, the famous commentator of Sad-darsana-smnuccaya by 
Ilaribliadra Sfiri, while enumerating several authoritative works on the 
Saiikhya philosophy, names among others one At reya-T antra, 
presumably a work o^f Atri. The number of teachers so far arrived at 
is 11. Gaudapada, in liis commentary, quotes tlie Rsiiaipana-Mantra 
a list of Sahkhya teachers, though not in a chronological order. 


Cf.: — 


I 


The number Ihus .increases from 11 to 15 by addition of the names of 
Sanaka, tSanaiida, Sanataiia and J3odha, wlio are all mention- 
ed in association with Kajiila, Asuri and Paneasiklui the well- 
known authorities of Saukhya, whose historicity of personage has never 
been doubted. 

In the Atlian'd-veda-pdrihsttf^ liowever, the Rs itarpana-M antra 
reads thus : 


^IJIFFT rpkrfTT, ^FFI|P?R rfq^, ?FFP 

rfq^nft, 3^^ rfq^, 3^ ^ rrq^nft, 3?%?^ ?fWr, 

m ?iq?nfF, 3# rfq^nft, qfes* 1 

(43. 3, 1-25) 


By elimination of the 15 names already mentioned, the total number 
comes to be 20. The very association of all these names with Kapila, 
Asuri , and Pancasikha is very suggestive. We are naturally 
tempted to recognise in them the authorities of Sahkhya according to 
succession although it is very difficult to arrange them accordiug to 
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strict chronolagical order. This temptation is, however, justifiable to 
a certain extent if we consider the fo'llowing facts: 

TJie above-quoted Mantra is known as the lisitar 2 )ana Mantra : in 
otlier words, the persons mentioned therein are all designated as 
Tlsis. And we know that Kajula, to whom the foundation of the 
Saiikhya system is universally attributed, bore some epithets peculiar 
to him, viz. Puramarn, Adi-vidvan and Muni. We sliould 
naturally expect, therefore, that the followers of his school, too, should, 
in order to distinguish lliemselves from other schools, bear some such 
epithets like Rsi or Vidtuln, if not Puramarsi or Adi-vulvan 
the paramalva and Cidi\ivu being exclusively reserved for Kapila, tJie 
founder of the school, as a mark of veneration. Curiously enough, 
we know them not only as Rsis but one of them viz. Sanalana has 
also been clearly styled as V idvdtnsani Sandtanain. *In the Buddhacnrita 
also the Saiikhya teachers are designated vrsridcdnisah.^ 

Secondly, the gTOuping of all these names together lias got a 
special significance too. In his Ancient Indimi Historical Tradition 
Mr. Pargiter has shown tliat the llsis of the Mantra just now* cited 
all belonged to diiioreut Gotras. From tlie fact that leaving other 
jRsis like Diirvasas, Yajiiavalkya, Visvamitra and others aside, 
a certain number of Rsis of ditferent Gotras has been mentioned to- 
gether and that also in association with so well-known teachers as 
Kapila, Asuri and Paucasikha, the only significance that can 
be deduced is that the group of Rsis possibly belonged to a particular 
school of Philosophy (which I am inclined to hold as the Saiikhya 
Philosophy) and that tlie Mantra was composed in order to comme- 
morate and perpetuate the name of that school.^ It that is so, then w'e 
have 20 teachers of Sahkhya in succession before the time of Isvara- 
krsna. Let us allow 50 years at least for each teaclier. Then the number 
of years interveuing- between Kapila and Isvara Krsna must have been 
780, if not more. Now, the first mention of Kapila a« the founder of 
the Saiikhya school is found to have been made in the Moksa-dharmu- 
'parvudhyuya of the fidnti-parua of the Malmhhurala and the way in 


I 

4 i ^ litif ^ ii 

Buddhacaritay xii, 33. 
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which an account of the Sahkhya system is given therein, shows that 
the system was then well-established and widely-accepted and that 
therefore it must Lave taken at least a century for its establishment 
and wide popularity. The date of that portion of the Mdhdhhurata in 
which the account is given cannot be latter than the Gth century B.C. 
anti the scholars like Winternitz are of opinion that it was possibly 
written by the end of llie 8th century B.C. Admitting, however, for 
the sake of argument, that this ])eniod was synchronous with the age of 
Kapila, let us deduct 780 years (as already deduced) from 700 B.C., 
and thus we get 80 A.D. or Isf century A.D. as the date of Isvara 
Krsna, a date whicli perfectly accords with the conclusion already 
arrived at. 

The probable age of Kapila may also be deduced in another way. 
That the Sahkhya Philo'SO])hy is a pre-Biiddhistic one is beyond any 
controversy. The word Sahkliya as a syvstem of Philosophy occurs 
in the Lalitavistara,^ 

The Visaddhirnagga (*hap. XVII also refers to Sahkhya in the 
same sense. But if the Lalitavistara and the Visuddhimagga are 
works of a much later age than tlie Buddha, we have then another 
work of about the Gth century B.C. I mean the Mahdvastu Avaddna 
which uses the word Samkhya a variant of ‘Sahkhya^ in that very 
sense. 

Besides, the fundamental principles on which the Buddha bases his 
Philosophy are the four well known Aryasatya\^ viz., duhkluiy 
(I uh Jxdiasamudaya, duhkhanuodha and dahkhanirodhopaya. These 
four Aryasatyas fully accord \vith the four fundamental principles of 
the Sahkhya Philosophy viz., hcya, heya-sadhana, hdna and hdnopdya 
or hdnasddJianai and are decidedly admitted by all vscholars to have been 
borrowed from the latter. The Sanikhara theory of Buddhism is 
nothing" but the samskdra of vSahkhya. 

All these evidences taken together go to sliow that the Sahkhya 
system of Philosophy was held by Buddha himself as one of much 


5 etc etc WRhl 

W I Bil^adarmmparivarta (Lefman’s ed.) p. 1 56. 
SEPTEMBER, 1932 
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importance and authority, and a system to receive such a high esteem* 
from such a man like Buddha, must have taken a pretty long time 
— possibly not less than two centuries. 

In tliis way, too, tlie age of Kapila cannot be placed later than 
the 8tli century B.C. In any cUvSe^ therefore, the date of Isvara Krsna 
romes to be the 1st century A.D. ** 

Thus we see (bat (he Sahkhya system is a fairly old one witli Kapila 
as its founder who, as is generally held, belonged to an age not later 
than the 8(h century B.C. and that (he system, since its very foundation 
grew to be popular and was widely accepted. It had, vsince the time of 
Kapila, continued to retain its popular and universal character in an 
unbrokeri line of teacliers up to Isvara Krsna who is just now proved to 
l)ave belonged to aji age not later than (he 1st century A.D. with 25 
teachers intervening between himself and Kapila. 

This Isvara Krsna has been identified by some B(‘holars with Vin- 
dhyavasa or Vindhyavasin on tlie strength of Dr. Takakasu’s account of 
Paramartha’s life of Vasubandhu (Cf. JRAS,^ 1905) but this ground 
has been proved (o be extremely fallacious and unacceptable by Dr. 
Benoytosh Bhattacharya in his Introduction to the edition of the Tattva 
Sahymha. Dr. Bhattacharya, hoAvever, although he knows about 
Mathar, the prime minister of Kaniska, denies to the commentator 
Matharacarya, the date of 2nd century x\.D. because he places Isvara 
Krsna in tlie 4th century A.D. This assignment of Isvara Krsiia’s date 
is based by him upon the supposition that in his Karika 5 : 

II 

lie was influenced by Vatsyiiyana, the first commentator on the Nydija- 
xiUi-a of Aksapada. But the date of Vatsyayana is by itself a mystery 
that remains yet to be solved. The theory of influence by Vatsyayana 
is notliiug' more than a mere supposition and does not, therefore, de- 
serve any importance. 

About the dates of the predecessors of Ifivara Krsna!, there is no 
materials available at present to establish them as certain. Any opinion, 
therefore, that may be foiuned wdth regard to their age and identity, 
would, be but vague and conjectural. But one thing that may be put 
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. forward on the basis of a plausible ground is related to the Sarlra- 
sthdna of the Caraka-samhitd wherein an account of Sdnkhya is given. 
Just as we have an abstracted view of a certain school of Sahkhya 
Philosoi)hy in the Sdnkhya Kdrikd of I^vara Krsna, so we have perhaps 
another abstracted view of the doctrines of another school of the same 
Philosophy, in the Caraka-samhitd, and this abstraction may be 
presumed to have been made from the Atreya Tautm already referred 
to by me, because here in the Caraka-samhifd, the expounder of the 
system is Atri himself. I say ‘another school of the Sahkhya Philo- 
sophy’ purposely because the account differs vitally from the account 
of Isvara Krsna’s Kdrikd. The categories described in Caraka, are said 
to be 24, whereas, the Sdnkhya Kdrikd treats of 25 categories including 
‘Purusa’ as a separate entity. 

In Caraka’s account, however, ‘Purusa’ is not a separate entity at 
all but is, rather, an aspect of ‘Pradhana’ or ‘Prakrti’. According to 
this veiw there are as many ‘Prakrtis’ as there are ‘Purusas’ ; in other 
words, the plurality of ‘Prakrti’ is admitted, and ‘Purusa’ having 
formed a coiinter-part of ‘Prakrti’ there is no need of admitting 
‘Purusa’ as a separate entity. This vital difference between the two 
accounts naturally g'ives rise to a grave suspicion as to whether there 
were different schools of Saiikhya Philosophy. Criinaratna, the famous 
commentator of the Saddariana-samucca'i/a, distinctly mentions two 
schools of Sahkliya viz., fhe ‘Maulikyal’ (i.e. the original) and the 
‘Uttara’ (i.e. the later); and w'hat is the difference between the two 
schools? He replies: 

i.e., the followers of the ‘Maulikya’ school believe that there is a 
separate ‘Pradhana’ for each ‘Atman’ whereas, those of the 
‘Uttara’ school hold that there is only one ‘Pradhana’ in different 
individual souls. It may be contended here that this ‘Uttara’ is to 
be taken to refer to the school of Vijnanabhiksu, the famous commenta- 
tor of the Sdhkhya-sutra but then there would be a great error of 
chronology. Gunaratna being a commentator of the 14th century A.D. 
cannot .be supposed to refer to Vijnanabhiksu, a commentator of the 
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lOth century A.D. It follows, therefore, that this ^Maulikya’ refers to 
a certain school of whicli we g^et an account in the outline of Caraka, 
whereas the ‘Uttara’ school is represented by Isvara Krsna and his 
followers. 

Now let us see if we can derive further support to our supposition. 
In the Malidhlidrata (XII. 318), three schools of Sahkhya are distinctly 
nientioned viz., first tliose who admitted 24 categories, secondly those 
who admitted 25 and finally tlmse wdio admitted 26. The first school 
of wliich a brief outline is obtained in the Canilxa-samhifu even as late 
as the 2nd century A.D., w\ns propounded by Pahcasdvlia as early 
as the age of the Mahdhhdiaia (XII. 219). According to Pahcasikha, 
‘Avyakta’ is ‘Purusavasthfi’ i.e. tlie ultimate truth is one — the 
‘Avyakta’ in the state of ^Purusa’. The second scliool wliicli is re- 
garded as the orthodox scliool of tlie Sahktiya Philosophy, explained a 
strict dualism ])y making ‘Purinsa’ and ‘Prakrti’ as two separate 
entities. Tlie last school, howwer, admitted a Supreme Being ‘Isvara’ 
in addition to ^Purusa' and this w^as the 26th prim*iple. This agrees 
with Pie orthodox Yoga system wherein the existence of ‘Isvara’ is 
admitted in 

Another problem here arises about tlie chronology of tliese 3 
different schools. Now the three schools referred to abo-ve can be resolv- 
ed into two divisions according as they are tlieistic or atheistic accord- 
ing to the notion of AVestern Philosophy. Both the schools of 24 and 
25 categories as denying the existence of God are to be regarded as 
atheistic in cliaracter wdiile the school propounding 2(> categories is 
purely a theistic one. AVh are to determine, however, wliich of these 
two is earlier. In the Molidblidnitfh we only find that it denounces the 
atlieistic scliool i.e., the schools of 24 and 25 categories and advocates 
the existence of God as the 2Gth principle. But that does not prove 
anteriority or posteriority of either. The problem wmuld have been 
more easily solved, had we been in possession of any of the original 

wmhs of Kapila, Asuri or Pancasikha but unfortunately all their works 

^ « 
are, in the lang-uage of Vijhanabliiksu, JcMdrka-hhaksita. As regards 

the identity of the author as also the antiquity of the Smikhya. 
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pfavacana-sutra otherwise known as Sutra-sadadhyayi as also Tattva- 
samdsa, both of which are attributed to Kapila, grave suspicion has 
been aroused by almost all sections of scholars. So far as Asuri is con- 
cerned we know nothing else than that his name occurs in some ancient 
works like the Satapatha Bnlhmana, the Mahabharata etc. and that a 
verse attributed to him is only found quoted by Gunaratna in his com- 
mentary. Pancaf^ikha.’s 'SastUtantra still awaits discovery and who 
knows that it has not been lost for ever? The only thing we know 
about him is that several self-contradictory and divergent views are 
attributed to him by the Mnhfibhdrota, the A1drvndhnya<-samhit'u, by 
Vacaspati Misra and by the Chinese tradition. We have, therefore, to 
fall upou and examine the source or sources of the Sahkhya Philosophy 
of which the system is a natural syntliesis. 

The germs of the Sahkhya Philosophy are certainly to be traced 
in the Upanisadic literature, if not even earlier. For the origin of the 
three Gunas saitva, rajas and tamas in tlie Sahkhya Philosophy 
we have to go to the conception of tlie tliree colours in the Chandogya 
Upanisad which is repeated also in the SvetusvatarapanisadA 
Then again we have aii interesting specimen of how Sahkhya Philo- 
sophy was yet in the making at the time of the Kathopanisnd 
(1. 8. 10-11) when we compare 

’Pa W: I 

II 

3^qi5i.q?d qqgi ^ir to qin: ii 

In tliese tw’o verses is to be found an enumeration of Purusa, Avyakta, 
Malian, Buddhi, or Ahahkara, Manas and the Indriyas-the categories 
which play such an important part in the Sahkhya Philosophy. But 
the locus classicas of the Sahkhya, however, is the Svetiisvatara which 
gives us a fuller and more detailed account as understood in those days. 
It wavers between the atheistic and tlie theistic view. In one place. 


6 qqjf ^ ^ i cmndog. vi. 

4. I. I sRT; qw: « 8vei. IV. 5. L) 
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God is described as bringing to maturity Trakrti’ or ‘Svabhava’/ 
He is also described as the Lord of ‘Pradhaiia’ or ‘Prakrti’, of indi- 
vidual souls as well as of Gunas.* Like a spider that weaves a web 
out of the material formed within itself, the one Godhead unfolds 
himself by means of the Gunas born of ‘Prakrti.* The ‘Prakrti’ 
is merely God’a magic power and God is the great magician. ••God 
is also described as creating the world, while the individual soul is 
described as bound in the chains forged for him by God, the Universal 
Soul.” 

In this way we get a theistic description of tl)e Godhead who is 
endowed with all activity and tlie power of creation and government. 
Tlie verses quoted above are quite sufficient to show that there was a 
fusion of the Vedanta, the Saiikhya and tbe Yoga schools of thought 
at the time of the fivcidsvcUarnpanisud. It was about this time that the 
Saiikhyai school was started. Kapila is universally known as “Adi- 
vidvan” and as such he was the first sage to synthesise and formulate 
those Upanisadic speculations in the form of a definite system, which 
he called the Saiikliya system. He expounded liis doctrine in the Sasti- 
tantra< a)id sisfarted a school of liis own with Asuri as his first pupil. 
Whether the doctrine of the Sasti-tantra admitted 24 or 25 categories 
will be discussed presently l)ut it is almost cerfain that there was 
no admission of a principle of Godhead iii his doctrine. The reason 
may be this : 

Kapila, in his attempt to explain the world-process and the scheme 
of salvation, tried to make his system as rationalistic as possible. The 
existence of a personal God was therefore found inconceivable and 
incompatible with his theory of Prakrti and Purusa and could 
not also be proved ; for whatever exists must be eitlier bound or free 
and God can be neither. We cannot think of him as bound and yet 
he cannot be free like an emancipated soul, for freedom implies absence 

8 i {Uid.Yi. i(.) 

9 I {Ihid. VI. ic) 

10 mvj 3 g 11 {Ibid, VI. 10.) 

} I qffWFitpsft ^ i [ibid, VI, 9.) 
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of desire and hence of the impulse to create. Moreover, the conse- 
quences of good and evil deeds are due to Karma and not to the 
government of any God. Such a ruler is inconceivable, for if he 
governs the world according to the action of Karma, his existence is 
superfluous, and if he is affected by selfish motives or desire then he can 
not 6e free. And if his motive is kindness, is it reasonable to call into 
existence, beings, who while non-existent had no suffering, simidy in 
order to show kindness in relieving them from suffering? Granting- 

that to show kindness to the world was the motive of creation, a bene- 
% 

volent deity like God ought to have created only the happy creatures 
and not a mixed world like the one we see. It follows, therefore, that 
in no way could a Supreme Being like God be placed in Kapila’s 
system consistently with the theory of Prakrti, Pitrusa and 
Karma. Perhaps this was the only departure he made from the 
Philosophy of the TJpanisads cited above. Hence an atheistic doctrine 
was preached and though accepted for a long time by a certain section 
of the j)eoijle, it had met with a re-aclion : the thought of a God-less 
doctrine, especially in the age of the TJpanisads, was intolerable with 
another section of the people who started a rival school of it viz., the 
Yoga system with God as the Fountain head of the whole creation. 
The Mahdhhdratu by its repudiation of the former schoOl and advocacy 
of the latter bears an infallible testimony to this reaction. 

The next question is whether the atheistic school of Saukhya ad- 
mitted of 24 or 25 categories. It is very difficult to make any definite 
reply. Possibly it was 24 : that this was so may be surmised from 
Gunarafna’s nomenclature — the ‘Maulikya’ i.e. the ‘Original’ 
school. I have already pointed out that according to Maulikya 
school Purusa was but another aspect of Prakrti and that the 
two formed but one category. Prakrti was conceived of having two 
parts Vyakta and Avyakta. The Vikara or the evolutionary 
products of Prakrti were known as Vyakta or Ksetra whereas 
the Avyakta part was regarded as Ksetrajna. This Avyakta 
or Ksetrajna was Cetana or Purusa. Now if that was so, 
and mgn was the product of a mere combination of the different ele- 
ments, .there could be no question of salvation at all. Every thing 
would haVe ended with death^ — with the cessation of one birth .only 
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and hence the introduction of the Sastra for salvation would liaVe 
been meaningless, purposeless and unnecessary. When the doctrine 
of 24 categories came to receive an attack on the line of argument as 
stated above, a necessity was naturally felt for revivsing the whole 
doctrine and the necGvSsity of admitting Purusa as a separate entity 
from Prakrti was fully realised. The categories then became 25 from 
24 thus giving rise to what is characterised by Gunaratna as the 
iJttara or the Later scliool of Sahkhya. That there was such an 
attack in reality may be gatliered from the M(didhhdra1:ii where Panca- 
sikha sometimes explains 24 categories and sometimes 25. This con- 
tradiction can in no way be explained unless we assume that he was 
wavering between the two problems and could not definitely assert 
either. Finally, however, the doctrine was revised by Paiicasikha witli 
the recognition of Purusa as the 25th principle and that is w^hy we 
find in Isvara’s Kdrikd 70.^* This revised version of the Sasti-tcubtra 
came to be knowm as the SastiMintroddhdra — a work (juoted by Giina- 
ratna as one of the autlioritative works of the Saiikliya l^liilosophy.^' 
Thus viewed the Karika of Isvara Krsna is to be taken as 
representing the doctrines of the SastL-tantra as revised by Paficasikha 
and hence belongs to the Uttara or Later school of Sankhya 
Philosophy. 

Kali Pada Biiattaciiarya 
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Gunaratna’s tikii on Snddarsamsa- 


muccaya, p. 109. 



Some Janapadas of Ancient Eadha 

lidilhd 

The earliest meiitien of the Rudhas seems to be in the Aydrdhga- 
sutta which is one of the oldest sacred books of the Jainas. It is 
stated therein that Mahavira “travelled in the pathless countries 
of the Ladhas, in Vajjabhuini and Subbhabhumi” where he was very 
1 adly treated by the people who struck the monk and made their dogs 
bite him. “Such were the inhabitants.” This Ladha has been 
reasonably identified with lladha, and Subbhablnimi with the country 
of the Suhmas. The graphic description of the Aydrahga-suttn indi- 
cates that the lladhas of western Bengal were a very savage and 
barbarous people at that time. The tradition about the wildness of 
the Eadha people is found even in mediaeval Bengali literature ; 
Mukuudarama (c. 1580 A.C.) in his Candl-kdvya mentions a lladha 
together with a hunter and a cow-killer; another passage of the same 
book indicates that a Eadha was regarded as a very low-born man 
belonging to the Coad caste unfit to be touched by men of higher castes. 

Again, in the fifth Jaina Anga called the Bhayavatl I.>adha is 
mentioned as one of the sixteen great janapadas of India ; it seems 
reasonable to identify this Ladha with the Tiadha of the first Anga, the 
Ayurdiiga-sutta, i.e. tlie Eadha country of later times. In the fourth 
Jaina upanga, the Pannavand, also Ladha is mentioned as one of the 
Aliya janapadas or countries of India with Kodivarisam as its chief 
city. 

According to tradition recorded in the Cejionese chronicles, the 
Dlpavamsa and the Mahavamsa, the first Aryan colonisers of Ceylon 
were led by Prince Vijaya of Lala who is said to have been the grand- 
son of a princess of Vaiiga and the great-grandson of a princess of 
Kaliuga. The identification of this Lala has been the subject of some 
contioversy ; some scholars have identified it with Eadha or western 
Bengal, while others are inclined to identify it with Lata in Gujarat. 
The name does not occur in the epics or the Buddhist sacred books. 

sepxAibsr, 1932 13 
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Tile earliest e])ioTaphic reference to Rndlia is perliaps to be toiuid 
in a Matluirii inscription (now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta) whicli 
records the erection of a Jaina image in the year ()2 of an unspecified 
era ( = 140 A.C.?) af the request of a Jaina monk wlio was an inhabi- 
tant of the country of Eara.^ Scholars have ideniificd Eara with the 
well known Eadlia or western Bengal.^ The next reference to Efidhfi is 
found in a Khajuralio inscriptioiC of 1059 V.S. ( = 1002 A.C.) where 
tlie ((ueens of KancI, Andlira, Eadha and Anga are said to liave been 
imprisoned by the Candella king, Bhangadeva, wliose known dates 
range from 954 to 998 A.C. Sridhara Bhatta, the author of the j)hilo- 
sophical work iVydijaiandah composed in 1h(' year 918 S.ht 
( = 991 A.C.) was born in a village called ‘^Blifn isrsti” in Daksina 
Eadha. This reference to Daksina Eadha shows that by the tenlh 
century A.C. Eadlia Avas divided into two parts, nortli and south. It 
apparently comprised tlie wliolc of western Bengal bounded on the 
nortli and the east by the (hinges and the Bhagirathi resi)e(dively. 
The evidence of tlie Ayayakandall is fully coiioborated by the 

Tirunialai rock inscription of the thirteontli regnal year ( = 1025 A.C.) 
of Eajendra Cola from which we know that the Cola emjieror invaded 
both Takkana-ladam and Thtira-ladam which are but Dravidianised 
forms of Daksina-Eadlia ajul Uttara-Eadha. In the Sanskrit drama 
called the P rahodha-cand rodaya of Krsna-niisra, a contemporary of the 
Candella king, Kirtivarman, of Jejakabhukti of whom we have an 
inscription of the year 1098 x\.C., Daksina Eadlia is mentioned twice as 
the homeland of Ahankara or Bride personified; again Ahankara 
declares with his characteristic self-conceit that lie hails from 

Bhurisresthika, the bcvst of villages in the coiiniry of Eadha (evidently 
South Eadha) which formed a part of tlie Cauda kingdom. 

This Bhurisresthika, the native village of Ahaiikaiu, seems, to be the 
same as the village Bhiirisrsti where 8ridhara, the author of 

N ydyakandall was born. Perhaps it was because Bhurisresthika or 
Bhiirisrsti was the native village of many great scholars like v8ridhara, 
wlio were intensely proud of their learning, that Krsna-misra chose 

1 NS. V, p. 239. 

2 R. D. Banerji, Vala^ of Bencjalj p. 72. 

3 A7., i, p. 145. 
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.this village as the homeland of Ahahkara or Pride. What BluirifireRthi 
was in South Badliti the village Siddhala seems In' have been in North 
lladhii. We know' from the Belava copper-plate of Bho.iavarman that 
Siddhala was a village in Uttara-Rudha and that Pitambara Deva- 
sarman of Savarna gotra, the great-grandfather of Ramadevasiarman, 
(h'i dojiee of the grant, was an inhabitant of this village. The 
Bliuvanesvar inscription of Bhatta Bhavadova tells us that “tliere may 
be a luindred villages which .... are the birtli-place of Brahmanas 
versed in Vedic lore, born in tlie illustrious lineage of (he sage Savarna ; 
but’ the only one that is famous in this world and has adorned the 
country of Aryavarta is the village of Siddliala, tlie foremost of all and 
the ornament of the fortune-goddess of Radha”. This Siddhala 
of Radha lias been identified by scholars with the Siddhala 
of Uttaia-Radlia mentioned in the Belava copper-plate of 
Bho.javarman. Hence Httara-Radha could w’ell be proud of 
tlie village Siddhala', the home of Bhatta Bhavadeva, the 
great scholar and author of the Do.nihaTinapnddhati, the Prayaxcitta- 
■pi-(ikai((iui and other works, .pist as Daksina Radha could be of 
Bliurisrsti, the home of Bhatta Sridhara, the author of the 
N yfiyokundoli. TJttara-Radha is again mentioned in the Naihati 
copper-plate of Valhrlaseua as a inandola belonging to the bhukti of 
Vardhamana. The same copper-iilate tells us that the ancestors of 
Vallalasena adorned the country of Radha with their great virtues; we 
also know from the Deopara insci’iption of Vijayasena that 
Samantasena, the founder of the royal Sena dynasty of Bengal, took to 
religious life in his old age and lived in hermitages on the banks of 
the Ganges. Thus it would appear from the combined evidence of the 
Deopara and Naihati inscriptions that the ancestors of the Sena kings 
settled in Uttara-Radha when they came to Bengal from Karnata. In 
(he Ddhamava Radha is mentioned along with Dhikkari and other 
places wdiich are apparently mutually exclusive. If Dhikkari really 
represent some place in north Radha then the Radha of the Ddharnava 
list should perhaps be taken to represent South Radha. 

Towards the close of the pre-Muliammadan period Radha 
and * Vareudri w'ere well known divisions of Bengal. Radhiya- 

VareiuRas fire several times I'eferred to in the Brdhpiana-sarvaftva of 

> 
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Halayiulha who lived in the Court of Laksmanasena. The. 
Kenduapatna plates of Narasinihadeva II of Orissa, dated 1217 S.E. 
( = 129(i A.C.) records that Narasiinhadeva I (1238-64) invaded Badha 
and Varendri which were at that time under the Musalmans. This is 
confirmed by the evidence of the Tahakai-uN usirl where we find “The 
teiTitory of Lakhanawati has two wings on either side of the Gang-. 
The western side they call Hal (Barh), and tlie city of liakhanor lies 
on that side; and the eastern side they call Barind, and the city of 
l)xw-kot is on that side.” 


Bmhmn 

In the lists of the eastern countries found in the Pnrfmns, which 
are often hopelessly corrupt, almost invariably occurs the name of a 
janapada apparently called Bmhmottnra. In the Mntupa Piinlud, 
however, the reading in Sirkmottarn, which, Pargiter thinks, is the pre- 
ferable reading and which he has taken to mean ‘the people north of 
Suhma.’ But this reading also, as he has rightly observed, is liardly 
satisfactory in the conspicuous absence of the Suhmas themselves from 
the Pauranic lists of the eastern janapadas whicli is very curious. 
Tinder these circumstances Mr. Pargiter has suggested the emendation 
SuhmatkaJa meaning the Suhmas and the XJtkalas. 

Bxit there are some rea.sons to believe that Brahmottara which is 
the unanimoxxs reading of all the Pvrdnas except the Mntsyd is the 
correct reading. Even in the list of the eastern janapadas found in the 
N dtyasdstra of Bharata, which is practically (luoted from the Pim'max, 
the reading is invariably Brahmottara. But it is the evidence of the 
Kdvyamlmdmsd of Rujasekhara that decides the whole question. In 
that- work also we have a list of the janapadas of the Pfirvadesa which 
closely follows the Purdnax. In this list also the reading is Brah- 
mottara and, what is more important, it is placed just after Suhma, 
thus showing that the reading Suhmottara of the Matsya Piirdna or 
the emendation Suhmotkala suggested by Pargiter cannot be right. 

This is further confirmed by another passage of the 
Kdvyamimdmsd which mentions “Ahga, Vahga, Suhma, Brahma, 
Pundra etc." as the janapadas of the east. Thus there can be no doubt 
that Brahma was really the name of a janapada in . eastern 
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India fwmewhere in the neighbourhood of Suhma. Now the expres- 
sion Suhmn-Bmhmottchm should perhaps be taken to mean ‘Suhma 
with Brahma (lying) to its north/ If this is correct, then 
the Brahma-janapada must have been situated somewhere in tlie 
northern part of the Badha country. 

■Curiously enough, this seems to l)e supjmrted by the Pnrfinudrita of 
Dhoyi. In verse >33 of that poem there is a reference to tlie country 
{(lem) in which the river Yamuna {Tapana-tanayd) in wliose waters 
sported Brahma women issued out of the 

Bhagirathi. The evident implication of tins verse is that the place 
known as Triveiu (in the Hughli district) where tlie river 
Yamuna branches off from the Bhagirathi belonged to the 
Brahma-desa. 

Mr. Cintrdiarana Cakiavarti lias suggested the emendation Suhma 
in place of Brahma, though in both the Mss. available the reading is 
clearly Brahma. It is unreasonable to suppose that the reading 
Brahma in verse 33 in both the Mss. consulted is an accidental mistake 
on the part of the copyists in the face of the fact that both of them 
have the reading Suhma in verse 27. Not only that, in Ms. (A) the 
reading in verse 28 is Sith indJ and in the marginal notes it is corrected 
into Suhme, but in verse 33 Brahma is retained and is not corrected 
into Suhma. Hence it is sufficiently reasonable to think that the 
reading Brahma in verse 33 is really the correct reading. The editor’s 
emendation of Suhma instead of Brahma is itrobably due to the general 
ignorance among scholars about the existence of a desd or janapada 
named Brahma in eastern India. But the evidence of the Furdnns 
together with that of the Kdvyamlmdmsd leaves no doubt about the 
existence of a janapada of this name in the Radha country. If Raja- 
sekhara was aware of this janapada of eastern India in the 10th 
century A.C., Dhoyi, a poet of Bengal and not improbably of Radha, 
could well have known it in the twelfth. There are also other reasons 
in favour of accepting Brahma in verse 33 as the cori'ect reading in- 
tended by the poet himself. From Yayatinagari (somewhere on the 
bank of the Mahanadi) Pavana, the messenger, is asked by Kuvalaya- 
vati to pass over to the Suhma-de^a on the Ganges (v. 27); in the 
following, verses (27-32) comes a description of the various important 
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objects, such as a temple of Murari (i.e. Visnu), a town named after 
f^iva, two temples of the sun (Rophnliilagurv) and ArdhanarWvara and 
a bridge constructed by some kin" (may be Vallalasena). After this in 
verse 66 comes the request that the Wind-messenger should then {at Jut) 
g-o to tlie country (desa) wliore the Yamuna flows out of the BhagiratliT. 
In verse 27 we geit the reference to the covntry (deJa) of Suhma aitd in 
verse 66 we again find a reference to anotlier deda together with the 
significant particle a.fha. The very manner in which the statement is 
made suggests that as soon as the Wind reached the Tn'veni region it 
eTitered into a different country, different from the Suhma,-desa. The 
name of tin's new' country is supjdied by the word Brahma put before 
tile word shiuintird distinguishing the women of this country from 
those of Salima. 

Ilenco there can he little doubt that Brahma was really the name 
of a janapada or dchi in Itadlia on the hank of the BhagTrathi and that 
Triveni in the modern flughli district formed a part of it. 

The messenger is then asked to go to Vijayapura, the .tkandlidvara 
and rajadhani of Lak.smanasena, which' stood on the Ganges and wliicli, 
from the description given in the Paeanod ata- seems to have been situated 
to the north of, but not at a great distance from, Triveni, in the 
modern district of Hughli. Tlie identification of this capital city of the 
Sena royal family of Bengal lias been the subject of much controversy 
among scliolai’s. But rea.sons seem to be in favour of its identification 
with Nadia or Navadvipa, which is probably the same as Nudiah, the 
capital of Jaikhmaniya at the time of the inroad of 
.Muhammad-i-Baklit-yar. But what is important for our purpose is 
that Vijayapura, the Sena royal city, seems from the account of !the 
Pavanadnta to have been situated not in Sulima-desa as is generally 
supiiosed by scholars, but in Braliinadesa. 

Now if the identification of Vijayapura he con’ect, then it is evi- 
dent that the Brahma country extended along the bank of the Bhagi- 
rathi including Triveni in the .south and Navadvipa, in the north and 
comprised all the tract lying between them; that is, roughly speaking 
the Brahma country included at least parts of the modern Hughli and 
Burdwan districts. The Suhma country, on the other hand, lay to the 
south of the Brahma country between Triveni in onei direction 
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and Yayutiiiagari in another, as is evident from the* Pnvanadvta, 
Siilima also lay on the bank of the Bhagirathi along its lower course 
and probably included the modern districts of Howrah and Midtiapur. 
Thus it seems clear that even during^ ihe period of the Sena kings Radha 
had two imiDortaiit divisions, viz,, Brahma in the nortli and Suhma iii 
the south. But it is important to note in tliis connection that during 
the period of tlie Sena as well as of the Pala kings of Bengal two divi- 
sions of Radha were generally known as Uttara-Radha and Daksimi 
Radha; and what is more important to remember is that tlie two sets 
of names of iliese two divisions of Radlui were simultaneously in use 
during tliis period. Wliile in the first part of the tenth century A.C. 
Rajasekluira mentions Sulima and Brahma apparently as two divisions 
of Radha, t^ridharacarya in his N yayalandall (991 A.C.) refers to 
Daksina-Radlia in tlie latter part of the same century. Of the eleventli 
century records, the Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Cola (first 
quarter) refers to both nortli and south Radha wliile Krsna-Misra in 
his Fnihodha-candrodo^yu (latter part) mentions South Radha only. 
During the twelfth century the Naihaii copper-plate of Vallalasena (as 
also the Belava (‘opper-plate of Bhojavarman) refers to TTtlara-Radha, 
wliile Dhoyi, the Court-poet of Laksmanaseiia mentions both Suhma and 
Brahma. Hence it seems reasonable to conclude that Suhma and 
Brahma were but the real inoper names of South and North Radha 
respectively. South Radha and North Radha evidently were not the 
proper names of the' two divisions of the country; they simply describe 
the relative positions of those divisions, Suhma and Brahma being 
jiroper names. That Suhma was the proper name of South 

Radha is clear from the fact that the Ddkikumaracarita 

refers to Damalipti i.e. modern Tainluk in the Medinipur 

district as a city of the Suhmas and also from the descrip- 

tion of the Pavanaduta that locates it between Triveni and 
Yayatinagari. The expression Sulvnui-Draftmotiara of the Kdvya- 
mlmdyisd and also probably of the Puranas which apparently means 
hSuhma wdth Brahma lying to its north’ perhaps indicates that Brahma 
was the name of the northern part of Radha. This is confirmed by the 
fact that Trivenii as well as Vijayapura or Navadvipa belonged to 
Brahma (is we have alredy noticed. 
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Indeed it seems that not only during the period of the Pala and 
vSena kings but from a very early jieriod Radha was divided into two 
parts. The Ayuremga-sutta definitely indicates that Ladha had two 
divisions, Subhha and Vajja. Subbha has been reasonably identified 
with Suhnia. But we liave no means to ascertain whether Vajjabhumi 
is also a (•onuptiou of Brahmabhumi, tliough it is by no means im- 
probable. In the epic account of Bhima’s eastern conquests vre find 
mention of a jauapada named Pra-Suhma along with Suhma. This 
name is not met with anywhere else in the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature. The reason for the curious absence of this name everywhere 
else is perhaps that Pra-Suhina is not really the name of any people 
or janapada ; it simply means ‘a branch of the Suhnia people’ 
or ‘those who lie in front of the Suhmas’ or it may mean both. Indeed 
the name Pra-Suhma occurs nowhere else, but everywhere else the word 
in its place seems to be Brahma which may really represent, as is very 
piobable, a branch of the Suhmas. 

Prof. Sylvain Levi has show'u that the ethnical and geographical 
nomeucluture of ancient India presents a certain number of terms 
constituting" almost identical pairs ditferentiated between themselves 
only by the nature of their initial consonants or syllables. 
The tribes that inhabited Bengal and its adjacent reg’ions 
in ancient times also present such ethnical pairs, e.g. AhgaVahga, 
Kalinga-Tiliiiga and Udra-Pundra. But the Suhmas, one of the 
live im])ortaut tiibes of ancient Bengal, have not yet been coupled 
with any other allied peopled. Now, from what has been dis- 
cussed above it seems reasonable to conclude that the Suhmas and the 
Brahmas formed a fourth ethnical pair living in the territory known as 
Radha or western Bengal. 

Mr. M. Cakravarti has expressed his surprise that the name 
Radha is not traceable in the epics or in any Sanskrit records before 
ihe tenth century A.C. The reason for this fact seems to be that in 
all Sanskrit records of this period including the Great Epic the names 
Suhma and Brahma have always been used to denote the Radha country 
which was almost fully covered by these two janapadas. 

The Brahma people seems never to have been a very powerful and 
prominent people and was perhaps only a branch of the greater Suhma 
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lieople. Perhaps this is why nowhere in Sanskrit literature they have 
been given as much importance as the Suhmas. Probably thisi again 
cjs^plains the omissio<n of the name Brahma from the epic and Pauranic 
list of the five eponymouH heroes viz., Anga, Vahga, Kalinga, Pundra 
and Suhma, representing the five important tribes of Eastern India. 

* In limiter times, however, when the two terms Uttara-Radha and 
Daksina-Radha came to be generally used to denote the two ancient 
•divisions of western Bengal, their original names Brahma and Suhma 
gi*adually fell into disuse until they disappeared altogether. We have 
already seen that up to at least the twelfth century when BhoyP 
flourished both the ancient proper names as well as tlie later descriptive 
designations of these two divisions were simultaneouvsly in use, though 
even at that time the latter were more commonly in use tliaii the former. 
But after that time the names Brahma and Suhma cannot be traced iii 
records, epigraphi(; or literary, while the designations TJttara-Radha 
and Daksina-Radha are in use even now. 

Nilakaptha in liis commentary on the Mahdbhdrata has in one place 
observed that the Suhmas are the Radhas (Suhmdh Kddhdh). Such 
identifications of two peoples or janapadas (as is generally the case 
witli Ilemacaiidra, the lexicographer) should always be accepted with 
some reservations. Tlie land of Suhma, no doubt, covered tHe country 
of Radha to some extent ; but it is perhaps a mistake to think that these 
two tracts wholly coincided with each other. If what we have discussed 
above has any value Suhma must be taken to represent only a part, 

A 

namely the southern part, of Radha and not the whc>le of it. It should 
be noted in this connection that Nllakantha h^s not tried to locate Pra- 
• Suhma .though this name occurs in tlie epic in close association with 
Suhma on which he has commented. 

Karvata 

Another people who inhabited a part of western Bengal, that is,. 
Radha in ancient times were the Karvatas. In the MaJmhhdrata Bhima 
is said to have defeated the king of the Karvatas in course of his eastern 

4 According to the Pavanciduta of Dhoyi, the Court-poet of Lak^auasena, 
the.Suhbia country was situated on the banks of the Bhagirathi branch of the 
Ganges. * ^ 
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cojique.sts. Some idea about tlie location of this kingdom can perhaps 
l)e formed from the fact that it has been mentioned in the epic account 
between the kingdom of Tamralii»ta on the one hand and that 
of Suhma on the other. A])parently the Karvatas occupied some tract 
in the neighbourhood of Tamluk in the Medinipur district. They are 
again referred to in tlie Brhat Sainh\itfi of Varahamihira/ and here 
also they are luenlioned along with the SuhmavS. In the list of tfie 
eastern junapadas of tlie Banlsani Tanlro, as (pioied by Bhatta Ut])ala 
in his commentary on the Brluit Sani/iUd, their name occurs belweeu 
those of I’undra and Samatata. That Karvata was the name of an 
important janapada of aiudent Bengal and that it was a great centre 
of the Jainas seem to be indicated l)y (he fact that a t^akha of tlie flaina 
sect belonging to the Godasa Gana was known by the name (DasT) 
Kharbatika (i.e. Karvalika), the thiee other Vakhas of tlie same Gana 
being Tamraliidika, Kotivarsia and Bundravardliania.® In the 
Mdrhvndcya Rnrdiju (Iviii. 12) there is mention of a hill named 
Karvatasana ; this hill seems to have been situated in the janapada of 
Karvata, particularly in view of the fact that here it is jweceded by 
another iianie Vyagliramuklia whicli in iho Brluit Suiiihitd also prec^edes 
the name Sulima and Karvata. In later times the Karvata-janapada like 
Tamralipta seems to have Iteen incorporated within the kingdom of the 
Suhmas. 


The Cities of Rddhd 

AV'^e have already seen that the Jaina Upaiiga, the Paiiitaeand, 
mentions Kodi varisain as a city of Radha. This city seems to be 
identical with Kotivarsa whicli repre.sented a risoija during the time 
of the Gupta and the J’ala kings. Kotivar.sa has been idenliiied witli 
Bevi-kot (called Diw-kot in tlie ToIxihdt-i-NdstrJ), a town on the left 
bank of the Punarbhava river, not far from the (own of Dinajpur. 
Devi-kot is still the name of a pargund in that district. It is in 
Damodarpur of this district that five coiiper-plate inscriptions have 
been unearthed all of which record grants of land in the Kotivarsa- 
visaya. If the identification of Kodi varisam with Kotivarsa and Devi. 

6 CL. XTV. 5; see also XVT. 13. 

6* Kalpnsvtm SBE., XXII, p. 288. 
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feoi be correct, then it should perhaps be supiiosed that the kingdom 
of Radha extended northwards so as to include the modern Dinajpur 
district in the time to which tlie Jaina Upahga refers. In later times 
Kotivarsa was included in the hhvlti of Pundravardhana (Pumodarpur, 
Khalimpur and Bangarh copper-plates) and was also regarded as a 
jiart of Varendri {Tahahat-i-N dsirl) . In some editions of the Prahodha- 
candrodaya is mentioned Radliapuri which some scholars have taken 
‘to represent the capital of Radha and apparently they identify it with 
a pli^ce called Rara shown in the map of lie Barros as standing on the 
west bank of the Ganges, opposite Gauro. But in other editions of the 
drama the reading is simply HCidhd Into, not Radha-puri. Radha tato 
seems to be the correct reading. If Radhaptiri is to be taken to re- 
present the city of Radba or Rara of the map of T)e Barros, theii it 
must have been a city of North Radha ; but other passages of the drama 
explicitly state that Aliahkara belonged to South Radha; so the Radha 
of the verse in question evidently stands for Smith Radha and thus 
cannot be identical with Rara of Be Barros or any other place in North' 
Radha. Secondly, the sense of this verse is that the kingdom of Gauda 
contained tire country of Radha which again contained the village of 
Bhuri sresthika of which the father of Ahahkara was an inhabitant. 
The city of Radha could not contain a village; and the reading Radha- 
puri instead of Radha tato does not suit tire construction of the verse 
and the real force of tlie verse also greatly suffers, wdiile the reading 
Radha tato is not only required by the constructioir of the verse but 
also brings mrt the real significance of the whole statement. Hence it 
seems that the Prahodho-candradaya contains no reference to any city 
of Radha. 

It seems that Vardhamaua (i.e. modern Burdwan) was an im- 
portant city of the Radlra. country from very early times The country 
of the Vardhamanas is mentioned in the Brlmt Samhitd of Varaha- 
mihira. In the Kiirma-vibhirga of the Atharvareda, Pariusta, which 
so closely resembles the Kilrina-vibhaga of the Brhat Samhitd, is also 
found mention of the country called Vardhamanaka. This shows that 
a part .of the Radha country or western Bengal was known by the name 
of Vardhamana from a very early period. So it is likely that the city 
of VardHamana or Burdwan also has existed from that time. This is 
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fully confirmed by a statement of the Manjuhi-muJo-kalpa viz. — ■' 
Kdmarupe tathd deie Vordhamdne purottame (ed. Granapali Sastrl, 
part I, p. 89). From the Naihati oopper-plate of Vallalasena as well 
as the Govindapur copper-plate of Laksmanaseua we know that Vardha- 
maaa was t^e name of a hhukti or division of the Sena kingdom of 
Bengal and TJttara-Badha, as we have noticed earlier, formecf a 
mand^da of that hhiikfi. It is perhaps not unreasonable to suppose 
that the city of Vardhamana was the head quarters of tlie adminis- 
trative. division of the same name just as is the (!ase in modern times. 
Thus it, appears thari Vardhamana, has always been an imjwrtant city 
of the Badha country from tlie time of the AthaiiHii'eda ]*ainista, tlie 
JirluAt Samkitd and \\\eMovjusrl-midn-kolpa, 

Of the other cities of Badha mention may be made of Vijayapura, 
the capital city of the Sena rulers, and of Tamralipti, the famous port 
on the Pfin'a Sagara or Bay of Bengal. 

Vajmhhtlmi 

As we liave noticed before, Ladha (i.e. Badha) according to the 
Aydrdhga-Rutta, was divided into two parts Vajjabhumi and 
Subbhabhiimi. It is not possible to identify or exactly locate Vajja- 
bhumi in Badha. From the description of the land given in tlie Jaina 
Auga some , scholars have identified it with the rough jungly part of 
western Badha. A place called Panxabliumi is referred to in 
the Bhagavati-sutra and also in the Kalpasutni in both of wliich it is 
stated that Mahavira lived sometime in this place in company with 
Gosala Mankhaliputta, the founder of the Ajivika sect. According to 
a commentary of the Kalpasufra Pamabhiimi is a lilac© in Vajra- 
bhumi. A commentary of the Bhagm'dti restores the word as Pariita- 
bhumi oi' Pranitabhumi. The Cola king Karikala is said to 
have received some presents from a king of yajra in coui'Se of his 
northern campaigns (Silappadhikdtram). One scliolar has identified 
this Vajra with the Vajjabhumi of the Aydrdnga-sutta. 

According to the story of Ilpaka, the Ajivika, and Capa, of which 
there are several versions in th^ Buddhist Paili literature, Buddha met. 
the Ajivika ou his way to Bonares from ‘Gaya shortly after his 
enlightenment, after which TJpaka proceeded ih the opposite direction 
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titl hb reached a .ianapada which has been called in the Suita- 

wipdta version and VankaJidm in all other versinnsi# That this 
janapada was situated outside the Middle Country and probably some- 
where in western Bengal seems probable from the fact that Upaka is 
said to have left this janapada after sometime and to have proceeded 
towards Majjhimadesa. Vanga is well known, but it is not possible to 
identify Vahkahiira satisfactorily, which, liow'ever, may be the modern 
•Bankura region as the phonetic similarity of the names suggests. 

> 

Snli-ma 

According to the AydrdngasniUt, as we have just seen, Suhma 
formed a part of tlie Radha couuti'y. The epic account of Bbiraa’s 
eastern conquests makes tJ)e country of the Suhmas distinct from 
Vaiiga, Tamralipta as well as the sea-coast region. In KalidSsa’s 
Raghuvn.tn.ni also Siilima is distijaguislied from the sea-coast and the 
country of the Vaiigas lying within (he streams of the Gang'es.'* From 
these tw^o accounts it is clear that the Suhma country lay to the north 
of Tamralipta, modern Tamluk in Midnapur district, a little to the 
interior not very far from the sea-coast and to the west of Vahga, 
apparently on the other side of the Bh^irathi. But it is not possible 
to locate the Sulimas more exactly from these data. Bxit the boundaries 
of the Suhma kingdom, like those of all other kingdoms, shifted from 
time to time. In the Mahdhluirata a.s w’ell as in most other references 
Tamralipti is mentioned separately from Suhma^ According to the 
iTaina Fannavand Tamalitti was included in Vahga. In the Raghu- 
vamsa Tamralipti is omitted, but api)arently it was then a part of 
Vahga which seems to have extended up to the river lvapi4a, the modern 
Kasai which flows to tlie west of modern Tamluk. But the 
Dasakumdracarita refers to Damalipti as a city of the Sulimas, which 
shows that the Suhma kingdom had extended at that time so as to in- 
clude that important city. In a later period the name Suhma went 
out of use and disappeared in tlie more comprehensive name of Radha. 

Jathara 

It seems that a tribe called the Jatharas, though not very im- 
portant, ‘inhabited some part of w^estern Bengal in old times. In the 

* 
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Brhat Savikitd they are ineiitioned helween the Vaugas and the 
Upavaiigas on the one liand and the Ahgas on the other. In 
tlie M (Irhandcya Pnnvna they are mentioned immediately after Kaiihga 
and Vahga and the three names form one compound word (Aa/mgr/- 
The combined evidence of these two works would 
seem to show that the Jathaias were located somewhere near the Vahga, 
Kaiihga and Ahga janapadas. This seems to point to western Bengal 
or liadha. Tlie Jatharas are again mentioned in the Mahdhhdra^a 
(VI. 9) where, however, there is no indication about the location of 
tliis people. 

A word of explanation about the word found in 

tlie Piirdnas immediately after Bmlnnotfdra may not be out of place 
in this connection. Tliis word occurs in tlie Vdyii, Mdtsyo as well as 
Mdrlandeya Purdues. This has led Ihirgiter to think tliat this was 
really tfie name of a ])eople, and 1ie< has further suggested that they 
appear from the context to be the same as the Pvdvr.^eyaR of the Mahd- 
hhdrafn (VI. 9. 50). There are, however, reasons to lielieve tliat the 
text of the Jamhnlxhanda-ninndim^^ of the Mahdhhdmta is at 

least as corrupt as that of the Pvrdruis. The word preceding Prdrrseya 
in the Mahdhhdratd is Samiantardh which apparently stands for 
Suhinottarah of the Maisya and BrahmolUudli of the other Purdtias, 
Savuintardh is apparently a misreading. So is prdv/\^cydh. The real 
word here is neither prdvrseya nor prdrijdija as in the J^urdnas, but 
pmhhrUiydh meaning et cetero. The N dfya-sdstrd> of Bharata, wliicli 
so closely follows the Pvrdna\s in the matter of the lists of janapadas 
of ancient India, has the word prahhrfaydh in the place of pravijai/dh 
This is fully confirmed by the Kdvyaimmdrnsd of Itajasekhara which 
seems to have preseiwed the strings of geographical names current in 
ancient India much better than tho PdrdvdiS, So it seems reasonable 
that we should dismiss the idea from our minds that the word pravijaya 
of the Pnvdnm and prdvrseya of the M/didhhdrdta stand for the name 
of any people in J^astern India. 


PEAnoDH Chandra Sen 
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*Tliis litJiic record is found in the Gallery of ijiscriptioiis ot llie 
Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. The stone on 
,whic]i the grant is engraved is about four feet tall and two* broad. The 
surface is very irregular, and there are evidences ot a crude execution. 
IMie script is ordinarily clear. It belongs! to the later style of Kannada 
writing, and slants a bit to the riglit. The text of the inscription is 
engraved separately on a slightly snnkeii surface. Tlie invocatory verse 
and the first line of the text stand at the lop and are surmounted by 
tlie figures of a cow, a calf, and a man facing them.^ 

The grant belongs to the year lOGU A.D. (6.S. UcS^). It refers to 
Indrakesi, a Mahasamanta or feudatory under the Caliikya ejuperor 
^rruilbkyamalla-deva. Indrakesi governed Belvola dUO ami Purikara 
dOO as well as otlier districts, assisted by his son Jayakesi. Another 
Jayakesi, the father of the donor, is also mentioned. Thus we have 
three generations specified. 

J ayakesi 
Indrakesi 
Jayakesi 

The first Jayakt\si is mentioned in a Hulgur inscription of S.S. 960 
(A7., XVI, p. dd2). The second one, the grandson, is mentioned in 1142 
X,D. in the third of the “Three inscriptions of Laksmesvar“ edited by 
Dr. L. D. Barnett in AV., XVI; and also in another of the Hulgur 
inscriptions at p. d30, A7., XVI. lie appears to have distinguished 


* These symbols arc somewhat unique and are seen but rarely insoribecl on 
lithic or copper records. In a Gupta stone inscription of the G. E. 269, there 
are engraved in outline, below the inscription towards the proper right side of 
the stone, a cow and a (‘alf standing and nibbling at a small tree or bush (Carp. 
Ins, IndiaiAinij vol. Ill, 'p, 274). The similarity of the symbols of these records 
is remarkable. (Ed. IHQ), 
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himself as a gretit general. The present reiiord furnishes the missing 
link, as it were, between the first and the third generations of these 
Manaleras. This is the first inscription of ludrakesi that h&s come to 
light. His queen is here named Kabbarasi. 

These personages belonged to the Manalera family, which is also 
termed Manala. There are numerous references to tlie long lint of 
kings of this family in early inscriptions. It is traced back to the 
time of Gaiiga king Sripurusa in the eight century. Po.ssibly the 
family; can be traced back to an earlier ]>ast. The Manaleras, before 
they transferred their allegiance to the Cfilukyas, served under the 
Gaiigas',- and have been noticed in EL, XVI at pp. 330 and 332, 
Mysore Archaologwal Reports for 1908-9, and EL, VI, j). 52. The 
history and ancestry of the Manalera family have been set forth in 
detail at the last mentioned source. 

The grant, engraved by Kalloja, records that Mahasamanta Indra- 
kesi sent for the forty-two maJiujanas (dignitaries, evidently) of tJie 
village of Candivadi in Purikara nad ruled over by General Maiilarasa, 
and gave tliem tw'elve maMars of land, another piece of land for keep- 
ing in rejjairs a drijiking well, and an alms-house for feeding twelve 
Brahmins. He also gave to Bharasuri (a Jain priest) a freehold worth 
a rent of 30 yadyanas and a paddy field worth an tinnual rent of (iO 
gudyums. Tlie occasion for tliese grants was VyatTpata of the summer 
solstice, tlie full-moon day of the mouth of Pu.sya, of the year Sarvari, 
8.S. 982. It corresponds to the Christian year 1000. 

The province (desa) of Purikara has been mentioned by name ; 
Purikara is tbe Sanskritized form of Purikare, Pulikare or Huligere 
which lias been identified as the modern Laksinesvar. Siggave, 
tlie capital of these feudatories according to this grant, is no other than 
the Shiggaon of the pre.sent day in the district of Dharwar. Shiggaou 
has been mentioned in another in.scription at j). 257, EL, VI. Two 
other places have also been named : the villages of Candivadi 
and Manyageri. 

These vassals call themselves Mahasamantas, the gi’eat feudatories. 
Indrakesi’s name is associated w'ith a long list of titles. The Manaleras 
evidently occupied an important position under the Calukyas. 
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Translation 

Lines 1. Salutation to that Boar who wanders at will, and, 
between whose hoofs tlie Meru mountain vibrates. 
ii-9. While, with his usual titles, the Calukya emperor Trai- 
lokyamaila-deva was ruling Jiis kingdom which prospers 
and will endure everlasting by his vassal, born in the 
Manalera family, the phalanx of his enemy kings broken 
with the tip of his terrible sword, efficient in the gover- 
nance of the wheel, — the world, mighty in anger, the 
line of his fame spreading all ov’er the world, was lord 
•layakeiii. 

,, Ilis son, the husband of Victory, a s\ni (of destruction) 

to the lilies, namely, the wives of enemy kings, the lover 
of the woman Fame who eclipses in her brightness even 
the sun,* a person of heroic and splendid career, a lover 
of truth, a lion among- respectable people, was Indrakeii 
whose kingdom was woithy of being- praised by great 
meJi. 

,, Id-T”). The wife of that king, loyal to her liusband. charitable, 

compassionate, beautiful, immaculate, devoted to the 
religion of .Tina, in beauty and greatness greater even 
than .TanakI, was Kabbarasi. 

.. lb-l(). The son of that couple was Jayake^i who, with a sword 

in his hand, cut off the ears of his enemies, and whose 
tame reached, Uke a circle of creeper, the elephants in 
■ the four qiiarters. 

,, IT. Assisted by a son of such abilities was ludrakeh’ ruling 
in happiness in SigguA'e. 

,, lS-19. There was the village of Mato Candivadi,^ the crown and 

glory of all ugrahdms, enjoying the reputation of a holy 
place in the centre of the excellent Purikara. 

,, 19-21. A bee to the lotus,-th6 feet of lord Krsna, the god of the 

village, with a host of enemies retreating before him, 

.1. "I am not sure of the correctness of my translation here. 

2 Or 1 * it ortly^ Ohandivadi? • 
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and a host of friends approaching- him, is Gteneral Maula- 
rasa an ordinary man (?). 

,, 21-24. Born in the family of Brahma (i.e., a Bi’ahmin by birth), 

known the world over, followers of the instructions laid 
down in the Vedas, a source of gift and food to the whole 
of mankind, bees to the lotus, the feet of the gods, Sun, 
Brahma, Visiui and Mahe.svara, who are praised by 
Indra, the lord of the serpents and others, were the Forty- 
two (mahajanas). 

,, 25-2(». They had no peers in judgment supported by the 
authority of tlie Vedas and other sacred sciences, and in 
the austere course.s of restraint, discipline, study etc. 
Tliey were equal to the sage Gautama and others (?). 

,, 27-39. Sending for all these forty two mahajanas, the great 

vassal, possessor of such titles as — the obtainer of the five 
great musical instruments, a Revanla of the modern age, 
horn in the Manalera family, a lion-like man, lord of the 
famous Purikara, a Budra in battle, Parame4vara, a bee 
to the lotus, — the position (or title) Paramahhattaraka, 
a mine of virtues, with his arms decorated (? worshipped) 
by even mighty Mandalikas, a sun in battle and so on — 
Lord Indrakesi washed their feet, and poiiring water on 
the occasion of Vyatipata of the summer solstice, the 
full-moon day of Pusya of the year Sarvari S.S. 982 
gave them, (1) 12 mattars measured by the pole of the 
length of 30 cubits (2) - - mattars for (?) the drinking 
well which lay to the south of the freehold of the head- 
man (vrodeva) of the village and in the northwest of his 
(Indrake^i’s) territory, (3) a house situated to the east 
of Manyageri to the west of the lecture haill (sabhd- 
mandapa) built by Aybi Setti, for the purpose of 
maintaining an alms-house (satra) for twelve Brahmins. 

. ,, 39-42. He also gave on the same auspicious occasion to 

Bharasuri a freehold for a (?) religious ■ object 

* 

(dharma-V atlale) with all the revenues accruing to it, 
of the value of 30 (?) Sedhraya gady(inas, and a muddy 
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paddy-fi^ld that fetched him for all times a rent of 60 
gadyanas, the (?) accessories (t'/'wwJ-i) included. 

42-45. To those who preserve this gift intact given along with 
the five fluids (pancarasa) will accrue the merit of having 
given a thousand cows to a thousand Brahmins well- 
versed in the Vedas in holy places like Baranasi 
(Benares), Prayaga, and Knruksetra, and of having 
given a pond built with the five gems. 

46- 47. To destroy thi.s is to destroy oneself, one’s race, worthy 

Brahmins, and a lierd of cows in holy places like the 
confluence of the (lange.s and the Jumna, Benares and 
Gaya. 

47- 51. (Usual ending verses and imprecations.) 

May it be well. Kalloja engraved this. 

B. C. S. Sjiaema 
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A knowledge of what were called the kalas appears to h&^ve 
occupied a very prominent place in the cultural equipment of the 
citizens of Ancient India. As a matter of fact, an expert knowledge 
of these was regarded as essential for all cultured and refined people. 
But curiously there does not seem to have ever been a strictly fixed 
connotation of the term kala in its cultural aspect. 

The RCmdyama scenes to distinguisli between music and dancing 
on the one hand and kala on the other.' But there are some who in- 
ilude music and dancing in the list of kalas. The MalutbharaUt refers 
to three kalii.s/ whicli, according to Nilakantha, refer to vunifirn, 
(Iravya and srnddlui. Bhartrhari in his Tdkyapndiyid makes a dis- 
tinction between kala and .Hlpa though the latter is given as a synonym 
for kala in tlie lexicons like Amarakoh, Va<ijayai}t'i Koia and MedinJ 
Koki. Rajasekhara in his KdvyamJimlmd (Chap. X) calls the kalas 
the upavidyas or minor branches of learning and distinguishes them 
from what he calls the kdryaridydi^, e.g., Rhetoric, Prosody etc. which 
are, however, found to have been included in the lists of kalas by some. 
This confusion with regard to the connotation of the term led to tlie 
compilation of different lists of kalas at different periods of time. 

But in spite of the great importance of the subject in tlie cultural 
liistory of India — in sjiite of the good deal of confusion surrounding 
it, the subject of kalas does not seem to have been thoroughly studied 
by any scholar. The only systematic, but not strictly comprehensive, 
treatment of the subject is met with in a booklet of 92 pages writfen 
by Hr. A. Venkatasnbbiah in 1911. 

3wnrT5 ii i. 9- 8 

2 Asvamedha Parvan — 89, 3. 

3 jffT 


Vdkyapadl^d, I, 126. 
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ivfi*. Veiikatasubbiah has given ten different lists of kalas as found 
in works belonging to different periods of time. The best known of 
these lists that oocurs in the Karnasutra of Vatsyayana as also in some 
of tlie eonimeiitaries on the Bhagavafa Punina (X. 45. 35)"^ has also 
been dealt with in detail recently by Dr. P. K. Acharya.^ 

, Besides the lists given in Mr. Veiikatasubbiah’s work there are 
otljer lists as well. In tlie present paper we shall deal with two 
liitherto-unnoticed lists. 

One of these belongs to Kseniendra, the great polymath, and the 
other is taken from Bhaskararaya's commentary on Lalitasahasran&ma. 

Ksemendra has given two lists of kalas in his Kcddvtidsa 
(published in Kavyamala — Pratliama (Tuccha, Nirnayasagar Press, 
Bombay). The list in tl^e fourth canto of (i4 arts of courtezans is 
referred to in the JKAS (1914, p. 457). 

In the 10th canto of this uork is given another list of kala/ 


i tt should be noted here that the list as given in the Vamoddhard^ ft 
commentary by Rajarama on the J)cv(mdhdtmtjii (XI. 5) agrees with this list. 

.■) IHQ., V, 188fi. But curiously Dr. Acharya has made no reference either 
to the book of Mr. Venkatasubbiah or to the article in the JBAS (1914, p. 85o ff.) 
which deals with this hook. I'his article is also referred to by Prof. Keith in 
hi.s WiHovu of Saiislxvif Litavturv: (1924, p. ol, f. n. 2). 
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which are grouped here under several heads, e.g., dhm'rtm, artha, 
kdvia, moksa, si(Uu(, slla, prahhdra- (influence) and indna (respect). 
A grou]) of ten kalas, given at the end of the list, is stated to be hhesaja 
or salutary. In all lie gives the number of kalas as 100 (X. 40) though 
he incidentally recognises the number sixty four. It will be noticed 
that almost all moral, spiritual and diplomatic cpialities are considered 
by Ksemendra as kalas. 

The list of Bhaskararaya, the celebrated author of a good many 
Tantra works, is given, as has already been noted, in his commentary, 
called Sauhhdgyohhdshira on the ImI itdsahaisrandmu which is stated 
to form a part of the Brahmandu Punina. He gives the list in con- 
nection with his explanation of the epithet catvhsastikaldmmjl 
(verse 109) as applied to the deity Lalita. He gives the list in a 
metrical form, which he says is based on the work of Sarhgadhara, the 
Kathdkos of Srldharu aJid the Loksiii/pUhikd where the kalas are 
stated to have been enumerated in detail.^ None of these works are 
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’known to have come down. No monticn of any of them is made either 
in Aiifrecht’s Catalogu.s CaUilogoruvi or in ihe section of Mr. Venkata- 
snbbiah’vS work entitled The Literature of the Raids (p. 69f.).® 

This list wliich may be called the Tantric list, agrees closely with 
the tenth list of Venkatasubbiah which is found in Ramacandra^s com- 
itieVitary on Laksmanakavi’s continuation of the Cam/purdmayana as 
also in the encyclopiudic work Sivatattvaratndkara of A^asavaraja 
(17th century) of Keladi.^ 

A clear and definite Tantric tinge is lent to the list by the inclu- 
sion of the six practices of the Tantras {mdrana^ iiccdtana etc). And 
as Mr. A^enkatasubbiah has hinted, many of the topics like the attain- 
ment of supernatural power included in this and other lists are really 
Tantric in character. Even though all the kalas were not Tantric in 
character they were referred to* in more than one Tantra work. Com- 
mentators on the Bhdgawata Purdria like Sridharasvamin and 
Visvanaiha Cakravarti refer the kalas to Saiva Tantra though they do 
not name any particular work. The Laksmiplthihdy one of the sources 
on which Bhaskararaya depends for his list, may not unlikely have 
been a Tantra work. It is not known if the kalas, of which we are 
speaking, were in any way, connected with a category of the same 






Ditterent Msb. ol the work record some minor diiferences and variants in tlio 
list quoted above. Thus the list translated by R. Ananta Krsna Sastri (Lalitd- 
>!ahasrandi)ia with Bhaskararaya’s Commentary translated into English, second 
edition, 1925, p. 124) does not include citra and reads drsti for vrsti. In a 
footnote Air. Silstri even refers to a AIs. which gives a different enumeration of 
the kalas. 


8 It is not known, however, if Sdrngadharlya as mentioned by Bhaskararaya, 
IS the drama of the same name referred to in the Cntalogus Catalogorum (I. 
p. 64a). 

, 9. Cf. p. 7 of the edition of the work published by B. M. Nath & Co., 

Vepery, •Madras.* 


SBPTEMBUE, 1932 
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name, bom of Maya and recognised iu Saiva Philosophy. According 
to the Saiva system of Philosophy, kala is the seat of all enjoyment.’" 

Tile list of Bhaskararaya has been translated by B. Anaiita Krsna 
Sastri in tlie course of his translation of the entire work. We shall 
satisfy ourselves only by adding notes on some of the items. 

‘Knowledge of the eighteen scripts’ occurs as the first item in this 
list. Lists of these eighteen scripts are referred to by Mr. Veukata- 
subbiah (p. 9). It is not, however, known if astadnsnUpi referred to a 
particular Tantric mantra as seems to be indicated by the occurrence 
of the word in Ndradapancarnira (Bib. Ind., d. VI. 21.). 

iSastri transla.te.s tirutanigudita in bahuvidliahhasahntanigaditn as 
'composing verses’. But a better and literal translation of vhe whole 
expression seems to he ‘repetition of what was heard from poems of 
various languages’. 

Upavedas. — Dift'erent lists of upavedas are met with in diifereni 
works. Aytnveda (Science of medicine), Dhanurveda (Science 
of archery), Gandharvuveda (Science of music) and Sthdgot gaced<.h 
(Science of architecture) are the tour upavedm according to the 
Bhdgavata Pnrdna. The list as given in Canmavyfiha (Khanda, IV*V) 
and by Madhusiidaua Sarasvati in hi.s Prasfhamhheda (p. 2 of the 
Vanivilas Pres.s edition) puts Arlhumstid in place of Sthdpatyaceda. 
AnJuudstm, again, in the opinion of Madhusfidana, is of various kinds 
and includes NUudstra, .{xvasd.'itro, i^ilpasdstra , Supakdrasdstro 
and Catuhsastikaldsdstra.^' This is also the view of Nandarama 
Tarkavagisa as set forth in his Sainkhyaprakaia.’’' Thus according to 

10 g?|n5t5 1 

— Mcitanguixi mm esva rciijamct 
(,8ivrtgamapuripalana isaipstha. Devakotte) — Kaldtatt vapiUaia . 

11 Sopiiiate works dealing with each of these 64 Kal^ as given in the 
l).0 mnaufra are known to have existed as late as the inidclle of the 17th century 
in the library of Sarvavidyanidhana Kavindracarya (KdvhidrCH'dri/a Suclpuiram 

-G. 0. S, Series^ No. 17, p. 33), 

12 UescripHvc Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India office Library, 
vol. IV, No. ‘2457. The DaMumdraearita too distinguishes the kalas from 
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4ihi» view it is not the ka'las that count the upavedas under them but, 
on the other hand, the upavedas comprise the fine arts. It will also be 
noticed that this view would distinguish, unlike the ordinary lists of 
kalas, between cookery and silpa on the one liand and the kalas on the 
other. 

• i^asirasatka. — It cannot be slated what exactly was meant by this 
term. Sastri’s translation is not clear on this point. The Tantrasastra 
is, however, sometimes called to be of six types.*’ According to the 
Aiikasainkl) yanighantii the word sdstra denotes the numl^er six, tliough 
uo tnention is made of the names of the six sastras.'* 

Angasatko . — This, of coarse, refe.r.s to the six Vedahgas. 

Kdvydlahkarandtaka. — It is curious that naiaka that is generally 
regarded as a branch of Kavya is treated here separately. 

Gatijalavrstydgnydyvdha etc. — Sastri connects ^ilpa with the seven 
stambhas, e.g., gatistamblia, silpa° etc. But tiilpa might well be 
treated as a separate item. 

Catirya . — Mr. Venkatasubhiah (p. ()9) thinks that there are uo books 
now extant on this subject. But there is a manuscript of a work, the 
Santnukhakalpa, in the Lilirary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The 
late Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri was the first to draw 
attention to this work in hi.s Report of thr notice of Sanskrit Manns. 
cripts (1901-5). Peterson notices one work called the Cauracarya. by 
Vitthalesvara in his Fifth Report of operations in search of Sanskrit 
Mss. in the Bombay Circle (No. 174). In A. B. Kathavate’s Report 
for search of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bovihay Presidency (No. 504) 
the work is called Cauryasvanlpa. There is also a Bengali work 
dealing with the skill of this art in the form of a story. This is the 
Cauracakravartl of Vira Kaiisvara, a manuscript of which is in the 


Arthaidstra, Parana, h.dvya. etc. (Cf. Chapters V. p. 147 aiul Vtll. p. 188 of 
M. R. Kale’s edition— Bombay, 1926). 

— I'admatantra, India office Catalogue, vol. IV, No. 2532. 
• 14 ■ SdMtya tan^t Patrikd, vol. XXXVI, p. 246. 
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Bangiya Sahitya Parisat. The story has been published in popular foru) 
in Bengali in the children’s magazine called Sandesa (1838 B.S.).^^'^' 
Dhatwpanksd . — This is translated by Sastri as 'knowledge of 
pulse.’ But a better rendering would possibly be ‘examination 
of minerals’ as the science of medicine, of which ‘knowledge of pulse’ 
is an important topic, comes under upaveda. 


CniNTAHAUAX CllAKKAVAllTi 


15 It may be noted in passing that Muladcva whose name is froqueutl> 
mentioned in connection with the dissemination of Caurya^astra is probably the 
same person as the Muladeva who describes the Kalas in Kseinendra’s KaldvUdsa 
where (canto I) he is described as one who is fully versed in all the kalas ( 




and ns one who was taken 


all quarters 



resort to by t^je cheats of 



Ancient coins found in Pancala, Ayodhya, 
Kausambi and Mathura— a Study 

Ancient coins found in Paflcala, Ayodhya, KauSamb! and Mathura 
have been studied by many Indologists from the second quarter of 
the 19th century up to the present day. Among these scholars the 
nam^s of Prinsep,' Rivett Carnac,* Carlleyle,® Mitra,* Cunningham,® 
Indraji,® Rapson,^ Smith,® Banerji,* Jayaswal/'* and Barua’ ‘ may 
be mentioned. In our present study we shall confine ourselves 
principally to the following particulars, viz., (a) the style and fabric, 
(b) the palaeography of coin-legends, (c) the symbols on coins, (d) 
such contemporary inscriptions and (e) the Pauranika accounts of such 
ancient Indian dynasties as may have some bearing on the issuers 
of these coins. An exact knowledge about the coin-making in 
ancient India is necessary for an approximate idea about the anti- 
quity of these coins. It is a well-known fact that the most ancient 
coins of India, e.g,, the Punch-marked coins were cut from a 
hammered sheet of metal and sometimes clipped so as to be adjus- 
ted to the proper weight. The cast coins without legend and with 
legend, the die struck coins with square incuse and with round 

1 Essays ed. by Thomas, I, p. 418, PI. XXXIV, ig-21 etc. ; PI. 
VIII, i2-t5 ; Jour. Asiatic ^oc. Bengal, 1873, PP» IC9, 191. 

2 JASB., 1880, p. 87, PI. XvI XVII. 

3 JASB , 1880, p. 2\. 4 JASB., 1880, p. 8. 

5 Coins of Ancient India, p. 90, PI. IX ; p. 73, PI. V. 7-18 ; p. 79, 
PI. VII ; p. 86, PI. VIII, I ; p. 87, PI. Vlll, 9 ; p. 88, Pi. VIII j 
PI. VIII, 13. Archceological Survey Reports, I, p. 301 j III, pp. 14, 
39; VI, pp. 165, 174} X, p. 4, Pi. II : XIV, p. 149, P). XXXI, 
19-25. 

6 JRAS., 1894, p. 553, PI. IO-I4. 

7 Indian Coins. Sec. 44, 49, 52, 53. 

8 Cat. Coins, Indian Museum, Calcutta, vol. I. 

9 Pracina Mudra, pp. 103-104 ; pp. 105-106 ; pp. lo5-io8. 

10’ JBORS., 1917, pp. 425-485. 

‘ 11 Qld Brahml Ins. in Kkar^agiri and Udayaghi Caves. 
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incuse — these four types of coins, as classes, came successively, the 
first being the earliest. 

Tke so-called Ayodhya coins 

The ancient city of Ayodhya is well-known in Sanskrit, Pali and 
Chinese writings, though now it has lost its importance. Coins which 
are popularly known as the Ayodhya coins are found not at Ayodhya 
proper, but at the modern city of Fyzabad, which has replaced, in 
some respects, the ancient city of Ayodhya. 

Up to the present day some anonymous coins and coins of the 
undermentioned kings have been found here. We may classify them, 
according to the ending of name®, thus : 


A. Anonymous coin 


B. 

(I) 

Dhanadeva 

(2) 

Muladeva 


(3) 

Vayudeva 

( 4 ) 

ViSakhadeva 

C. 

iSivadatta 



D. 

Kumudasena 



E. 

(I) 

Ajavarma 

(2) 

Madhavavarma 

F. 

(0 

Devamitra 

(2) 

Indramitra 


( 3 ) 

Satyamitra 

( 4 ) 

SaAghamitra 


( 5 ) 

Suryamitra 

(6) 

Bahasatimitra 



and (7) 

Vijayamitra 


Cunningliam is of opinion 

that the eoins of 

ViSakhadeva and 


Dlianadeva are ‘certainly not older than the second century B.c.’” 
Rapson says that ‘the oldest coins seem to be the cast pieces, the 
date of which is, perhaps, before 200 B C. The square inscribed 
pieces, most of which are also cast, may belong to the second 
century B.C. The other coins, which bear names ending in -viitra, 
seem to belong to the same and following centuries’ Rapson 
improves his theory later on while describing the coins of Kumuda- 
sena. He observes that ‘the inscribed coins attributed to Ayodhya 
fall into two classes, (i) square cast, and (2) round struck. The 
present specimen belongs to the latter, and, like the coins of this 
class generally, it has the side bearing the name of the king struck 

12 Coins of Ancient India, p, 91. 

13 Indian Coins, p. n. 
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m incuse, but with this peculiaritjs that in this case the incuse js 
square while in all other cases it is round. The square incuse is 
characteristic of some of the coins of Kaufiambi, Mathura and 
PaQcala, and is probably the result of impressing a square die on a 
lump of metal in a semi-molten state. As the earliest form of this 
incite, like the shape of the earliest Indian coins, is square, it may, 
perhaps, be assumed generally that coins having a circular incuse 
are later in date. If so, our coin must be placed first in the series 
bf the struck coins of Ayoclhya as known at present’.** 

We know from an examination of these coins that those, which 
belong to the classes A, B & C, are cast. The coins of the class A are 
cast without legend, but the coins of the classes B & C bear the 
name of the issuers. The legend of the coin of ^ivadatta has been 
read by Cunningham as ^iva-datasa,' * and by Smith as simply 
{SivaT^datasa}^ No numismatist has given, as yet, an approxi- 
mate idea of the dates of the coins of the classes B & C, 

The coins of Sivadatta may be given an earlier date on the 
following grounds : On the obverse of the coins of Sivadatta there 
is a moving elephant and this is to be found on the obverse of 
the coins of Muladeva, Vayudeva and on some coins of Dhanadeva, 
The elephant is conspicuous by its absence on the obverse of 
some coins of Dhanadeva and on the obverse of all coins of 
ViiSakhadeva, Kumudasena, Madhavavarma, Ajavarma, and the 
Mitra kings, a humped bull occupying the place instead. Thus the 
coins of Dhanadeva form a landmark in the history of these coins be- 
cause on the obverse of some of his coins we have the elephant moving 
and on some other the humped bull. Perhaps for some cause, not 
known, Dhanadeva changed the obverse device and used the humped 
bull in place of the elephant. The coins of Kumudasena are the first 
of the die-struck coins of AyodhyS because the incuse is square.*^ The 
coins of two kings whose names end in -vartm are also die-struck with 
square incuse while the coins of the kings whose names end in -mitta 
are die-struck with round incuse. Thus the coins of two Varma kings 
might, with all probability, be placed between the classes D and F. By 

14 /JiAi% 1903, pp. 287-88, 

15 Coins of Ancitnt India, p. 93. 

16 Ca4. Coins, Indian Museum, Calcutta, vol. I, p, 149^ 

’ 17 Ibid., vol. I, p. 150, nos. 14, 15' 
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the palaeographic test we arrive at the same result. The legends 
on the coins of Muladeva and Vayudeva are not distinctly legible 
but those on the coins of Dhanadeva and ViSakhadeva are of the 
.^.sokan Brahm! type i.e. they belong to the third century B. C. 
Pakeographically the date of the legends on the coins of 
Kumudasena is later than that of the four kings whose names 
end in -deva. In the same way it can be shown that the coins of 
the Mitra kings are later than tliose of the Varma kings and of 
Kuiinidasena. We can now chronologically arrange the coins 


thus : 




A. Anonymous coin 




B. Sivadatta 




C. (i) Muladeva 


(2) 

Vayudeva 

(3) Dhanadeva 


(4) 

Visakhadeva 

D. Kumudasena 




E. (i) Ajavarma 


(2) 

Madhavavarma 

I'. (i) Devamitra 


(2) 

Indramitra 

(3) Satyamitra 


(4) 

Sanghamitra 

(5) Suryamitra 


(6) 

Bahasatimitra 

and (7) 

Vija\ amitra 



From a study of these coins we can guess 

that there might have 

flourished five dynasties at 

Ayodhya i.e. 

the 

Datta^ Dtva, Sena. 


Vanna and Mitra, 

Smith has described no less than 40 such coins.'* It is 
interesting to note that all these coins are made of copper, a 
few being of brass (cf. no. 4 of Dhanadeva and nos. 10& li of 
Sivadatta). On the obverse of the anonymous, circular, cast coin 
(nos. 12 & 13) we find a fish left, Svastika above and on the 
reverse ‘Taurine’ with a steel-yard below. On the obverse of the coins 
of ^ivadatta (nos. 8-1 1), which are cast, an elephant moving left 
towards a tree or symbol in railing, Brahm! legend Sivadatasa above 
and on the reverse many symbols including the Ujjain .symbol ; 
the central device may be a goddess seated on lotus. On the obverse 
of the coins of Muladeva we find an elephant moving left 

18 Cat, Coins, Indian Museum, Calcutta, vol. 1, jjp. 148-151, 
nos. 1-4. 
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towards a Buddhist symbol ; Brahinl legend and on the 

reverse wreath in centre, snake below, Buddhist symbol above.** 
On the obverse of the coins of Vayudeva, we find elephant mov- 
ing to left ; Brahmi legend Vayudevasa and on the reverse four tri~ 
ratna symbols on four sides of small circle, Bodhi trees on right 
and* left and snake below.^® The coins of Dhanadeva are of the types 
as noted before. On the obverse of the first type we find the 
elephant moving and Brahmi legend Dhanadeva and on the reverse 
’the ‘Ujjain’ symbol. On the obverse of the second type we find 
the humped bull standing left facing a peculiar column and Brahmi 
legend Dhanadeva and on the reverse in centre a solar symbol, 
snake below, a tree in railing on each side ; above a tri'sula symbol of 
the nandipada form (nos. 3-7). On the obverse of the coins of 
ViSakhadeva we find a bull standing and Brahmi legend Vimkha- 
devasa and on the reverse the above mentioned symbols (i-2a\ It 
should be noted that all these coins are cast. 

The coins of Kumudasena and Ajavarma are die-struck with 
legend in square incuse. The legends and devices are of the same 
type as we find on the coins of Vifiakhadeva (nos. 14-16). 

The coins of the Mitra rulers found at Ayodhya are known 
as of the Cock and Bull type because of the fact that on the obverse 
of every coin we find a bull standing, Brahmi legend inscribing 
the king’s name and on the reverse a cock standing (nos. 17-36) in 
front of a palm tree. Some coins of Vijayamitra are known as 
of the Solar symbol type (37-40). All these coins are die-struck with 
obverse round incuse. 

Regarding the Mitra kings we will only say here that some 
rulers, as known from a study of these coins, most probably 
belonged to the imperial Suiiga-Mitra dynasty of Magadha, the 
list of which has been found in the Puranas. We shall enter 
into a detailed discussion of the controversies regarding the 
attribution of these to the ^uhga-Mitra dynasty when we shall 
discuss the Kaufiambi- and Paficala-Mitra coins. Suffice it to say 
that at Ayodhya two classes of these coins are found viz. (i) the 
coins of the Imperial i^uiiga-Mitra rulers and (2) of the Later Mitra 
rulers. The following kings, as found from a study of these coins, may 
be identified with some rulers mentioned in the Purai(Ms !— • 

19 Coins of. Ancient India, g\-g 2 . 

sBrmiBSR, 1932 


20 Ibid,, p. 92, 

17 
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A. (i)* Bahasatimitra raay be identified with Fuayamitra (i)t 

—c. 1 88 B.C. 

(2) * Silryamitra „ „ Vasumitra (4)f 

—c. 137 B.C. 

(3) * indramitra „ „ Vajramitra (8)t 

—A 1 14 B.C. 

(4) * Devamitra „ „ Devabhuti (io)t 

—c. 66 B.C. 


B. The Later Mitras 

(1) Satyamitra 

(2) Sanghamitra 

(3) Vijayamitra 

We will not enter into any discussion now regarding nos. 1,3 and 4 
under A (See infra). 

Regarding the identification of Siiryamitra with Vasumitra 
Jayaswal writes on the basis of Jain accounts that some of the 
iSungas had double names like the Mauryas. The two Jaina 
chronologies give the following double names : 

Balamitra = Agnimitra 
Bhanumitra = Vasumitra^ ‘ 

Now Bhanu means Sun i.e. Surya. On this ground we are 
tempted to identify Suryamitra with Bhanumitra and similarly with 
Vasumitra, the fourth imperial f^uiiga monarch. We have found 
coins of Suryamitra not only at .Ayodhya but also at Paficala and 
Mathura. This fact makes our position clearer. Again as these 
coins are made of copper, this hypothesis can stand because copper 
coins did not travel much from the place of their origin. 

There flourished at least 8 kings at Ayodhya before the accession 
of Bahasatimitra. If we accept c. 188 B.c. as the probable date of 
Bahasatimitra’s accession, then, by allowing 10 years per generation, 
Madhavavarma, Ajavarma, Kumudasena, ViSakhadeva, Dhanadeva, 
Vayudeva, Muladeva, i^ivadatta and the issuer of anonymous 


• The numerical figures denote the number of kings whose 
coins are found. 

t The numerical figures indicate the place of the king in the 
succession-list of the ^unga-Mitra dynasty as found in the 
Puranas. 

Ui /BORS„ 1917, pp. 425-485. 
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cpins should be placed in the period extending from c. 280 b . c . — 
190 B.C., Muladeva and Vayudeva flourishing in c. 260 B.C.— 240 
Thus the statement of Cunningham that the coins of Muladeva 
and Vayudeva '‘are certainly not older than the second century B.c.” 
is open to criticism. 

It is quite possible that when the imperial Suhgas were driven 
out from Magadha by the Kanvas, the descendants of the ^ungas ruled 
there as petty princes, Such parallel cases are not absent in ancient 
Indian history. 


The so-called Kausainbl coins 

"This famous old city of Kosambi is now represented by a grand 
ruined fort on the Jumna with its two villages of Kosam-Inam and 
Kosam-Khiraj or ‘Rent-free’ and ‘Rent-paying’ Kosam. It is just 31 
miles above the fort of Allahabad. It was the capital of the Vat- 
sas, and was, therefore, generally known as the Vatsa-pattana, or the 
Vatsa city”.®^ "The coins found at Kosam range from the very 
earliest punch-marked bits of silver and copper down to the time 
of AUbar. But out of the whole number of 394 coins, only 50 
are Muhammadan, or about one-eighth ; while no less than too 
are the common square cast-coins with the elephant and Buddhist 
symbols. More than 30 of the Hindu coins are inscribed, 
and all of them in characters of a period earlier than the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Sixteen of them bear the name of Bahasati- 
mitra, two belong to Devamitra, one to Asvagho§a and three to 
Jebhamitra”.®® The legend, which was read as Asvaghosa by 
Cunningham, is certainly Ghosa, as shown by Smith.^* Smith has 
described the coin of another king named Pavata,** 

The four coins described by Smith^® are of copper. On the 
obverse of the anonymous coin we find a tree in railing, six*arched 
caitya, eight-rayed wheel, the Nandipada, Ujjain and Svastika 
symbols and on the reverse a humped bull.®^ 

22 Coins of Ancient India, p. 73. 

23 Archceological Survey Reports, Cunningham, X, p. 4. 

24 Cat. Coins, Indian Museum, Calcutta, vol. I, p. 155, no. 2. 

2$* Ibid, no. 3. 26 Ibtd, no, 1*4. 

• 27 Ibid, no. 4, 
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On the obverse and the reverse of the coins of Bahasatimitra, 
Ghosa and Pavata we find the above-mentioned devices, and legends 
of the kings’ name.*® 

Who were these princes ? Were they all local princes as has 
been suggested by some numismatists or were some of them identical 
with the imperial ^iinga monarchs, of whom we find an account in 
the PuraifMs ? Who was Bahasatimitra ? That Bahasatimitra was 
a great ruler is known from the two inscriptions found at Pabhosa, 
32 miles south west of Allahabad, 

No. I, as read by Dr. Fuhrer, runs thus RajQo Gopaliputrasa 
Vahasatimitrasa matulena Gopallya Vaihidariputrena (Asa) Asadha* 
senena lenam karitain (Udakasa) dasame sabachare Kassapiyanam 
arahani[ta]naip 

No II runs thus Adhichatraya raflo ^onakayanaputrasya 
Vaingapalasya putrasya rafio Tevanlputrasya Bhagavatasya putrena 
VaihidarTputrena Asadhasenena karitatn.*® 

From these two inscriptions we can have the following geneological 
table : 

^onakayana of Adhichatra 
V amgapala = Tevani 

Bhagavata = Gopall Vaihidarl 



Gopall Asacjhasena 

I 

Bahasatimitra 

Asadhasena dates the inscription No. I in the loth regnal year of a 
king named Udaka (?). Fuhrer has not been able to read this 
correctly. According to Jayaswal it is Odraka. This Odraka, 
according to the rules observed in recording Indian inscriptions, 
must have been the king or the overlord of the place where the 
inscription was engraved. The place was apparently outside the 

28 Cat, Coins, Indian Museum, I, nos. 2-3. 

29 Epigraphia Indica, vol, II, pp, 240-43, 
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territory governed by the RajSs of Adhichatra but under the suzerain- 
ty of Odraka. 

The Pabhosa inscription palaeographically belongs to the ^u 5 ga 
period. We may take this Odraka as identical with the 5th imperial 
^unga ruler who flourished in c. 129 B.c. as shown by Jayaswal. 
This inscription was caused to be written in the loth year of the 
rule of Odraka. Thus the date of this inscription is approximately 
c. 120 B.C. 

Anotl^er inscription found at Mora, 7 miles west of Mathura 
city, runs thus Jivaputaye RSjabharyaye Brhasv 5 timita (dhi) tu 
yaSa mataye karitam. (Made by order of YaSamata, the daughter (?) 
of Brhasvatimita, the king’s consort (and) the mother of living 
sons).®® This inscription which is of the period of the Pabhosa 
inscription shows that he was a great ruler because YaSamata was 
proud of being his daughter. 

In the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela the 13th line runs 
as follows : ‘magadha-n ca rajanani Bahasatimitain pade vamdapayati’ 
[i.e., (Kharavela) compelled Bahasatimita,the king of Magadha, to bow 
at his feet]. As the inscription is in a very bad state of preservation, 
scholars differ in their readings. Except one or two scholars, all 
read it as Bahasatimitam or some such. 


Scholars 

Prinsep 

Cunningham 

Indraji 

Jayaswal 

Majumdar 


Rama 


Their readings 

Ibahaga sasita 
Bahasati sita 
Bahu patisasita 

Bahapatimitram formerly ; Bahasati- 
mitam later. 

Bahu pasasitam, but adds that ‘I do 
not of course deny that the reading 
Bahasatimitam might, after all, be 

proved to be correct ’ 

Bahasatimitam®* 


Thus we see that the general tendency is to take this as Bahasati- 
mita. Jayaswal has shown that this Bahasatimitra was nobody but 


30 JR AS,, 1921. p. 120. 

3*1 Qld Brakml Inscriptions in the Khn'^iagiri and Udayagiri 
Cavi's, pp. 22-23. 
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Pusyamitra because we know that Brha>pati is the deity of the 
Pusya Nak^atra {Sa-hkhayana Grhya Sutra, i, 26. 6). Both are 
identical. The coins of Bahasatimitra are found not only at KauSam- 
bi, but also at Ayodhya and Paftcala. All these coins are made 
of copper. These coins, being of no great value, were not taken 
from one part of the country to another. These two numismatic 
evidences make our position much better. ‘On a study of 
coins I find’, writes Jayaswal ‘the coins of Bahasatimitra are unmis- 
takably earlier than those of Agnimitra. Brhaspatimitra, therefore, 
cannot but be identical with Pusyamitra.’^a ‘The evidence of coins 
and inscription, the date and nomenclature, all point to the identifica- 
tion of Brhaspatimitra with Pusyamitra and with no one else’.®* 

In the Pauranika list of the^uhga dynasty we find Ghosa (identical 
with Gho?avani) to be the 7th ruler. At Kausambi there is the 
coin of a king named Ghosa. His coins are also found at Mathura. 
These coins, found at KauSambi and Mathura, palseographically 
belong to the Suhga period. On this ground this Ghosa of the 
coins may be identified with the king of the same name found in 
the Pauranika list. It may be that Ghosavasu is a mistake for Ghosa 
made by the copyists. Jethamitra and Devamitra of the coin-types 
have been identified with Vasu Jyes^ha (identical with Su-Jyestha) 
and Devabhuti respectively of the ^uhga dynasty. 

We have three successive stages regarding the antiquity of these 
coins viz., (i) anonymous cast coins with no legend, (2) the coins of 
Bahasatimitra, Ghosa, Jethamitra and Devamitra and (3) Pavata’s 
coins, which palaeographically belong in all probability to the Gupta 
period. Thus we have : 

A. Anonymous coin 

B. (i)* Bahasatimitra identified with Pusyamitra (i)! 

— f. 188 B.C. 

(2)* Jethamitra „ „ Vasu-Jye§tha or Su- 

Jye^tha (3)t~^-. I 44 b.c. 

C. Pavata. 

32 fBORS., 1917, p. 477. 33 Ibid,, p. 480. 

* The numerical figures denote the number of kings whose 
coins are found. 

t The numerical figures indicate the place of the kings in the 
succession list of the ^uhga-Mitra dynasty as found in \\\q Puranits. 
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(3) * Ghoga identified with „ Ghoga (7;t 

—c. 1 1 7 B.c. 

(4) * Devamitra „ „ Devabhilti (io)t 

—c. 66 B.c. 


The so-called PaUcala coins 

Writing about the coins of Faiicala, Cunningham remarked, 
'as the coins which 1 am now about to describe are found in 
Rojiilkhand, and chiefly at Ahichatra, Anola and Budaon, it is 
quite certain that they belong to North Paficala, It has been sugges* 
ted that they belong to the Auriga kings, who ruled over North 
India after the Mauryas for 1 12 years, or from B.c. 178-66. But the 
assignment is uncertain, as only one of the coin names, Agnimitra, is 

found in the Pauranika list of the ^uhgas I rather incline to assign 

the coins to a local dynasty of princes, as they are very rarely found 
beyond the limits of the North Paficala, which would not be the case 
did they belong to the paramount dynasty of the iSungas.'^'In the 
Sanskrit drama of Malavikagnimiti'a, translated by Wilson, Agni- 
mitra, son of Pugpamitra, and father ot Vasumitra, is called king of 
Vidisa on the Velravatl, that is, of Besnagar on the Betwa river. 
As these three names head the list of the ^unga kings, it would 
seem that the Suugas were rulers of East Malwa. I conclude, 
therefore, that the coins found in Rohilkhand are those of some local 
dynasty and not of the paramount Sunga kings.’®* 

His contention that the kings whose names end in -mitra and 
whose coins are found at Paficala are local princes cannot be accepted 
as true. 

As to the first point Rivett-Carnac and Jayaswal have shown 
that several coin-names besides that of Agnimitra may be identified 
with those found in the Puranxis. 

As to the second point I have shown in my discussion regarding 
the coins of Ayodhya and Kausambl that the Mitra coins are also 
found at Mathura. 

As to the third point it should be noted tliat Pugyamiira, Agni- 
mitra and Vasumitra had their capital at Pafallputra and not at 

VidiSa as Cunningham has said. Smith rightly observes regarding 

* 

. ••f footnotes in the previous page. 

34*’ Coins *of^ Ancient India, p. 79-80. 
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the capital of Pu?yatnitra that 'it presumably continued to be, as of 
old, Pafallputra’.® * 

It may now safely be stated that some of these Mitra rulers 
belonged to the imperial ^u6ga dynasty. Moreover we know for 
certain that the coins of one king have been found at different places 
and that all these are made of copper. The coins of Bahasatimitra 
are found at Ayodhya, Kausambi and Pahcala, those of Ghosa at 
Kauaamb! and Mathura, those of Indramitra at Ayodhya and 
Pancala and those of Devamitra at KauSambi and Ayodhya. The 
style and epigraphy of these coins are of the iSuhga period.* • 

Coins of the following Mitra kings have been found here : — 

(i) Agnimitra. (2) Bhanumitra. (3'> Bhumimitra. (4) Bfhas- 
patimitra. (5) Dhruvamitra. (6) Indramitra. (7) Jayamitra. 
(8) Phalgunimitra. (9) Suryamitra. (lO) Vi.snumitra. (i i) Anumitra, 

This Bahasatimitra is identical with the Bahasatimitra whose coins 
are found at Ayodhya and Kausambi. Bhanumitra has been identi- 
fied with Vasumitra by Jayasvval.s^ Most probably Dhruvamitra 
is identical with Vasumitra, because Dhruva being one of the 8 Vasus, 
Dhruvamitra might have Vasumitra as a second name. Coins of a 
king named Bhadragho-sa have been found at Pancala. Jayaswal 
opines that he is the same as Ghosa identical with Ghosavasu, the 
seventh ^unga ruler according to the Puranas. But as we have found 
coins of a king named Ghosa at KauSambi and Mathura, we 
can reject this statement. Bhadraghosa is most probably a different 
person. 

The Suhga kings may therefore be chronologically arranged on the 
evidence of coins found at Paficala in the following way : 

*(i) Bahasatimitra identical with Pusyamitra (i)f — c. 18S B.C. 

*(2) Agnimitra identical with Agnimitra (2)t — c. 152 B.C. 

*(3) Dhruva- or Bhanu- or Surya-mitra identical with Vasumitra 
(4)t— 137 B.C. 

*(4) Indramitra identical with Vajramitra(8)t— r. 114 B.c. 

35 Early History of India, p. 209. 

36 Indian Coins, p. 13. 37 fBORS., 1917, p, 477. 

* The numerical figures denote the number of kings whose coins 
are found. 

t The numerical figures indicate the place of the kings in 
the succession-list of the Sunga-Mitra dynasty as found in the 
Puranas, 
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• There remain five more Mitra rulers to be identified. Most 
probably they ruled as petty princes after the overthrow of the 
imperial Sunga d> nasty. As a corroborative evidence it is to be noted 
that the coins of Phalgunimitra palaeographically is not of the iSuriga 
period. Visnumitra may be placed as the earliest ruler of this group 
because his coins are found not only at Pa&cala but also at Mathura 
while c )ins of the other kings are found only at Pa&cala. An inscrip- 
tion found at M )ra runs thus : — •••••mitrasa-putrasa-rafio Visiju- 
mitrasa dhitu ldragibhadaye dliatiye Gotamasa Milraye danam 
thagabho.ss Most probably this Visnumitra is identical with that of 
the coin-legend. We know for certainty that he was a prince and 
that the name of his father ended in -mitra. 

There remains four more rulers to be identified viz. Bhadragho^a, 
Rudragupta, Visvapala and Acyuta. We do not know when the 
first three kings flourished but we can make the conjecture that they 
most probably ascended the throne after the later Mitras. Acyuta 
has been identified by Smith with the Acyuta of the Allahabad 
Pillar inscription of Samudragupta®* and thus his date is c, 330 a.D. 

Smith has described 33 M Paficala coins. On the obverse and 
the reverse of the coins of Agniinitra we find 3 symbols, Brahmi 
legend Agnimitrasa in square incuse and a figure, presumably of 
Agni, standing on low railing between two posts ; five rays proceeds 
from his head respectively.*® On the obverse of the coins of 
Bhanumitra we find the Brahmi legend Bbanumitrasa, with 3 symbols 
above and the reverse is defaced. We find on the obverse and the 
reverse of all the Paficala coins similar type of symbols. But 
the coins of Acyuta differ from this class. These coins which are 
of copper have been divided into two classes viz, (i) ‘Name’ type cast 
and (2) ‘Roman head’ type die-struck. On the obverse of the coins 
of the first type we find the Brahmi legend Acyu- in bold chara- 
cters and on the reverse wheel or sun with eight spokes. On the 
obverse of the coins of the second type we find head and neck of 
king right, as on a Roman denarius, behind head a, in front cyu, and 
on the reverse wheel or sun with eight spokes. I wish to place the 
coins of the second type later because these coins are die-struck and 

38 /RAS, 

39 Cut, Coins, Indian Museum, Calcutta, vol. i, p. x86, 

40 ,.Ibid, p, 187. nos. 1-4. 

X.^.Q., SSPTEUBSB, 193? 
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are influenced by Roman culture, while the coins of the former t3'pe 
are cast and no such influence is to be traced. 

From a study of tlie symbols o:i the coins of Paficala we can have 
an idea about the religion professed by these kings. Cunningham 
writes, ‘from this detailed examination of their coins, I conclude 
that the Rajas of Paflcila were certainly Brahminists, as there is 
an entire absence of Buddhist symbols, coupled with the use of 
Brahmanical names, such as Rudra and Visnu, Indra, Agni and 
Surya,’** 


The so-called Mathura, coins 

At Mathura many coins were found up to the present day. The 
princes whose coins are found are Balabhuti, Gomitra. Vifnumitra, 
Siiryamitra, Ghosa, Bhavadatta, Kamadatta, Purusadatta, Ramadatta, 
Sesadatta, ^isucandradatta, Sivadatta, Uttamadatta, Bhumidatta and 
Virasena. Regarding these coins Smith writes, ‘Cunningham knew 
of only three specimens of Balabhuti ; four more are now described, 
and three bad specimens have been excluded. The coins of Purusa- 
datta are also rare, Carlleyle found a specimen at Bhuila Dili in 
Basti district, U. P., to the east of Oudli ^Reports, XII. 145, 1641 
Bhavadatta is new, but JRAS., 1900, p. 113. Three are now added 
to the five speci liens of Uttamadatta previously known. The coins 
of Ramadatta are fairly common. Carlleyle found examples associat- 
ed with coins of the satraps Ranjnbula and iSodasa at Indor Khera 
in the Bulandshar district, U. P. {Reports, XII, 43).** 

He observes again, “The coins of Gomitra, Visnumitra, and Surya 

(Suya) are,' , I think, latter than those of the princes previously 

mentioned.”* 3 (Ibid]. This later proposal can be criticised. As it will 
be shown, the Mitra coins are undoubtedly earlier than the coins of 
the funner group. Regarding the coins of Virasena, Smith observes, 
“the coins of this ruler are most readily procured in the Mathura 
bazar, where Cunningham obtained about a hundred. Carlleyle got 
thirteen at Indor Khera in the Bulandshar District, while Mr. Burn 
and others have collected them in the Etah District, as well as at 
Kanauj and other places in the neighbouiing Farrukhabad District. 

41 Coins of Ancient India ^ p. 84. 

42 Cat. of Coins in Indian Museum, vol. 1, p, 190. 

43 Ibid. 
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•It is clear, therefore, that Vfrasena ruled in the Central Doab, between 
the Ganges and the Jumna”.** 

A chronological order regarding these coins may be roughly 
worked out in the following way. The cast coin, which is found in 
the neighbourhood of Mathura and bears the inscription Upatikya 
in Brahml at least as early as the third century B. C., may be lo^ ked 
upon as the earliest coin found here.* * The coins of Balabhuti have 
legends in Brahml script of, probably, the and century B. c.*® 
The coins of Balabhuti are also connected with those of Bahasaii' 
mitra by identity of type — a caitya tree — and epigraphy. This tree 
is also found on the coins of Agnimitra according to Carlleyle.*’^ 
Siiryamitra and Ghosa have been already identified with Vasumitra 
and Ghosa respectively. The Visnumiira of Mathura may be 
identical with the Visnumitra of Pahcala. The coins of Visnumitra 
are form 1 not only at Mathura but also at I’aficala as I have ahea iy 
shown, while the coins of Brahmamitra and Goinitra are found at 
Mathura only. This fact most probably shows that Visnumitra was 
more powerful than Brahmamitra and Goinitra, and thus earlier 
than the other two. At Glianeshara, a village situated .«ome three 
miles west of Mathura city to the north of the road to Govardhana, 
some inscribed bricks have been found. On one brick we find 
the legend 'Gomita\ the same on the second, ‘•^•tnitamncena' 
on the third and ‘...cena Kohadena' on the fourth. If we join 
these bricks, we find the following inscription 'Gomitamachena 
Kohadena (karitani)*® i. e. (made) by Kohada, the minister 
of Gomitra. Tins Gomitra is most probably the Goinitra of the 
coin-legend. s. In this connection the Bodh Gaya Corner Pillar 
inscription of the wife of Brahmamitra, viz. Nagadevi, should be 
noted. Coins have been found of 9 kings whose names end in -datta. 
Most probably these kings belonged to one dynasty. Now to 
what period are these rulers to be assigned ? We know that the 
^ungas ruled for 112 years i. e., c, 118 B. c. — c. 65 B. C. and the 
satraps of Mathura from c, 80 B. C.— c. 50 A. D. So in the latter 
mentioned period there was most probably no Hindu local chief 


44 Cat. of Coins in Indian Museum^ vol. I, p. 191. 
4{ Indian Coins, p. 13. 4^ 

*47 Cat. of Coins in Indian Museum, vol. I, p. 186. 
48*- JRASk,,\^iZt p. 122, 
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at Mathura. Indraji assigned these coins to the period of the decline of 
the Saka power at Mathura. Taking these controversies into 
consideration, we can say that Ramadatta might have flourished before 
the satraps but others most probably flourished after the satrapal 
rule. 

That Virasena was a king of the Central Doab between the 
Ganges and the Jumna is noted before. An inscription of a king 
named Vliasena has been found at Jankhat in the Tiwa tahsil of 
the Faruklihabad District, U.P, The inscription runs thus Svamisa 
Virasenasa samvatsara lo 3 gisinanam pakse 4 divase 8. ..mime... 
(j) ika (va;...ya...tata . ir,..naya ..epru (sa)** ni (ma) i.e. in the year 
10 & 3 i.e., 13 of Svami Virasena, in the fortnight 4 of the hot 
season, on the day 8. The date of this inscription, according to 
Smith, is c, 335 a.d. On the palaeographical ground it appears 
that this inscription should be assigned to a date later than the 
2nd century A.D. This fact agrees with Smitli’s conjecture. It is 
prooable that this Virasena is identical with the Virasena of the 
coin legend. 

To sum up, we can say that there flourished most probably 
two types of monarcliy — imperial and local— at Ayodhya, Kau§ambl, 
I’aftcala and Mathura. From c, 380 B.C. — c, 190 B.C. tliere was local 
monarchy prevalent at Ayodliya. In the last quarter of the third 
century B.C. the monarcitical form of government was also at KauSam- 
b! and Matitur.i. Secondly, during the period c. 188 B.C.— 65 

B.C. the imperial Suhgas established their hegemony over all 
these parts of India and also Paficala. After the over- 
throwal of the Suhga power by the Kanvas in c. 63 B.C. Ayodliya, 
Paficala and Mathura were mo'^t probably luled by the descendants 
of the imiierial 3 ungas as local chiefs for a considerable period of 
time. At Mathura after the decadence of the Satrapal power the 
ki 'gs, whose names end in 'dattn, became the rulers and also Vira- 
sena in c, 335 A.D. KauSambi was most probably ruled at this time 
by a king named Pavata, 


CnARU Chandra Dasgupta 



The Jaina School of Astronomy* 

II 

The Theory of the two Suns 

» 

Tlie theory of the two suns is thus explained in Mahavlra’s 
Suryafra/napti ‘‘There are two suns : Bharata and Airavata, 
They both move through half a diurnal circle in the course 
of 30 muhurtas, i.e., in the course of 60 muhurtas or two daysj 
each of them complete a full diurnal circle. That sun which moves 
in the outermost circle in the southern hemisphere is called Bharata, 
because he illumines the Bharatakhanda. The other which moves 
through the same outer circle in the northern hemisphere is called 
Airavata, because he illumines the Airavata area. The Bharata is 
visible to us.”^ 

The two suns rise simultaneously and move through half a circle, 
one in the north and the other in the south of Merit and passing 
to the west go to the ocean or the netlier world, as vaiioudy stated 
by a number of Tirthas or astronomers. Again tlie next morning 
the Airavata rises in the second circle in the south and the Bharata 
in the second circle in the north and they complete the diurnal 
circle. In this way tliey are said to complete 183 circles in each 
half year, increasing the day in the Uttarayana, the first half of the 
year and decreasing the niglit at the same time by 6 muhurtas. 
Likewise in the Dak§inayana, they complete 183 diurnal circles 
together alternately changing places and making ni^hl longer and 
the day shorter by 6 muhurtas gradually. There were six different 
opinions regarding the intervening distance between the two suns. 
The first opinion is that the distance is ii33yojanas; the secotid 
is 1134 yojanas ; tlie third is 1135 yojana'-'. A fourth view is that 
an island and an ocean separate the two suns from each other, 
while the fifth is that there are two inlands and two oceans between 
them. The sixth maintain® at there are three islands and three 
oceans between them. Ac g to the SUryapraftiapti all these 
are false ; the real distance 'en the first two diurnal circles is 


^ 'Continued from IHQ„ vol. , no. r, p, 4a. 

’ I ‘ ^^ryaprajhapti with Malayag. i commentary, p. 22. 
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Sl? yojanas and the distance between any two circles increases at 
this rate per two circles from the innermost* When the Bharata 
and the Airavata suns move through the innermost diurnal circle, 
then they are separated from each other by a distance of 99,640 
yojanas.* The reason for this is given as follows Now the dia* 
meter of the Jambudvipa is 100000 yojanas, when both the suns 
move through tlie innermost diurnal circle. Thus they make the 
total length of the diameter 360 yojanas. Deducting this from 
100,000 we get 99, 640 yojanas as the intervening distance between 
the two suns. When tlie two suns move through the innermost 
circle, then the day is of l8 muhurtas and the night of 12 muhurtasj 
when beginning a new year they move through tire second inner- 
most circle, then they will be separated from each other by a dis- 
tance of 93,645*5 yojanas. Now the second innermost circle is 
greater than the first by 2g* yojanas as pieviously stated. Consider- 
ing the circle of tlie two suns, the increase is 2J5 X2=5f5 yojanas. 

In a year tlie two suns move in 366 diurnal circles, each moving 
througli half a circle, Tliese circles are one within the other. Each 
circle is imagined to be divided into 1830 parts. Since each day** 
30 muhurtas, the two suns together take 6c muhurtas to complete 
the circle of 1830 divisions. Hence in one muhurta = 

= *^' divisions. Therefore, one division is passed through 5*1 muhur- 
ta, The length of tlie day will be greater or less than 18 muliurtas 
by this amount. Hence tlie rate of increase or decrease per day 
is mnhurta. Tliis is when the suns are moving in the second external 
or internal diurnal circle. When they are moving in the third ex- 
ternal or internal circle, the increase or decrease will be muhuitas ; 
therefore, when they are in the third diurnal circle, the day will 
fall from 18 to i8g^j muhurtas; and the night wili rise from 13 to 
i2 + /j muhurtas and so on; when they move through the out- 
most circle i.e. the 183rd circle, then the day will fall by 183 x 5*^ = 6 
muhurtas and the night will gain by the same amount. Thus the 
longest night is the last 183rd niglit of the first six months and the 
longest day of 18 muhurtas is the last 183rd day of the second six 
months. Likewise the shortest day of the first six months and the 
shortest night of 12 muhurtas is the last 183rd night of the second 
six months.* 

2 Suryaprafhapti, p. 25. 3 /*V., p. a6. 

4 lbid.t pp. 10, 24. 
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When the increase in the distance between the two suns is 5|J 
yojanas, the day will be 18 — /^ ntuhnrtas and the night 
muhurtas. When tliey move through tlie third inner circle the 
distance between them will be 99540+2 x 5 09965 ij*i yojanas 
and the day will be 18 — muhurtas and the night l2 + j*| muhurtas. 
Wh^en they move through the outermost circle, on the 183rd day, 
i.e., the last day of the first Ayana the distance between them will 
be 95640+5!} X 183 = 99640 4- 1030 = 100660 yojanas. This will be 
•reversed gradually when they move towards the innermost circle. 
When they are in the innermost circle the distance will be reduced 
to 99,640 yojanas and the day will be of 18 muhurtas and the night 
of 12 muhurtas. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the Jaina astrono- 
mers throughout makes use of the relation V 10 :i for calculating 
the circumferences of the diurnal circles. Thus, for instance the 
diameter of the Jarabudvipa being 1,00, COD yojanas, its circumfer- 
ence is said to be equal to '/(loooco;)^ X 10 = 316227 approximately. 
It seems that all Jaina books take 1 ; -/lo as expressing the rela- 
tion of the diameter to the circumference,* 

Thus when the distance increases or decreases by sff yojanas, 
the measure of the increased or decreased amount of circumference 
is ' = t/lf yojanas.® This will be add- 

ed once, twice, and so on to -/(pg >40)2 x 10 = 315089 approximately 
to get the distance between them in circumference.* 


5 For instance, Jxvabhigama Sutra 82, 109, 112 etc. fambu^ 
dvipaprnjfiapti^ 3, Bhagavat\ Sutra, 91 ; Tatiavarthadhigama sUira- 

iii, II. Vide a paper on the Jaina School of Mathematics 
by Dr. Bibhuti Bhusan Dutt, Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical 
Society, vol. xxi, no. 2, p. 131. 

6 Compare the remark in the ancient Jaina work Karana 
bhavana ; Safarasa joyanaim a^tatlmsa ca egattibhaga eyatn niccha- 
traiia sabbaharena ptina a^t^rasa joyanaim, i.e., 

‘If approximately. 

• • 

7 -Svnye^iliiapti, p. 44. 
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The Motion of the Sun 


Regarding the velocity with which the sun moves in the different 
circles, the calculation of the Jainas is very simple. Each daily 
circle being described by two suns, each of which travels through 
half of it in thirty muhurtas, the whole circle is described by one 
sun in sixty muhurt as, and consequently, in order to find the yelo* 
city of the sun tlie periphery of the daily circle is to be divided by 
sixty ; the quotient is the number of yojanas travelled through 
by the sun in one muhurta. The circumference of the innermost 
circle is 315089 yojanas. Hence in one muhurta the sun moves 
through 3,iS,o89-r6c.= 525 t-fff yojanas. Now the illuminated area will 
be as much as the sun traverses in half a day. Hence, the day 
being 18 muhurtas, during 9 muhurtas the sun goes through QX 5251IJ 
«=4y, 263 ^Jyojanas. Similarly, the second circle being of 315089+ 
l8=>3i5io7 yojanas in circumference, the sun moves through 
5, yojanas per muhurta. Now half a day in the second 

diurnal circle is 22 iiiuhuitas=.YT- muhurtas. Hence, S 25 i |^5 

yojanas will be the distance the sun traverses in half 
a day in the second diurnal circle and therefore this is then 
the illuminated area. Likewise the velocity, too. becomes more by 
ff* yojanas per muhurta per outer circle than in the previous circle, 
i e., 18 yojanas more than the previous circle. Likewise, each outer 
circle gets larger by 18 yojanas. When the sun moves through the 
third diurnal circle on the second day of the new year of a cycle, 
his velocity per muhurta is i yojanas. Now the day measure 

on this day is — — 22as9— muhurtas. Hence the illuminated 


areass^He^-X-Vj- yojanas. 


Now in ttie innermost circle the measure of the visible area is 
4726311- yojanas. This is done in 9 muhurtas. Hence the area 

attained in muhurta is 4p^i?=47263?^ + 549-86A+g^- 

yojanas. Now the excess of velocity gained by the sun per outer circle 
is j^Jth of a yojana per yojana } and also the circumference gets 
larger by 18 yojanas in each outer circle than the previous circle. Now 
on the third day in the second diurnal circle the measure of 
half the day is Q—yV muhurtas = muhurtas. Then the excess 


of area multiplied by gives 2 yojanas + yojanas. 
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This being deducted from — gives 83IS+— — yojanas 

60x61 ^ 6jx6i ^ ’’ 

which is taken as 8t approximately. Hence the constants used in 
ascertaining the rate of velocity and the illuminated or visible area 
in each diurnal circle are (i) and (ii) 84 or 83^^. 

Now when the circle is on the outermost circle the sun moves 
yojanas per muhurta ; for the circumference of this 
circle is 31831S yojanas. This divided by 60 muhuitas gives 5305J9 
yojanas per muhurta. The visible or heated area, i.e,, 
the distance at which the sun becomes v sible to ine», rj 3183 vofims', 
for the day v\ hen the sun is on the outermost circle is of 12 muhur- 
tas. Hence on multiplx ing by half of day time the rate of y-jana 
per muhurta the area at which the '-un becomes visible is obtained 
to be equal to 6x 5 5^^ = 3183 1^5 yojanas. When the sun moves 

on the last outermost circle but one, the velocity is 530^*5 per 
muhurta for the circumference of this circle is 318297 yojanas and 
this divided by 60 gives --11*-- = 530455 yojanas. Likewise, the 
visible area = half the day x circumference of the circle which is 
velocity per muhurta. Hence the day being 12 + muliurtas, 
visible area = (6 + ^'Yl X yojanas. In the same 
way the visible area and the sun’s velocity may be ascertained in 
other diurnal circles. When the sun goes from outer circle to 


inner circle, tlie velocity will be less 


by 


18x2 

-33- yojanas 


per 


muhurta 


per circle and the heated area gets less by 84 or 85 yojanas than in 
the previous outer circle.* 

In this connection are given particulars about the tapaksetra, i.e., 
that part of the Jambudvipa which on each day is illuminated. The 
shripe of this topak^etra is compared to that of a Kalambuka flower 
turned upwards. Each of the two sun illuminates a sector of the 
large circle formed by the Jambudvipa. These sectors are, however, 
not complete, but a piece is cut off from each by Mount Meru which 
standing in the middle of the circle repels by its superior radiancy 
the rays proceeding from the two suns and therefore is not included 
in the tapaksetra. The interior border of the sectors is thus formed 
by a part of the circumference of the Jambudvipa. Between these 
two sectors of light there lie two sectors of shade (andhakara) ; 
wha^teVer ,part of the Jambudvipa is covered by the two former 


8 Suryaprafhnpti^ pp. 48-64. 
I.^.Q., SBPTEMBSS, 1932 
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enjoys day at the time while it is night in the regions covered 
by the dark sectors. As the two suns revolve, these four 
sectors revolve with tliem, sweeping over the whole extent 
of the Jambudvipa and producing alternate day and night 
in all its parts.® On the longest day the two suns together illu* 
minate | of the Jambudvipa, each of tliem -riyths. Suppose the 
Jambu circle is divided into 3660 parts, of tliese part®, one sun 
illuminates of 3660 or 1098 parts and tlie other a similar number 
of parts. They together illuminate 2196 parts. Hence or | of 
the Jambu circle or 14*14 divisions will be in the dark. On the 
shortest day tlie two suns illuminate yjj each, together of the 
Jambu circle. When the suns have entered the second circle and 
are moving at a greater distance from the centre, the extent of 
the tapak^etra decreases accordingly, so that it then equals to 

•A for each sun or 4 — rr ==^— ttx of f't® whole 

Jambu only. Similarly on the third day one sun illuminates 
2 

(to — 5“) parts of the Jambu and the other as much. Thus 

the illuminated part falls short by each day with reference to 
each sun. Hence on the 183rd day the decrease amounts to 183 

“Ta Jambudvipa for one sun and therefore ^ of the Jambu- 

dvTpa for two suns. The extent of the tapakijetra for the two suns is 
then ^ of the Jambudvipa, or on all day the constant quantity 
illuminated is of the Jambudvipa for each sun. From this the 
absolute dimensions of the tapak^eira are easily derived.^® 

SUKUMAR RANJAN DAS 


9 This fact is explained at a considerable length by G. Thibaut 
in his paper on Surynpraffiapd in /ASB., 1880, no. 3. 

10 Vide also the translation of the summary of Mahav'ra's 
S^ryaprajfiapti by Dr. R. Shamsastry in W\^ Journal of tht Mythic 
Society, vols. xv, xvi. 
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After settling the affairs of the border districts of Bihar, Mir Qasim 
proceeded to Monghyr which he had in the meantime decided to make 
the permanent headquarters of his government. On his way back to 
Patna, he removed Raja Rajballabh from his office of the Naib of 
Bihar, placed him under arrest* in his own camp, and appointed Raja 
Naribat Rai in his place. A really satisfactory explanation of this is 
not available_. The principal charge against Rajballabh was that he 
was defaulting* in forty lakhs of rupees. This is why the Naw^ab osten- 
sibly punished him in such a signal manner. The latter had been in 
office since the dismissal of Eamnarayan, and had to all appearances 
worked so far quite satisfactorily. Tn fact, the governor in his letter 
to the Nawab dated July 29, 1T62, fully testified^ to the good character 
of the late Naib, and particularly requested liim not to dishonour the 
latter. The Nawab, however, al)solutely disregarded the mild remons- 
trance of Mr. Vansittarl, and meted out to the Naib an exemplary 
j)uui3hment which appeared to be certainly of a vindictive character. 
The author of the Muzaffar Namah gives an account of the horrible 
tortures to wdiich Rajballabh was subjected.* For instance, thorns 
were forcibly thrust into liis nails so that lie might make a confe.s,sion 
of the amount of his total wealth. As a matter of fact, Rajballabh 
was deprived of everything he had and as such he shared the fate of 
his predecessor whom bo had supplanted. Reliable persons were 
deputed to Dacca to confiscate all his property there,* and a trusted 
officer, Aqa Raza, was appointed specially for the purpose of superin- 
tending the forfeiture of the entire property of the late Naib.' It is 

1 Muzaffar Narmh, Allahabad University Ms., (hencelorth abbreviated as 
MM.), p. 329; also Siyar, (Lucknow Text), p. 711. 

2 Abs. rut., 1759-65, p. 14. 

3 Trans. I’Ll., 1762, No. 118, p. 62. 

4 ill .tv., p. 333. It is noteworthy, however, that no other chronicle gives 

these detail^. 

• 6 ’Hiyar, p. 711, 


6 MM., p. 332. 
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sufficiently clear that the Nawab would not have avenged Himself on 
the latter in the above manner for minor reasons only. Rujballabh’s 
past connection with Miran, the late ‘Chota Nawab’, was a standing 
cause for suspicion. He had been appointed in the place of Eam- 
narayan, simply because he was expected to check tlie accounts of his 
rival with special zeal and promptness. The Nawab had aime,d at 
utilising his undoubted abilities and great experience in order to res- 
tore order in the disordered finances of Bihar, and now that a satis- 
factory .settlement was made there remained no special necessity for 
continuing liis appointment. Besides, the ex-Naib had certainljr given 
offence to the Nawab for having been alleged to have written on behalf 
of Ellis to the Qalahdar of Monghyr in regard to the European deserters 
who were reported to have lieen in hiding at Monghyr fort.^ May it not 
be the explanation of the Nawab’s unusual persecution of Hajballabh? 
In addition, tlie latter was reputed to bo extremely wealthy, and he 
was one among many others who fell victims to the Nawab’s rapacity 
and oppression on account of their hoarded wealth. 

While encamping at Patna the Nawab gave an unmistakable proof 
of his Imti-cd for Ellis by indignantly refusing’ to see the latter. His 
attitude was manife.stly ,so offensive to Ellis that he took it a,s a personal 
insult. He liad sent on 22nd June, 17()2, a cliohdar to the Nawab 
asking’ for the permission*' of an interview, but not only was the per- 
mission refused, even the ritohdar was not admitted to the Nawab’s 
presence. The Nawab’s peevish attitude can in no' way be held 
justifiable, and it only inflamed their mutual distrust and animosity. 
Ellis had certainly done the right thing by propo.sing a visit to the 
Nawab, and by doing so had shown a conciliatory attitude, but the 
Nawab unwisely treated tlie advance with open contempt, and thus 
lo.st a. chance of winning the good will of the Chief. Mr. Hastings in 
his letter to the Governor, dated the 24th of June, communicated 


7 Travs. tLL, 1762, No. 4-5. p. 29; Vansittart’s Nairative, I, p. 308; II, 
p. 9, and Letter from the Nawab to the Governor, dated March 26, 1762. 

8 lien gal I’uhlic VonsiiltationH (henceforth abbreviated as BPV.}i 5th 7aly, 

1762 (vide Letter from Ellis, dated the 23rd June 1762). „ 
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the Nawllb’s reasons for refusing the interview sought by Ellis.* The 
Nawab had represented to Mr. Hastings that “he could not put on so 
much dissimulation as to receive him (Ellis) with kindness, and besides 
he feared their conversation might turn upon their grievances, and 
end in a quarrel, and to avoid the indignity which such an event would 
occaision to him he judged it the most prudent method not to see him 
at all”. In short, the jNawab explained his attitude on the ground 

that an interview with Ellis would have resulted in a quarrel ! The 

• 

latter had intended just to pay the respect duo from his station to the 
Nawab, and it is hardly conceivable that there could have been a 
quarrel during a ceremonial interview. Ellis was perfectly right when 

he wrote^“ to the Governor and Council, “ I did not think he would 

have refused an interview which, instead of occasioning a quarrel, as 
he absurdly observes, might perhaps have laid the foundation of a 
future good understanding”. The Council rightly came to the con- 
clusion that the Nawab should not have made public his private 
disagreement with Ellis in the interests of his own reputation, and 
that of Company. “ 

Not satisfied with personally refusing the visit of Ellis, the 
Nawab went to tlie length of forbidding the new Nail), Naubat Bai, 
to i)ay the usual complimentary visit after his appointment to Ellis.'* 
(Unaware of its reason, the latter considered the failure of Naubat Bai 
to visit him as one more deliberate insult. As a matter of fact, the 
Nawab wanted to establish a precedent in the matter. He would not 
allow his Naib to pay the first visit to the Chief, as the former represent- 
ed him and as such, lie thought, his Naib held a higher status than that 
of a Chief of the Company’s Factory. The Nawab represented to 
the Governor that Ellis should first pay a visit to his Naib but on 
being pressed by Mr. Vansittart, he allowed Naubat Bai to pay the 
first visit to Ellis as a special case, making it clear that this should not 

9 BrU., 5th Jul.v. (vide Letter from Mr. Hastings, dated the 24th June, 
1762). 

10 Letter from Ellis, dated the 23rd July, 1762. Narrative. II, 

p. 77. . 

Ill BBC.* 8th July, 1762. 

12 tbifi., (vidq Letter from Ellis, dated the 25th June, 1762). , 
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be taken as a precedent for the future.” The Council, ^’however, 
readily yielded on this point, and resolved,” “that at Patna, Cossim- 
bazar, and Dacca the Chief of our factory shall pay the first visit to 
the Naib Subah who, as representative of the Nawab in his particular 
district, is entitled to this preference, but we expect that the Naib shall 
receive the Chief in the Killah with all due respect and formality,. and 
that he shall return the visit”. The Governor duly informed the 
Nawab of this decision,” but made this clear to him that if a faujdar, a 
tahsildar, or a zemmdar had any business w'ith the Chief, they should 
certainly go to the latter. Ellis resented this decision of the Council, 
rnd objected that it would be derogatory to the dignity and honour of 
the Chiefs, if they were to pay the first vist to the Naib Subah, and 
-hat this innovation upon former practice would give ample 
opportunity to the Subah to look down upon them as mere 
jumashtahs.” His objections were, however, disregarded by the 
Tjovernor who wrote a long minute strongly criticising the Cliief for 
raving presumed to have claimed an equal status with the Naib 
3ubah.” 

Towards the end of June, 17G2, the Nawab reached Monghyr,” 
ind made his entry into the fort with great pomp and eclat.” Mr. 
v’ansittart had thought that the Nawab would stay there during tho 
•ains only,^“ but the latter soon showed his intention to prolong his 
day, and make the place his permanent capital. As this has been 
generally commented upon as a significant move on the part of the 
N^awab to remain purposely at a considerable distance from Calcutta, 
t deserves a close examination. The Nawab ’s own avowed objects 
vere as follows: — 

(i) As the affairs of Bhojpur, and other border districts of 
Bihar had not yet been fully settled, and as the activities 

13 Bt'C., 19th July, 1762. 14 BBC., 19th July, 1762. 

15 Trans. PLJ., 1762, No. 122. p. 64. 

16 Letter from Ellis, dated 3rd August, 1762. 

17 Bt'U., 16th August, 1762. 

18 Vansittart’s Naraiive, II, p. 97. 

19 This took place on the 15th of Zilhadj, Tarikh-i-Muzaffari . Alld. Univ. 

is., p. 778. Siyar (p. 711) corroborates it. • ;• 

20 , yansittart’s Narrative, II, p. 97. 
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of the exiled zemindars had to be watched, the Nawab con- 
sidered his i)resence near those parts absolutely essential. 
The Governor also approved of his remaining at Monghyr 
for this special reason. 

(ii) The province of Biliar had been distracted so far owing to 
the continued military operations, and its administration 
needed a thorougli rehabilitation. The Nawab complained"^ 
that his hold over the province had so far been only nominal, 
and he, therefore, wanted to introduce peace and order, 
and satisfactory government in order to establish his 
authority over this troublous country. 

(iii) The Nawab further appeared to think^’ that 
Shujauddaulah, the Wazir of Oudh, coveted the province 
of Bihar, and might create disturbances, hence he believed 
it to be prudent to remain in Bihar in order to guard against 
any possible interference. 

(iv) Mr. Vansittart also apparently encouraged the Nawa)» to 
settle the affairs of Bihar, and asked him not to be** under 
any apprehensions in regard to Bengal. Thus, relieved of 
his anxiety for the safety of Bengal, the Nawab could 
easily transfer his residence to Bihar. 

There is no doubt that the above reasons are quite plausible, and 
are sufficient to explain away the sudden change of the capital, but 
they are certainly neither very convincing, nor adequate. The Nawab 
had personally supervised for a few months the reg-ulatiou of the 
border districts, and the subjugation of the rebellious zemindars, had 
appointed his own men in different parganahs to collect the revenue, 
and guard the entrances into Bengal, and had stationed sufficient troops 
all over the frontier, besides coming to a private understanding with 
the Wazir in regard to the run-away zemindars. Thus there existed no 
more any urgent necessity for staying at Monghyr. If this had been 

21 ’(rana. FLI., 1762, No. 99. p. 64. 

2^ 46s. *FLJtt., 1769-65, pp. 9-10. 

23 46.S. PLU., 1769-65, p. 15. 

24 Aba. PLl., 1?69.65, p. 24. 
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hi.s principal object, he could very well have continued his stay at 
Sasseraiii, or llohlasgarh. So far as the province itself was concerned, 
aiifficient ordei' had been introduced by now, and most of the old officials 
had eben substiluted liy his own men who could surely be trusted to 
maintain the Nawab’s authority in the country. It is certainly not a 
fact that a general supervision or control over them could not have 
been exercised from Murshidabad, although it must be admitted that 
Monghyr would be a more centrally situated capital for the Suhah oi 
Bengal and Bihar than Murshidabad. The Nawab’s apprehension of 
a sudden invasion of Bihar by the Wazir was more imaginary than 
real, especially when it is known that tliere existed some secret agree- 
ment with the lattei'. if the need of frontier defence had been the 
determijiing factor, the Nawab should really have staj’cd at 
Murshidabad, in oi'der to ward off the threatened attack of the 
Marathas under Shoo Bhat.*’ In fact, it was more than once appre- 
hended that the Marathas would invade Bengal by the way of Visnu- 
pnr, or Birbhum,-' and the Governor repeatedly requested the Nawab 
to sanction^^ an armed expedition to Cuttack, but in vain. The Nawab 
was “simply" indifferent to this matter, and appeared to be inclined to 
placate the Marathas by paying them the arrears of the Chauth, but the 
Council advised^" him not to pay the Chauth, and pressed him to under, 
take an expedition against Cuttack, and thus strengthen the South- 
Western frontier of Bengal, which was open to the inroads of the 
Marathas. The Nawab gave evasive replies, and did not realise the 
necessity and utility of annexing Cuttack, hence the Council had to 
abandon the scheme.-'' The Nawab was, however, aware of the facC“ 
that the entrance into Bengal from the South-Western side was not 
properly safe-guarded, still it is strange that he paid no attention to it. 
It is. therefore, clear that the Nawab was not primarily actuated by 

2o Abs. VLli., 1759-05, 45. Sheo Bhat threatened to invade Bengal, if the 
dbauth was withheld any longer. 

26 BFV., 8th May, 17GJ ; Tm/i.s. I’Ll., 1761, No. 401. 

27 'Trans. FLI., 1761, No.s. 425-0. Trans. PLL, 1762, Nos. 3, 6, and 34. 

28 BFC., 16th Jan. 1762; Trans. FLI.. 1762, No. 42. p. 27. • 

29 BFV., ISIE Feb. 1762. 

30 BFV., 16th Jan. 1762 (vide Letter from the Nawab, 2oth Dec. 1701). 
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th'e desire’* to guard against an attack of Bihar, when he chose to settle 
at Monghyr, because the dang-er from the Wazir was obviously less 
serious ihan the menace of tlie Marathas to Bengal. In shelving the 
proposed Cuttack expedition, the Nawab showed an utter lack of a 
grasp of the problems of frontier defence. Lastly, that Mr. Vansittart 
did jftot object to the Nawab’s stay at Monghyr does not mean much. 
The Governor had made this his settled policy not to meddle with the 
personal juedilections of the Nawal), and so he could not liave dis- 
suaded the latter from removing his residence in consonance witli his 
policy of non-intervention. 

The transference of the head-quarters from Murshidabad to 
Mongliyr appears to have been due to deeper reasons. In the firsi 
place, the Nawab required a strongly fortified place for his permanent 
residence, and Murshidabad would obviously not satisfy him. At 
Monghyr, he (‘ould have at his disposal a satisfactory fort which by 
means of the necessary improvements he could make stronger and more 
serviceable. He must certainly have felt the want of proper fortifi- 
cations at Mui'shidabad, and extra ordinarly cautious and suspicious as 
he was, he could never have regarded himself safe in the old capital. 
A place like Rolitasgarh would have been too near the frontier line. 
Monghyr or Rajmahal alone appeared to be centrally situated, and of 
the two, Monghyr was decidedly better botli in point of its fortifica- 
tions, and strategic position commanding the communication between 
Bihar and Bengal. It should not be forgotten that the Nawab was 
consistently aiming at securing his position, and this fact does amply 
exi)lain the sudden preference for Monghyr. 

In the second place, the Nawab would be able to start with a clean 
slate at a new place where he would be absolutely free from the at- 
mosphere of the old capital, its intrigues and corruption. Mursliidabad 
had been the centre of the late Nawabs, and was still associated with 
their names. Mir Qasim’s vanity would require some other place 
where he could more etfectively, and with a greater' sense of security 


31\ (Accefrding to MN., p. 328) the Nawab was unwilling to go* to Murshida- 
bad on^ccount of fiis ^WebeMions charact&ry 
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inaugurate his new regime. He apparently sought to be (Original in 
all matters, and altered every aspect of tlie late administration — 
its personnel, polic'y, and general tone. Is it not, therefore, intelligible 
that tlie Nawab should publicly sigmalise this change l)y shifting the 
capital itself? In fact, tills transference of the capital indicated in 
a manner that could not be mistaken, the Nawab\s complete emanci- 
pation from the Jhiglish control, and the estahlishment of his uiulis- 
])uted sway over the SuhaJi, That it iuid a spectacnlai* side cannot 
he denied, hence tlie psychological factor slioiild not Ini ignored in tliis 
(‘onnection. 

In the third place, (lie Nawab bad been led to sus])ect that Mir 
Jafar would be restored by tlie Company sooner or later, and the 
attitude of l^llis and the members of the opposition in t lie Council only 
deepejiod liis suspicions. In the circumstances, he may liave deemed 
it a prudent step to leave the old capital, and settle at a |)laco remote 
from Calcutta, so that in case liis a])i)oiiitnient to the Subahship were 
to be annulled by) the Company, he would have sufficieiit facility, either 
for offering I'esistance, or for qui(*kly escaping to Oudh. 

Ill the fourth iilace, the Nawab liad been considering since bis 
sojourn in the frontier districts of Bihar the feasibility of annexing 
Nepal to his dominions — a project wliicli soon afterwards ended in a 
disastrous failure, lie may have, (herctore, decided to l)e as near the 
northern borders as possible, so that he might direct, and superintend 
ihe mililai*y opejations against Nepal, and control it after its annexa- 
liuri whicli lie considered to be very euvSy. 

In the fifth place, the Nawab would not. feel secure no long as 
Cllis who was alleged to he a centre of attiaction to all those who were 
iuimically disposed towards him, contiiuied to remain in Bihar. The 
Nawab wanted to prevent the Naib at Patna from gaining a. position 
of virlual independence as in former days with the supjiort of the 
Company’s servants, and lie was determined to obviate the repetition 
of the days of Itamnarayan when Bihar was only nominally subject to 
the authority of Mursliidabad. This necessitated the Nawab’s presence 
as near Patna as possible. At Patna itself, he could not have expected 
peace of mind owing to his open estrangement from IaIis, hence 
Monghyr would be a suitable place whence he could he able u\>t only 
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to control his oiSicers in Bihar, bnt also keep a vigilant watch over the 
activities of the Chief whom he looked upon as his worst enemy. 

Finally, there is the usual explanation that the Nawab 
deliberately removed Iiis head-quarters simply to remain at a safe dis- 
tance from Calcutta, so that he might be less liable to supervision and 
interference, and might develop an army without hindrance with a 
view to establish his complete independence by ultimately overthrow- 
ing the power of the English. 

At Monghyr, tlie Nawab immediately set himself to the work of 
repairing the fortifications, and the existing buildings, and commenced 
the construction of new edifices to beautify the town.®"* No ugly build- 
ings W'ere to remain, and under the orders of the Nawab a large number 
of such building’s were demolished to be rebuilt in a style liked by the 
latter. It is difficult to state how far this expensive programme of 
building works was justifiable, but there is no doubt tluit it was ins- 
j)ired at least partly by vanity and ambition. The Nawab wanted to 
make a pompous display of his M^ealtli and power. The old walls of 
the tow)i were improved, and new walls were erected towards the north 
and the south of the city for more strength and security.'’^ The fort 
too was soon repaired and the necessary additions and alterations were 
mode to it. Most of the artillery remaining at Murshidabad had to be 
brought gradually to Monghyr,''^ and new pieces of cannon were also 
purchased.’® In short, the Nawab took great pains' to adorn, and 
strengthen his present capital.®^ 

The new regime at Monghyr was marked by the Nawab’s usual 
ruthlessness and terrorism. A large number of persons were ordered 
to be impri.soned, although they had not been charged with any definite 
crime. The Nawab obviously acted in accordance with his policy of 
removing all those officials who had been in any way connected with 
the previous Nawabs. In pursuance of this object, he had already 
either executed, or imprisoned most of the old officials on some pretext, 

32 Siyar, p. 711. 33 'p. 335. 

34 Ibid., p. 336. 35 Ibtd., p. 336. 

38 759-66, p. 14. The Nawah offered in July, 1762 to purchase 

106 piicps of cannon. 

37 myazu-s-Salniin (A.S.B. Te.xt), p. 381. 
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and now he put into prison without any trial whatsoever the principal 
mutasaddds of the old regime, who were still at large, and confiscated 
their property.'''* It is needless to add that these unhappy prisoners 
had to endure** untold sufferings during their captivity, and most of 
them were subsequently massacred. Among those wJio happened to be 
thus committed to prison** were the Ray Rayan, Ummid Ray, hi's son 
Nitta Nand, Kali Parshad, Ram Ki.shor, Rajhallabh and his sons, 
Duliil Ray, Ramnarayau, Mimshi Jagat Ray, Muhammad Masum, 
Shaharaat Jang, Muzaffar Ali, Nazr Ali Khan, and Shah Abdullah. 
Not content with the confinement of the important functionaries of the 
old government, the Nawai) seized even some of the powerful zemindars 
of Rengal, and had them imprisoned, lest they should defy his autho- 
rity, intrigue against him with his enemies, or tyrannise over defence- 
less people.** In fact, the NaAvab made it a principle of his 
administration to fmmblo the big landlords of the country, whom he 
regarded as his potential enemies. Among the zemindars who liad been 
condemned to imprisonment** were those of Dinajpur, Nuddea,*'* 
Kharakpur, Birbhum, Rajshahi, and Buncary. 

In his new capital, the Nawab took great pains to rule after the 
fashion of the Great Mughals, and sedulously imitated their practice, 
as if to revive the glories of tlie Mughal Court. Two days in the week, 
he used to sit in the hall of audience, and decide cases after hearing 
the parties who were freely allowed to lay their grievances before 
him.** The Nawab usually consulted men conversant with law before 
giving his decisions, and showed his anxiety to dispense even-handed 
justice.*'' Ohulam Husain has paid an eloquent tribute to the 
Nawab’s personal interest in the administration of justice,*® and has 
given a picturesque description of the court at Monghyr. It is needless 

;$8 MN., p. 333. 39 Ibid., p. 330. 

40 Kiyazu~$-Salatin, p. 383; Siyar, pp. 713-15; MN., p. 330. 

41 iiiyar, p. 712. 

42 liiyazu-s-Salatin (A.S.B. Text), p. 383; MN., p. 330. 

43 Abs. tLU., 1759-66, p. 15. 

44 Siyar, p. 712; Khulasat (JJiOltS., V, p. 606). 

45 Khv.la.'iat (IJiOUS., V, p. 606). „ 

46 Siyar, p. 712. Kalyan Singh (Khvlanat) confirms the account of G'aulam 

Husain. , 
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to add in* this connection that the Nawab w-as anxions to be impartial 
only when his own interests were not affected. He conld be atrociously 
unfair and tyrannical, when lie had to deal with persons whom, for 
some reason or other, he considered dangerous to himself, and always 
gave vent to his innate cruelty when he awarded punishment to such 
people. That he used to inflict inhuman punishment is illustrated 
by a few cases cited*® by (ihulam Husain himself. A certain young 
officer in the army had clianced to offer his hospitality to the servant 
of one whom the Nawab kept in confinement on suspicion, and the 
latter got very much annoyed at this, and ordered his nose to be cut 
off'. Anotlier official suspected to have been in corres])onden.ce with the 
runaway zemindars of Hhojur Avas ordered to be bound to an elephant’s 
foot, and dragged till deatlv. Rome time after his arrival at Monghyr, 
the Nawab lost his eldest son'**’ \Adiom he had lately kept at Murshida- 
bad under the care of his maternal uncle, Turab Ali Khan.’’'’ The 
Nawab’s wratli (uiriously fell upoji the unfortunate physician, 
Asadullah Khan, avIio had happened to treat the prince during his 
illness. The pliysician narrowly escaped death by managing to leave 
the capital in the disgxiise of a faqir.^^ This is a striking illustration 
of the Nawab’s arbitrary tyranny. 

The NaAvab was not satisfied with making Monghyr merely his 
administrative head-quarters; he wanted that the new capital should 
also be a centre of culture. He attracted a number of poets, authors, 
and pious men of note to his court by munificent liberality. Among 
tlie latter, the most honoured Avas, of course, the famous poet, Shah 
Muhammad Ali Hazin whose works were purchased by the Nawab at 
a high price, and Avho was besides awarded a liberal pension.®** Several 
lakhs of rupees Avere given in charity to the Sayyids, and other poor 
people.®® All this was done to impress the people with his 
magnanimity and piety. 

47 MN., p. 330. 48 ISiyar, p. 715. 

49 MN., p. 331. 

50 Trans. FLI., 1761, No. 423, p. 214. 

61 *MN ., p. 331. There is no mention of this incident in Siyar, or in any 
oth£\. chronicle. 

62 Istyar, p.. 7^12. 


53 iiiiynr, p. 712. 
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111 sliort, the Nawab did all that lay in his power to gloriiy liis new 
regime at Monghyr. He also applied for, and secured from the 
Emperor, several titles of honour, although lie \vas not given the honour 
of the Wazirship of the Empire, and the appellation of Asaf Jah, 
which he eagerly coveted.'^^ Mir Qasim was henceforth known as 
Naw^ab Ali Jah.^^ 

Nandalal Chattehji , 


54 iSiyar^ pp. 713 - 14 . 

65 'fankli-i-Muzaffarl (AUd. Univ. Als.)^ p, 778 . 
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(7) Guns and gun-powder 

‘ In Vasistka Dhanurveda (a work of the I2th century) there are 
three verses briefly describing naraca, nalika, and sataghna. I 
translate them thus : ‘ Those banas which are entirely metallic are 
called naraca. Five large featliers are tied to each. Few succeed 
in using this arrow. Nalika is a light bana, and is ejected by means 
of a tube. They are useful for hitting objects placed very high or 
forts situated at a long distance. The wise should place sataghna in forts 
for the security of the throne, and a large quantity of raUfaka (gun- 
powder) and vati (bullets).” As stated before, naraca and nalika 
were metallic arrows, one solid and the other hollow. They were 
propelled by a bow. But the nalika of the passage mentioned above 
was propelled by means of long distance-tubes. The implement 
could not be a blow-gun.* 

There is thus scarcely any doubt that the hand-gun was first 
used for shooting short metallic arrows. The idea may have been 
originally the same as the blow-gun, and possibly isika-astra 
mentioned in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata was a blow-gun. 
In course of time, the name nalika was applied to guns. 

Sataghna of the above passage is a cannon. It was placed 
on the walls of forts in the place of sataghnis of spiked columns. 
The woids raHjaka for gun-powder is still in use. It is a Sanskrit 
word, meaning an exciter, from root raUf (to glow). The word 
vati for bullets is also Sanskrit, as also vatika. The words rafijaka 

* Continued from vol. VIII, No, 2, p. 271. 

I The blow-gun also called blow pipe is a weapon in common 
use among savages in S, America, Borneo and Philippine Islands. 
It is a tube, three to fourteen feet long, formed of a reed, 
bamboo or wood bored through. The arrows measure about a foot. 
The .JIhils of Central India are said to use similar blow-pipe.s, 
Tht'se are also in use among the Nagas, one of the Hill tribes 
of Assam. 
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and vatika occur in connection with military drill describl'd in the 
Dhanurveda. 

A full description of guns and cannon together with the method 
of preparation of gun-powder is given in the Sukra-Nxtisara. The 
probable date of the work is the eleventh century A.D., and the 
place of its composition appears to have been somewhere in the 
south-west of Rajputana. There has been a great deal of inter- 
polation in the extant edition, but if we examine the classification 
of arms we notice that the account of guns appears in its suitable 
place in tlie scheme. It is evident that there is no break in the old 
tradition and that mlika was not a foreign invention. 

Let us translate the passage in which guns and gun-powder are 
described : “The mlikii is of two kinds, large and small. The 
small are 45 inches long, have a stock of tough wood, and a barrel 
of bamboo with a bore of three-fourths of an inch.’’ (The rest of 
the description agrees with musket with touch-hole placed at the 
side and filled with priming-powder). “The small mlikas are carried 
by infantry and cavalry. The larger nalika has no wooden stock, 
is made of steel or other metals and carried on wheels. The small 
shot for the smaller arms is made of lead or other metals, and the 
balls {^ola) for the larger are made of iron with c^r without shot 
inside them. The gun powder, agni-curna, is composed of 4 or 5 
or 6 parts of suvarci lavana (salt-petre), l part of sulphur and i part 
of charcoal of Arka {Caloiropis gigantea), Snuhi [Euphorbia nivulia) 
and other trees burnt in a pit so as to exclude air. The ingredients 
aie to be purified separately, ground to fine powder and then mixed. 
The mixture is next soaked in the sap of Arka [Calotropis) and 
Rasuna (garlic) dried in the sun and reduced to coarse powder like 
granulated sugar. There are many kinds of agnicurna known to 
experts, and they are composed of varied proportioi;s of charcoal, 
sulphur, salt petre, realgar, orpiment, calx of lead, cinnabar, iron 
filings, zinc dust, shell-lac, blue vitriol, resin of pines, etc. Some 
give out white light, like that of the moon.” 

The juice of garlic is adhesive. The milky sap of Calotropis 
contains gutta, and the object of treating the dry mixture with the 
juice is to promote incorporation of the ingredients as well as to 
facilitate granulation. 

A perusal of the description of ntilika and its powder takes us 
far in advance of the age of agnibana of which there is no mention 
in Sukra. The bow had lost its iulportance, but was still use. 
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There wele still beliefs in the efficacy of mantras and secret weapons 
of old, but they were no longer forthcoming. Instead, cannon “if 
properly used” was found “to lead to victory.” The detailed descrip- 
tion of the method of preparing powder and the use of bamboo for 
an iron barrel, and the instruction as to the manner of using a gun 
leave no doubt on one’s mind that ancient mode of warfare was passing 
through a transitional stage, specially in the evolution of the weapons 
of offence. What is more striking is the introduction of recipes for 
pyrotechnics, which fact reminds us of the use of rockets in the warfare 
of former times. 

What may be the date of the passage ? The work, Sukranltisara^ 
as a whole, underwent revision, at least thrice. The last revision 
took place in the eleventh century, and the passage appears to 
belong to the same date. The use of the words karpara for karpari 
(zinc), suvarci for suvarcala (salt-petre), n\l% to denote blue vitriol 
does not indicate an earlier date. 

It seems, there were at least two centres of construction of guns, 
one represented by Vasisfcha, probably of Northern India, and the 
other by ^ukra of Western Rajputana. For, they use names which, 
though Sanskrit, are not the same excepting one. The former has 
iialika, for hand-guns, hataghna for cannon, raUfaka, for powder, and 
vati for balls ; while the latter has hxghu mlika for light guns, brhat 
nalika for heavy cannon, agni-curna for powder, and golii for balls. 
They agree only in the use of the word mlika for guns. The dhupa 
of the Agni-Purana and Khadhupa of Bhatti, meaning rockets 
is called rafifaka niilik~i in Vasi?tha, reminding us of nala-dlpika 
of Kau^ilya, The reason of these differences seems to be the absence 
of literature on the subject, which for obvious reasons was kept 
secret. In eastern India, where was written Trikl,n(^a 3 eqa, a gun was 
called lauha-nala and even naraca, 

(<?) The powder and gun are of Indian invention 

The history told in the preceding pages will leave no room for 
doubt that the evolution of powder and gun has taken place in a 
natural way in India. The poets of the Ramayana and Mahi- 
bharata might exaggerate the action of the divya astras but could 
not invent them without the help of a model in actual use. There 
were fire-b»lls, fiery arrows, and fiery shot and there were some 

sufch'^1^1 Brahma-astra, NarZiyaT^x-astra^ Pisupata-astra and other 

* * • 

I.H.Q., SEPTxicBfiB, 1932 21 
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rare astras against which armour then in use was no protection 
The nala dipika, of Kautilya was replaced by dhnpa about the fourth 
century after Christ and the rockets preceded guns in warfare. 
The word, bann, replaced the word, dhnpa, and denoted rockets and 
bombs. The word is still in use in the same sense in most verna- 
culars in India. In the A[)pendix to vol. VI of his History of India, 

< 

Sir H. M. Elliot tells us that in a. D. 1232 the Chinese defend- 
ed themselves against the Tartars by the use of rockets and 
that in modern Europe they were in use as early as A. D. 1380, 
It seems rockets preceded cannon also in Europe. This 
historian further tells us that in the eleventh century an ancient 
Sanskrit treatise on fire-arms was translated into Arabic, and a 
Persian translation of the latter was made in 1126. This infor- 
mation, he says, is recorded in a Persian history named Mujmalu, 
Dr. Oppert thoroughly examined the Arabic literature and wrote that 
the Arabs were said to have learnt the manufacture of gun-powder 
from India and improved upon it. 

At any rate the Arabs did not know gun-powder before their 
connexion with India. They knew the use of Mnr.janik, the powerful 
propelling engine. According to Elliot it was first used about a. d. 
200. Muhammad Qasim fixed ManjatAk which required 500 men 
to work it in the capture of Daibal (a. D. 711-712). Fiery projectiles 
(aiish busl) were used in the capture of Alor which fell shortly 
after Daibal. The historian rejects the story and considers them to 
be arrows of naphtha. A little before A. D. I2C0 we come to the 
dynasty of the Ghorians, but no mention is made by the Muham- 
medan writers of any incendiary preparations. In A. D. 1368 
Muhammed Shah Bahmani I got 30O gun carriages as spoils from 
the Raja of Bijanagar. The historian finds no reason to disbelieve 
the statement. Guns were in common use in India before the 
first arrival of the Portuguese in A. D. 1498. In A. D. 1525, Babar 
wrote that the Bengali soldiers were skilful gunners. In Bijapur there 
is still seen a large cannon as a relic of the conquest by Aurangzeb 
in A. D. 1687. It was cast in one piece, a feat considered impossible 
in Europe a few decades ago. It is known as malik myadan, king 
of the fidd. A man can comfortably lie down in its chamber. But 
the field guns were usually made of iron plates about two inches 
wide placed longitudinally, welded together and encircled with 
similar plates. A second layer of longitudinal and upon, it a layer 
of circular plates were welded with the first. Some of them me’-ured 
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thirty to *thirty*five feet in length. Smaller guns found in enormous 
numbers with their raised bands are known as gantJiia, knotted, and 
remind us of the original model of bamboo. On the side of Indian 
literary testimony there is Prithviraf Raso composed by the Raja’s 
court-poet, Cand Bardai, in a. D. 1193* But unfortunately there 
have been interpolations in the bardic song and the accounts of 
fights described have to be admitted with caution. The dates of 
the events narrated in the work have been proved to be correct, and 
the use of guns cannot be wholly fictitious. We learn that cannon was 
used to be carried on the back of elephants instead of on carriages 
as told by Sukra. These were called ‘hath-nal’ or ‘hath-nar’ and 
also ‘karannal’ (kari-nala). (Hath is hathi, and kari means an 
elephant). It is said that balls thrown from the cannon, kilkika, 
fell at a distance of twenty miles. The word ban has been employ- 
ed to denote rockets, and the word ‘kuhak-ban’ perhaps meant shells. 
There are words like tupak for the hand-gun and kamman for 
cannon, and kamimn-ban for balls. Kamman is a Persian word, 
and the poets could have avoided it if they chose, so also, havai’, 
for ban. 

Of ail the Asiatic countries, Persia, possessing salt-petre abundant- 
ly as India, could claim the credit of discovering gun-powder. But 
history is against it and the Persian words used in connection with 
it are also against it. Let us examine a few. 

At the outset it may be noted that the words, top (canon), banduq 
(musket), and barud (gun-powder) find no place in the celebrated 
Persian Dictionary by Paul Horn, who evidently thought them to 
be foreign. Many conjectures have been made as to their origin, 
but they appear to be fanciful. It seems Sanskrit can throw light 
on the origin. 

The word tbp appears to be a Turkish corruption of Skt. dhupa. 
Persian tupang or tufung originally meant a rocket, exactly as Skt. 
dfiTipd did, Cand Bardai has tupak for hand-gun. Possibly Skt. dhUpa 
used to be called dhaipam in tlie vernacular of southern India, giving 
the Persian form tupang. In Shahnama, tufung means a rocket. 

The word banduq has been supposed to be derived from bunduq, 
a bullet. But the origin of the latter is unknown. The old form of 


• 2*1 am indebted to Mr, Amritalal Sil for much valuable informa- 
tion vgarding guns of Bijapur and Cand Bardai. 
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banduq is pendak, and it has been suggested that pendak Vs akin to 
Skt. pindaka a ball. We have seen that Sl<t. buna at first 
meant a missile, and became later the name of the implement 
for throwing it. Are we to suppose that the same change took place 
in Persian also ? 

Thus we see that India did not borrow her knowledge of fire^ 
arms from Persia. She possesses a connected history of the evolution 
of fire-arms. 

JCGESH ClIANDKA RAY 



MISCELLANY 


A Note on a passage in the Satapatha Brahmana 


The Kusikd on Panini (IV, 3, 104)‘ infoi’ins us that Caraka was 
the name of Vaisampayana and that owing’ to the connection with him, 
his pujiils are called the Carakas,^ so tliat according to the Kdhkd his 
full ’name was Caraka Vaisampayana. It is known from the Mahd- 
hhdrata, the Taittirlya AranyaJca (I, 7) and all the Purdnas that 
Vaisampayana was an Adhvaryu or Yajurvedic priest and professor. 
He is also mentioned as the professor of the Mahdbhdrata in 
tlie Asvnldyana GrhyasiUra (III-, 4). 

It is also mentioned in the Mahdhhdmta (I, 60, 21-23) that Vyasa 
Parasarya instructed his pupil Vaisampayana to narrate the old history 
of the Mahdhhdrata to Janamejaya Pariksita. In the light of these 
informations it will now be easy to understand the true meaning of 
that passage in the Satapatha Erdhmana which establishes the contem- 
poraneity between Caraka Adhvaryu and Yajhavalkya Adhvaryn. The 
passage, as punctuated by us, is : 


qioi m SfFi: II 

Mddhyandm. Sat. Brd., Ill, 8, 2, 24. 


This passage has been a bit mistranslated by Eggeling. His 
translation is : 

“Having offered, he bastes first the omentum, then the clotted 
ghee. Now the Carakadhvaryus, forsooth, baste first the clotted ghee, 
arguing that the clotted ghee is the breath ; and a Caraka Adhvaryu, 
forsooth, cursed Yajnavalkya for so doing, saying ‘That Adhvaryu has 
shut out the breath, the breath shall depart from him!” 



I Pan. IV, 3. 104. 


KdUkd edited by Bala Shastri, p* 346. 
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It is evident that the insertion of the indefinite article just be- 
fore ‘Caraka Adhvaryu’ in the above translation is wrong, for had a 
certain j)upil of Caraka Adhvaryii been intended, there would have 
have been a word like i^^ Ibe original Brahmana passage 

quoted above. As there is no such adjunct equivalent to the Englisli 
indefinite article ^a’ before or after iii the original passage, 

it is evident that tlie Adhvaryu priest (or Yajurvedic priest) Caraka 
( — Vaisainpayana) himself is pointed out in the above passage. Wliy 
hi CarakadhvaryTi' inspite of the expludt mention of Carakadhyaryu 
himself? This passage in the ^atapatha B rah maria absolutely 
establishes the contemporaneity between the Adhvaryu priest Caraka 
Vaisainpayana, the court-historian of Janamejaya Pariksila, and the 
Adhvaryu Vajhavalkya Vajasaneya. Tlie Mnhdhhdrafa (XII, 

818, 17) strengthens this contemx^oraneity with tlie information that 
Yajiiavalkya was tlie nephew i.e. sisterhs son or Bhagineya of Vaisam- 
payana. The Mahdbhdrata (XII, 318, 19-20) also says that Yajnavalkya 
was the pupil of his maternal uncle Vaisainpayana with whom he 
quarrelled and composed and compiled the White Yajurveda. All the 
Purdnas unanimously support the Mahdbhdrata in this revSjieet, while 
the Visnu and the Bhdgavata- add that Yajnavalkya taught the Vedas 
to 8atanika, tlie son of Janamejaya whose (‘ourt-historian Vaii5am])ayana 
was. The V dija (99, 250-255) says that Janamejaya performed two 
Asvamedha sacrifices according^ to the rules and formulas given by 
(Vajasaneya) Yajhavalkya while the Matsya (50, 57-64) says that 
Vajasaneya ( — Yajnavalkya) officiated as the Brahman priest in these 
two Asvamedha sacrifices performed by Janamejya. These are the tAvo 
Asvamedha sacrifices to which Yajhavalkya referred during the debate 
lield in Janaka^s court by saying ‘‘Thither where Asvamedha sacrificers 
go’^ to the sarcastic question “Whither have the Pariksitas gone?’’ put 
to him by Bhujyu Lahyayani {Brliaddranyaka Vpanisad^ III, 3, 1) 
who was a pupil of Caraka. 


S. N. Pradiian 



Notes on Asoka Rescripts 

DusamfCltipadayei ^^^^^-^-) — Hitherto the form and the meaning 
of tliis term have not been clearly understood. The passage that 
contains the word runs as follows : — 

Jlidata-palatc dusainpaUpachiye ainnata agdyn dhamina~kdinataya 
oydyu palihliuya etc. etc. — [Ilultzsch, hiscrtplions of Asaka, 
p. 140, — Nandangarh P.E.I., section C]. 

Htiltzsch has interpreted the exin’ession hidata-puhitc dusmn- 
patipadaye as “(Happiness) in tliis (world) and in the other (world) 
is difficult to secure” (p. 119). The term dHxoyipolipndayc was long 
understood to be equivalent to' a Sk. ° -pad yah, a future participle form, 
by Asokan scholars, and Professor 1). R. Bhandarkar also explained 
it in the same way in the first edition of his Asoka. The 
latter has, however, changed his view as he now thinks that “this is 
philologically impossible, as remarked by Michelson” (see his Asoka, 
second edition, p. 430, n. 1). He jtrefers ‘to take sampapipadaye — 
sampratipadayet’ ; that is to say, he wants to make dusampatipadaye 
equivalent *to a finite verb (Optative) prefixed by du-, as is shown also 
by his rendering’ ‘One may with difficulty promote’. But su.ch a 
procedure would make the construction extremely unidiomatic. He 
has not adduced any instance of such a use of a finite verb with the 
prefix du-, meaning ‘difficult’. At any rate, it is not warranted by the 
dialect of the Asoka rescripts. For instance, see R.E.V. section C, 
where occurs the expression so diiknram karoti, instead of so dukaroti 
as the Professor’s interpretation would require. 

I ihink that diiscnnpatipddaye is neither a regular future parti- 
ciple nor an optative verbal form. I should like to point out 
that the term admits of a striking equivalence w'ith such derivath^e 
adjectival forms in Pali as are made up of the prefix dti- or sii- and 
the stem or formative part of a verb. Compare the italicized words in 
the following instances, where the final -aya represents neither an 
optative termination nor the future participle suffix -ya, but is only a 
part of the verbal stem ; — 

• (i^ “Pane’ ime bhikkhave uppanna duppapivinodayai: 

■ uppanno riigo duppativinoduyo, uppanno moho duppati- 
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■cinodayo, uppannain patiblianam duppativinodayam, 
uppaimaTn gainikaciitain dnppativinodayam.” — (Anyuttara, 
III. pp. 184-85). 

(ii) “Phandanuin oapalain eittain durakklunn dunnivu- 
rayd ni ' ’ . — (DJi am mapada , verse 33) . 

(iii) “Yu dtiddinnayo daiueiia daiilo”. — {TherayCithd, 

verses 5, 8). 

(iv) “Vutii susamtiddnaijcV’ = living easy to procure’. — 
(Jdtaka, III. p. 313, 1. 24). 

(v) “Dussanflidpayo gliara.va.‘>o” = ‘domestic life is difficult to 

settle down to’. — (Fausboll, Dlmmmapada loitli commentary , 
p. 199, 11. 10-11 — Norman, Commentary on the 

Dhammapada vol. 2, pt. I, p. 302, n. 4). 

Instances of sucdi adjectival forms can be multiplied from the 
l*ali literature. Again, the Asoka rescripts themselves contain 
analogous forjiis, which, though apparently someAvhat different, are 
really cases of derivative adjective formed from du + some formative 
part of a verb. For instance, cf. B.E. VI (section N of Hultzsch, 
p. 190): — 

Gir. Dukaratn tu idam anatra agena parakrameiia. 

Kal. JJukale chu iyam anata agena palakamena. 

Shah. Lhikara tu kho imam anatra agueua parakrameiia. 

Man. Dukare cha kho anatra agreua parakrameiia. 

Dhau. Diikale chu iyam amnata agena palakamena. 

Jau. Dukalc chu iyam amnata agena palakamena. 

It is evident from the table that dukalc and dukare are not finite 
verbs in the optative, but adjective forms, as their variants dukaram 
and dukara show. It is also noteworthy that the passages quoted are, 
in respect of construction, exactly on a par with the passage of P.E.I 
which contains the term dusavipatipadaye. For another parallel cons- 
truction with dukale, dukare and dukaram, see R.E. X, section E. 
Compare also the analogous forms dupativekhe (P.E. Ill, section D) 
and duahale (Sep. R.E. I., and my notes in IHQ., June, 1932, 
pp. 377-9). All thefse instances show that dusampaUpadaye cannot 
be regarded as a finite verb in the optative, as Prof. Bhandar.har would 
have it. 
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As regards the meaning of the term, different suggestions 
liave been made by different scholars, e.g. Senart = ‘difficult to 
provide’, Buhler = ‘difficult to gain’, Smith = ‘difficult to secure’ 
(See Bhandarkar, AwJca, second edition, pp. 336-7, n. 1). Hultzsch 
agrees with Smith, and the latest explanation, offered by Prof. Bhan- 
darkar, is ‘One may with difficulty promote’ (loc. cit.). The latter also 
suggests that in order to ensure tiniformity of meaning, sampatipad, as 
it refers to Asoka’s officers and not to his people, “must be taken to 
mean ‘cause (people) to attain to’ 

But such a causal sense of sampatipad is not uniform in the 
rescripts, even though it may refer to Asoka’s officers. For 
instance, we have in Sep. R.E.I. the non-causal form sampatipaj amine 
(Dhau. 1. 16) side by side with the causal vipatipadayamlne (Dhau. 
1. 15) and in the same context, and both in the non-causal sense, 
the only difference being that while the former is affirmative, the 
latter is negative. It seems, therefore, better to take sainpatipadaya 
in a general sense, and, if causal at all, then as causal by “svartha’’. 
If so, it very aptly suggests the meaning ‘to duly give effect to’, ‘to 
bring to perfection’, ‘to fulfil’, ‘to execute properly’, that is to say, ‘to 
consummate’. Thus, in the same pillar edict the expression 
“anuvidhiyamti sampatipadayamti cha, alani cha palam saraada- 
payitave (1. 8.)’’ would mean “(my officers) are conforming to (my 
anusathi) and consummating it (lit. bringing it to perfection), and 
(they are) capable of initiating others’’. The same idea of ‘consistent 
and successful management or execution’ i.e. ‘consummation’ also runs 
through the term sampatipadayitave at Sep. E.E. II, last line: 
“Hevam kalamtam tuphe chaghatha sampatipM-ayiiave ” — ‘acting 
thus (i.e. according to Anoka’s instruction or anusathi), you (i.e. his 
officers) will be able to consummate it (i.e. justify the anusathi)’. 

Accordingly, the expression hidata-pdlatc dzisarn 2 )ati'pddayc signi- 
fies ‘the here-and-the-hereafter is difficult to consummate (i.e. to work 
out perfectly)’ — whether the consummation be through the agency of 
the officers or through that of the people, or Anoka’s own offspring. 
The fact is that A^oka was anxious to ensure the bliss of hidata^ 
pdlata'noUonly to his people (as in R.E. VI, IX, XI; P.E. Ill, IV ; 

M.Il.h]> I), but also to his offspring (as in R.E. XIII; P.E. VII), his 
* « 

t.n.Q., SEPT^DEB, 1032 22 
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officers (as in Sep. K.E. I and II) and his Borderers (as in S>ep, B.E. 
II), and all of them were expected by him, as these edicts show, to 
work out their salvation by coniormiiig to bis moral instructions 
(anusafhi) in theory and practice, whereby alone the course of hidaUi- 
pCilata could be perfected. Compare also; Heiunii hi 
aniipaflpajamtam hidata-pCilatc (iladhe hoti (P.E. VII. 1. 81) wjiere 
the worker and winner of the bliss is Asokabs offspring and not his 
officers. 

Thus, the term dusampatipadaye does not refer only to the officials’ 
difficulty in causing people to attain to Tiidata-piilata’, but it is used iji 
a general way at tlie beginning of the rescript to signify the general 
difficulty with wliich any toiler is faced in having to work for ‘hidata- 
palata’; and it is only when Asoka particularly refers to tlie activity 
of liis officers in that behalf in any particular context that the term 
may assume a bearing that will connect the officers alone with the act. 
But no such specification is present in the expression Hidafa-pdlate 
dusa mpa t i pad a ye . 


Sailbndhaxath Mitka 
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In the inscriptions of the Sena Dynasty of Bengal, we have the 
reference to a coin called Ka 2 >ardoka-purdna.^ The village Vallahittha 
mentioned in the Naihati grant of Ballala Sena had an annual income 
of 500 Kapardaka-piiranas and the Tarpan-dighi plates of Laksmana 
Sena refer to a piece of land which yielded an annual income of 150 
"Kapardaka-puranas ; there are similar other references in the grants of 
the ^ena kings, ^ We know that the or the dharana is nothing 

but a silver coin of 32 ratis or 58 grains/ but there is great uncertainty 
about the significance of the term Kapardokci-purcma. 

Prof. D. II. Bhandarkar is justified in stating that the Kapardaka^ 
purana cannot “denote a Purana which is equal to one Karpardaha 
or coicrie in value’b** Surely a coin weighing 32 rails of silver cannot 
be equated to a cowrie in value. Prof. Bhandarkar was, therefore, cons- 
traiiied to impose a different significance on this term. He thinks that 
a Kapardaka-piirana is a coin, “a purana, which is shaped like 
a Kapardaka or cowrie’’.^ He also points out that the word liiranya 
I'efers to the metallic representations of cowries as Kapardaka, 
In tlie Sanskrit lexicon Mcdini, the word is given two meanings 
viz. (a) Sdlakuinhha or gold, and (b) Varata or cowrie.^ From 
these Prof. Bhandarkar draws the conclusion “that when Kapardaka is 
given as another word for liiranya^ the former must be taken to signify 
a ‘gold cowrie’ i.e. a gold coin shaped like a shell cowrie. Hiranya 
thus, according to the Mcdinl, signifies sdtakinnhlia i.e. (gold) bullion 
and Kapardaka, i.e. (gold) cowries”.^ In support of this hypothesis, he 
refers to tlie Egyptian and Chinese metallic representations of cowries 
and appeals to the analogy of the nlpya coins of Olbia. The Greek city 
of Olbia was situated in the north shore of the Black Sea and the tunny 
fish “formed the staple commodity of the communities that lived in 

1 Bhandarkar, Ancient Indian Numismatics (The Carmichjel Lectures), 
pp. 139, 176. 

2 Banerjee, Prdchina Mudra, pp. 14, 16. 

♦ 3 * Bhandarkar, A7icient Indian Numismatics pp. 92-3, 180. 

• 4\Ihid., pp. 139, 176 6 Ihid. 

6 Ibid,, pdl77. 7 Ibid, 
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those regions”.* The tunny fish, therefore, came to be used as medium 
of exchange; and when coins came into use, “the bronze coins of this 
city were shaped like fishes” and had two letters inscribed on them 
which are taken to be the abbreviation of the Greek word ‘tunny,’ the 
fish. 

But this analogy is not a full explanation of the Kapardaka-purdna. 
As pointed out by Prof. Bhandarkar himself the bronze coins of Olbia, 
shaped like fish, mark one of the stages of the transitional period from 
barter to metallic currency. The disadvantages of barter are well- 
known ; it necessitates a double coincidence and consequently stands in 
the way of commercial expansion.* So various articles like cow, grain, 
ornaments etc. came in to serve as mediums of exchange. At last, 
the metals are found to be best suited for the purpose and a certain 
amount of metal — gold, silver, copper etc. — came to be weighed out for 
jiurpos^s of exchange. “ The final stage is marked by the advent of 
coins which are nothing but different weights of metals with devices 
impressed on the pieces either by the State’* or by the bankers,” testify- 
ing as to the weight and purity of each piece. So it is evident that the 
system of fashioning a coin after an article which served as a medium of 
exchange must be anterior to the origin of coinage in the correct sense of 
the word. Consequently, Avbat is true of the transition period previous 
to the advent of coins cannot be applicable to Bengal under the Senas 
in the 12th century A.D., hundreds of years after coinage had been 
evolved in this country. 

Prof. Bhandarkar is conscious of the weakness of his arguments, 
but he wants to explain it off. Concluding his arguments he says : 
‘‘It is true that the instances I have adduced are from the medimval 
history of ancient India, but as I have already said, forms of money 
originating in the early stages of civilisation are preserved down to the 
historical periods. There can, therefore, be nothing unreasonable in 


8 Bhandarkar, Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 138. 

9 Jevons, Money and tho Mechanism of Exchange, ch. I. 

10 S. K. Chakravortty, Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 7. 

11 Ihid., p. 11. 

12 Head, Barclay V., Jtlistoria Numorum, p. xxxiv. 

13 Babelon, Les Origines de la Monnaie etc. 
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aupposing*that gold and silver cowries came originally to be employed 
only when metallic currency was introduced but survived down to much 
later times in some parts of India at least”.*'* But the strongest argu- 
ment against his theory is that not a single such coin, a purdna 
shaped like a kapardaka or cowrie had been discovered in this country. 
The current coins of the Pala Dynasty that ruled in Bengal before the 
Senas were the purdnas or dliaranas, the silver coins of approximately 
68 ratis as mentioned in tlie literature and found in various parts of 
the land*®; and in some of the inscriptions of the Sena Dynasty the 
coin referred to is the purdim which is evidently the standard coin of 
the realm.*® In the Sena period Kapardaka-pardna is not the only 
currency in use, but side by side, there are references to the purdnas. 
There is no reason for thinking that while coins, in the proper sense 
of the word, were in circulation in Bengal before the Senas and after 
them, they went out of their way to have their coins shaped like 
kapardakas; this was not only very difficult as regards fabrication but 
decidedly marks a relrogression in the evolution of coinage. So the 
interpretation of Prof. Bhandarkar is not very sound. 

Kapardaka or cowrie is locally known as kauri or kacadi and is 
‘‘the small white shell of Cypiva or Moneta” It had been used as 
currency from lime immemorial in Southern Asia ancT specially i» 
China. Masudi (943 A.D.), Marco Polo and other writers refer to its 
use in Southern India, the Maldives and Bengal.** The cowries are 
even now employed in the Dacca toivn and the demand for these shells 
is due to various purposes. These are not only used for currency but 
are also needed for adornment of cattle, horses etc. and are used by 
females in their indcor games. In 1905-G, 21,405 cwt. of cowries 
valued at Rs. 81, 710 and in 1900-7, 18, 038 cw't. valued at Rs. 08,845 
were imported to this country. The major portion comes from East 

14 Bhandarkar, Ancient Indian Numismatics, pp. 177-78. 

15 Smith, Catalogue of the* Coins in the Indian Museum, pp. 239-40 (Eastern 
or Magadha type, about tenth century A.D.). 

16 Banerjee, PrCiclna Mudrd, 14-15; (2) Sundarbana Copper Plate of 

Lakslhapa Sona and (6) Madanpada Copper Plato of Vi^varQpa Sena. 

17 Sir George Watt, The Commercial Products of India, p. 9S9. 

18 i6»d; ’ • 
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Africa and considerable local supply is obtained from the Laccadive 
and Maidive Islands’ Cowries are referred to in the Jdtakas as 
sippikdm and the word vata meaning a cowrie came to signify ‘a 
coin’. It was used as a medium of exchange and became a generic 
expression for a coin, just as kdrsdpana of copper came to be a general 
expression and signified coins whether of gold, silver or copper. The 
use of cowrie for purposes of exchange was a long standing one, and 
Bengal had a special predilection for it. Specially during the period 
under discussion, silver became scarce. In the modiceval period before the 
discoveiy of America, the world supply of silver was ‘Vlrawn chiefly 
from Central Asia. The rise of the Arab power and the consequent 
disturbances in Central Asia interrupted trade between India and the 
west by land and sea and must have curtailed, if they did not cut off 
completely, the import of silver from abroad”. The silver coins of 
the Tala Dynasty are very few in number and rude in shape. It is 
thus possible that under tlie Senas, the vsilver currency had been sup- 
planted to a. great extent by other mediums of exchange, perhaps of 
copper and preferably of cowries. The metallic coins were merely a 
theoretical currency and must liave been very scarce and practically 
fallen out of use in Bengal, This is to be inferred from the statement 
of Minhas-us-vSiraj, tlie author of the Tabaqdt-i-N dsin , who Ausited 
Lakhiiauli, the chief town of Bengal, in 041 A.H. and writes that 
”there was no money current in Bengal till the Muhammadans carried 
it down with them on the conquest of the country in A.D. 1203”."'^ 
The only Avay by which wo can reconcile this statement with the con- 
dition of tilings prevailing in this country is to accept tlie cowrie as the 
principal, and perhaps for all practical purposes, as the only medium 
of cxcliange. 

This conclusion is also borne out by the fact that Kdhan (the ver- 

19 Sir George Watt, The Commercial Products of India^ p. 989. 

20 The Cambridge History of India^ vol. 1, p. 218. 

21 Rapson, 'Catalogue of the coins of the Andhra Difnasty etc., p. clxxix; 
D. R. Bhanclarkar, Ancient Indian N umismatics^ Lecture III. 

22 C. J. Brown, The Coins of India, p. 53. , 

23 V. A. Smith, Catalogue of Coins m the Indian Miiscu n, p. 239. 

24 E. Thomas, Ancient Indian Weights (Numis. Orient); p. 37, fn, 5. 
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aacTilar w^ord for Skt. Kdrsdpana and Pali Kalidpcmciy the generic 
expression for coin in classical literature) is always equated to a number 
of cowries."" The minute sub-divisions of a cowrie also point to their 
importance and general use as currency."® So the only reasonable con- 
clusion is that Kapardaka or ‘cowrie^ had become by the time of the 
Sena^ of Bengal the i)rincipal, if not the only medium of exchange and 
pnrdnd the age-old general expression for coin was perhaps a theoretical 
standard of value- Payments were made in cowries and a certain num- 
ber of them came to be equated to the silver coin, the purdna, thus 
linking up all exchange transactions ultimately to silver, just as at 
present the rupee, the silver coin, is linked up to gold at a certain ratio, 
I'lie correct interpretation of Kapardaka-piirdna is that it refers to a 
silver coin whicli, however, was paid in cowries i.e. purdna was merely 
a theorencal currency and was linked up witli the real currency of the 
country, the cowries which changed hands in exchange transactions. 
The referene to purdna (‘onverts the cowrie to a token currency and how 
many cowries had to be equated to a purdna depended upon the market 
fluctuations. “In 1740 a rupee in Bengal exchanged for 2,40 cowries: 
i]i 1840 for 0,500'/"^ So the real significance of Kapardaka-piirana in 
Bengal, after a careful consideration of the monetary condition under 
the Senas, seems to be that the silver coin purdna was the. standard coin 
of the realm but not in general use, and was equated to, and paid for, 
in cowries; it is this latter fact that is pointedly referred to in the word 
kapardaka. But when the word purdna is mentioned alone in the ins- 
criptions, the silver coin was undoubtedly equated to the prevailing 
cowrie currency; and the addition of the word kapardaka, therefore, 
*left no doubt about its con’ect significance. 

SuRENDEA KiSOE ChAKEAVORTTY 


25 A Kdfian is equal in value to 16 Fanas ot 20 gandds i.e. 80 cowries each, 
fece Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, pp. 46-47. 

26 E. Thomas, Ancient Indian Weights, p. 19, fn. 3; “Thus 3 krant or 4 kak 
or 5 Bat or 9 Dant or 27 Jau or 32 Dar or 80 Til or 800 Sano are each equivalent 
to one Eaui€/’ 

27 8tr W. Elliot, Coins of ^Southern India, p. o9, fn. 2. 



Some Problems of Pre-Buddhist History and Chronology 

It was the eudeavoiu' of the writer of the Political History of 
Ancient India from the Accession of Pariksit to the Extinction of the 
Gtipta Dynasty, part I (1919), to expose epic aiul Piiranic tradition to 
the search-li^lit of Vedic and early Buddhist evidence, and reconstruct 
u chronological frame-work for the pre-Bimbisarian period which, 
though opposed to certain traditional ideas, is in accordance with the 
testimony of the earliest literaiw treasures of the Brahmanas 
and Sramanas. The author sought to prove that Janamejaya, son of 
Pariksit, and liis priests. Turn Kavaaeya and Indrota, flourished five 
or six generations before Janaka of the Upanisads and his contem- 
poraries Uddiilaka Aruni and Yajhavalkya. He pointed out that it 
w'as difficult to identify this Janaka with any of the kings of that 
name mentioned in the epic and Puranic lists. He noted no doubt the 
arguments that might be advanced in support of the view that he was 
the original of the legendary Sira-dhvaja whom the Pnrdnns represent 
as the father of Situ. These, however, were not regarded as conclusive, 
and it was further pointed out that, in tho absence of external corro- 
boration, it -was impossible to accept the entire Puranic list of Yaideha 
kings from Sira-dhvaja downwards as reliable. The author went on 
to suggest that Sahkhayana, who was two generations removed from 
Janaka of the Upanisads, was possibly a contemporary of Asvalayana 
and that Asvalayana was in all probability identical with Assalayana 
of Savatthi mentioned in the early Pali texts as a contemporary of 
Buddha and of Kakudha Katyayana, one of the leading sophists of 
the age. 

These results have recently been challenged by Pandit V. 
Yedamtatirtha (henceforth abbreviated as V.) in the Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, April-July, 1932. He urges 
that “althougli Tara Kava.seya stands at the Gth step in the series of 
teachers above Yajnavalkya and Janaka” Janamejaya himself should 
be placed “only a step above Janaka in conformity with several epic, 
Puranic and Vedic synchronisms”. It is not necessary for us to discuss 
the Puianic synchronisms because V. himself speaks of the Purdnas 
thus: “Collateral successions have sometimes been described in the 
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Purdnas lineal ; sometimes orders of succession (have been) reversed, 
(and) synclironisms misplaced.’^ As to the epics it is well to remember 
that they refer to Parasurama as a contemporary of Eama Da^araihi 
as well as of Bhisma and Karna, and represent Hanumat and Vibhisana 
as having met Bhmiasena {Mhh., in, ch. 147-151) and Sahadeva 
(Mbh,, ii. 31) respectively. A critical study of these and similar state- 
ments in the MahCiblidrata and the Rdindyana would convince any 
ijnpartial student that it is extremely unsafe to depend for historical 
synchronisms on the uncorroborated evidence of such texts. We shall, 
therefore, confine ourselves to an examination of the Vedic evidence 
which, in the opinion of V., supports the view that ‘Manamejaya 
Pariksita was ... an older contemporary of Janaka Vaideha and 
Y a j na va Iky a V a jasaney a . ’ * 

V. observes that the use of lah in the verb bhu in the interroga- 
tion ^Hiva PdrihuUi ahhavanP attributed to a contemporary of 
Yajnavalkya and Janaka, shows that the death of Janamejaya and his 
brothers happened during the lifetime of Yajnavalkya. But the 
question was not actually framed for the first time by a sage of 
Tanaka's Court. He had heard about it and its solution from people 
in the Madra country. The passage, therefore, is what is termed by 
grammarians and others as a niurdhabhisikta uddharana, and it cannot 
be regarded as establishing the contemporaneity of Janamejaya and 
Janaka. Moreover, persons with a real acquaintance v/ith our ancient 
literature know that lah was often used in reference to events that 
happened in olden times. ^ 

Another argument brought forward to prove the synchronism of 


I Cp. 3 ^ 

SEPTEMJbEH, 1932 
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Juiiamejaya aiifl Jaiiaka of (he Upanisads is that Veclic teacher 
named Dantabala Dhaiimra was . . . received by king Janamejaya 
Priijksita”. 'Dantal)ala Dhaiimra’ is represented as the corrupt form of 
the name ‘Dantfila Dhaumya’ which occurs in the Jaivxiniya Brdhmana 
as the designation of a contemporary of Somasusma Satyayajhi and, 
therefore, of Janaka. Now, the emendation of the name ‘Dantabala 
Dliaumra’ into ‘Dantala Dhaumya’ is as unjustifiable as the equation 
of Madhavacarya, the author of the Sarva-darsana-saixu/roha , ivith 
Madh vacarya, ihe Dvnita exponeiii of the Vedanta. Moreover, as the 
reference to Dantabala oecnr.s in the mythical legend of .Tanamejaya 
and the two ganders, its value for chronological purposes may very 
well l)e discounted. 

Writers wlio bring down Janamejaya, the contemporary of 
Indrotu, to the time of Somasusma, fifth in the descending line from 
that teacher, forget that in the time of Drti Aindrota, the son and 
pu])il of Indrota, .lanamejaya wa.s obviously dead and the Kuril 
throne was occupied by Abhipratarin Kaksaseni (V edic Index, I, 873). 

It will be seen that in his anxiety to support his tlieory V. has 

found it necessary to emend Vedie texts and blink over details that do 

not exactly fit in witli his notions. But what is more regrettable is 
the attribution to the author of the Political History of views ivhich 
he did not really entertain. Thus V. coolly suggests that the author 
has placed oU the Videhas mentioned in the Pnrunas from Slradhvaja 
to Krti, six generations after Janamejaya Pariksita. As a matter of 
fact, the author, while not oblivious of the possibility of the Janaka 

of the Upanisads being the original of the Puranic Siradhvaja, does 

not consider the identification as certain and regards the Puranic lists 
of later Vaidelias as of doubtful historical and chronological value. 
He says distinctly even in the first edition of his work (p. 38) that 
“with the exception of Arista and Nemi or Nami none of the kings in 
the Puranic lists can be satisfactorily identified with the Videhan 
monarchs mentioned in the Vedic, Buddhist and Jaina literature. It 
is, therefore, difficult to say how far the Puranic lists are historical”. 
The point has been made clearer in the later editions of the Political 
History, where it is stated that “as the identification of Siradhvaja 
with t|ie Vedic Janaka is by no means certain, it is not easy to deter- 
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mine whieh of the kings mentioned in the Puranic lists actually came 
after the contemporary of Aruni and Yajnavalkya”. 

The view, however, that has evoked the most bitter criticism is 
the identification of Asvahiyana with Assalayana, the contemporary 
of Buddha, with which is connected tlie problem of the identity of 
Kabamdhi Katyayana. The identification of Asvalayana with 
Assalayana was sugg’ested on the following grounds: — 

(1) . Identity of names : Asvalayana = Assalayana. 

(2) Identity of the place of residence: Asvalayana was a man of 
Kosala (Kaiisulya). Assalayana, too, was a man of Kosala, 
being an inhabitant of Savatthi in Kosala. 

(3) Connection with the Kalpa literature: Asvalayana is a great 
master of the Kalpa Sutras and his name is associated with 
the famous works on ritual knowui as the As'valdyana 
Sraiita Sutra and Asvahiyana Grliya Svtra. Assalayana, 
too, is described as ‘^Tinyatn vcddnain pdragil sanighandu 
ketubhdnarn" Ketuhha is explained as “kappO' vikappo 
kavtruim iipakdrdya satthain”, Kappa = Kalpa, ‘the rules 
concerning' rites, one of the Vedahgas.’ 

(4) Synchronism with the Philo.sojther Katyayana who is called 
Kahandhi in the Frasna U patiisad and Pakudha or Kakudlia 
in the Pali texts. Pakudha (Kakudha) Katyayana was not a 
‘degenerate mediocrity’ but “the head of an order, of a 
following, the teacher of a school, well known and of repute 
as a sophist, revered by the people, a man of experience, who 
has long been a recluse, old and well-stricken in years’’ 
(Sdmaiifkip’hala suttci, Dialogues of the Buddha, I. 6G). 

Prof. Barua, who accepts the identity of Kabandhi 
Katyayana with Kakudha Katyayana, and traces a com- 
munity of ideas in their philosophy, puts forward the 
suggestion that Kabandhi and Kakudha refer to the same 
physical deformity, viz. a hump on the shoulders {Pre- 
Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, 281). But he does not develop 
the point. In the Atharva Veda, however, Kabandha, 
when used in reference to a Purusd (X. 2. 3), means the part 
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of the body that is ‘‘four-fold^’ {catus^yam) ^ with ends con- 
nected (sarnhitantarn,) above the knees {janubhycimurdham) 
and soft or pliant {nthirain). It is sharply distinguished 
from the Kusmdha or trunk which supports the amsau 
(shoulders), and is sudrdha (firm). The Kabandha above 
the knees ^ which is fovr-fold, sithira and samhitdnta\'v^ii\i 
ends connected), and is sharply distinguished from the 
Kusindha (trunk, Jiot body) which supports the shoulders, 
must be identified, not with tlic belly or trunk, but wi^h the 
sronl and the uni mentioned in the same verse (the two hips 
and the two thiglis, four in all). And it is well known that 
Kakudnmil , lit. possessed of Kukud^ refers, according to 
x\mara, to tlie same part of the body {kato na sronl-phalakairi 
katllj srord kakud-niail). It may- also be noted here that in 
the Vedas {Rg>, V, 54, 8), Kahandhin is a special epithet 
of i]ie Maruts who, by tlio way, are often styled govidfdrah 
‘having a cow for their inolhcr’ {Vcdic Mythology^ 78) and 
to whom the Kakud of the rsahJia (“bearing a Kabandh(d^) is 
especially appropriated {Atharva, IX, 4, 88). In post-Vedic 
literature kakiul frequently means a mountain peak (cf. 
Ixaghu, XIII, 47). Tlie same idea may be conveyed by the 
word Kahandhin, ‘cloud-capped^ for according to Yaska 
(X, 4, 1) Kabandha iti viegha ncyate, and Parvatdsaya, 
‘resting on mountains’ means clouds and clouds alone accord- 
ing to the Sabda-candrika, Megha-sakha, Meghmala and 
Moghavat are well known mountain names (Cp. also the list 
of Meghan amani in the Nighantu (i. 10). 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Kakudha Katya- 
yana was a believer in ‘seven things’ that are ‘steadfast as a mountain 
geak, as a pillar firmly fixed’. 

Further, the word kakudha is frequently used in Pali literature to 
mean a kakudlui-blianda, which literally means a vessel, decoration or 
equipage (bhdjanddi parikkhdra) with a projection or bulge (kakud) and 
is sf)ecially applied to the viihisa and four other insignia regis Now^ 
the w’ord kabandha has also the sense of a lairrel, cask or large bellied 
vessel and, if the etymology; of Ksirasvamin (kasya s'iraso handhotro 
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kahandliah) is correct, it meant literally an usnlSy rather than an apa- 
imlrdha kalevara. 

Lastly, in the Mahdvanisa, XV, kakudha is the name of a little 
vdpi (reservoir of water). According to Yaska and Amara, kabandha 
has the sense of water. So that Kahandhin may also mean a reservoir 
of Water. 

The chief reason why V. finds it impossible to accept the identity 
of Asvalayana and Kabandhi Katyayana with elder contemporaries of 
Bud,dha, is the ai)prehensi()n tliat as a consequence of such identifica- 
tions Iliranya-nabha will have to be placed in the sixth century B.C., 
and Yajnavalkya and Jiis contemporaries will be brought down ‘to 
only a step above Gautama Biuldlm\ It should be remembered by V, 
that Apastamba (Dli. >S., 1. 2. 5. 4-G) clearly refers to Svetaketu as an 
avara and that raiiini, a writer who knew the Yavana alphabet and 
made his mark, according to* tlie Kdvya Mlindmsd (p. 55), in the city 
of Patallputra founded after the death of Buddha, does not include 
Yajnavalkya’s works among Burana-])rokta Brahmanas. (IV. 3. 105 
read with Katyayana’s Vdpftika), Cp. also the commentator’s state- 
ment Y djiiavalkijadayo hi na cimkdld ifydkhydnesu vdrtd (Goldstucker, 
Pdnini, p. lOG). The Samhifds and Bnlhmanas are not works of 
single authors or the products of a single age, and though the bulk of. 
these works may be very old {purdna-prokia) , particular portions may 
be late as is suggested by the evidence of Panini and others. 


H. C. Eayciiaudhuri 



Uvvata on Syllabication of Consonants 


Consonants are considered to be the dependants of vowels. Gene- 
rally the letters are to be seen in words in three different modes : 
separate vow'els, vowels combined with consonants, and vowels 
combined with two or more combined consonants. Regarding’ the last 
two, there arises a donbt about the dependence of a particular consonant 
to a particular vowel (the preceding or the following). The settlement of 
tliis is important for accentuation. So Katyayana, in liis Pralisalihya 
treats of this siibject in six sutras I. 102 to 107. This subject is termed 
p u rvaiiffa-pardnga-cin id . 

(1) The first letter of a xainyopa (combination) l.-econies part of the 
preceding vowel. 

£.g., A^h'ah. 

Here is a combinutiun of two ‘•■i’ and one ‘v’. So the first ‘s’ 
becomes part of the previous ‘a’, and the latter ‘s’ and ‘v’ 
becomes part of the following ‘a’. The production of the sound of the 
word is thus indicated by asjsvnh. 

(2) The yamas. with the preceding letter, become part of the 
previous vowel. 

E.g., Rxihkmam. 

Here is a combination of ‘k’, ‘yama’, and ‘m’. The letters ‘k’ 
and ‘yama’ are part of the first vowel, and ‘m’ of the second. 

(3) The kraviaja-lQii&T is also considered to be part of the previous 
vowel. Kravmja (kramaj jata), means a duplicated letter which 
follows the first letter of a combination. 

E.g., Pariivyam. 

Here the letter ‘r’, two ‘s’s, ‘v’, and ‘y’ are combined. The ‘r’ is 
the first letter of a combination, the first ‘s’ is kramajn; so these two 
form paH of the preceding vowel, the second ‘s’, ‘v’ and ‘y’ being part 
of the latter. The sound-product of this word is pars j svyavi . 

'Another example — Varssydya. 

Heie the letters ‘r’, two ‘s’s, and ‘y’ are combinedi Repha is the 
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first of th^ combination, the first ‘s’ is kramaja; these two are part of 
the previous vowel, and tlie remaining* and are of the latter. 

(4) The next letter of tlie kicnnaja is also considered to be part of 
ihe preceding voAvel, if it is folloAved by a mute. 

^^.g., Fdviiniiya. 

Ilere repha, ‘s’, two ^n^s, and ‘y’ are combined. Rcplia is the first 
letter of a eombinalion, ‘s’ is ki'amaja, Ihe next to the karniaja, is ‘n’, 
and it is followed by a mute (another ‘n’), so the first three become part 
of the preceding vowel, and the remaining ‘n’, and ‘y’ of the last vowel. 

This statement of Uvvata (vide sutra, 1. 105,), does not seeni to be 
correct, because he states tliat ‘s’ is kramaja. In tlie previous sutra he 
has described kramaja as a term of the letter which undergoes duplica- 
tion. Here ‘s’ is not doubled. So leaving the letter ‘s’, the first ‘n’ is to 
be considered as kraiaaja and its following letter, the second ‘n’, accord- 
ing to present rule, fails to become as part of jirevious vowel, because it 
is not followed by a mute, but it is followed by ‘y’. Therefore 
'pdrsnnyiV is not a suitable illustration for this rule. If the syllabi- 
fication alone of the above illustration is changed as ' pdr.ppiaja, there is 
no difficulty. The ‘r’ is the first letter of a combination; the first ‘s’ is 
kramaja; these two with the following letter, the second ‘s’ (which is 
followed by a mute ‘n’) these three become part of the preceding vowel, 
and the ‘n’ and ‘y’ of the latter. The author of tlie Prdtisdkhya- 
pradipa-siksa also supports this (Sik.msamgraha , Benares ed., p. 225). 
It runs as follows : 

^ ^ I ^ • t'fit 

’ st I” 

Therefore if is sviggested that the comineutary of Uvvata ou I. 105 
might be read witli slight modification : 

Mqsjj — 1 ^ It i 51^ 

(5)’ Till letters at the end of a word are also to be part of the pre- 
ceding v'owels. '• , 
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E.g., Vdk, 

Here is the eiicliiig letter. 

Ork., 

Here rcpha and are combined, the rcpha being the first 
letter of a combination, and ‘k’ being the ending letter, both of them 
form part of the preceding vowel. 

In sutra I. 107 Katyayana describes the object of these rules. It 
is evident that the accents ncca (acute), nica (grave), and svarita 
(circumflex) are the qualities of vowels. There is no special rule, any- 
where narrating the accentuation of consonants. On the other hand, the 
consonants also undergo the changes of accentuation when they are pro- 
nounced. So there must be some decided understanding in the accen- 
tuation of consonants. The idea is, that the consonant, which depends 
on a particular vowel, should be pronounced in the same accent, as the 
vowels. 

^ I 


APPENDIX 

KaTYAYaNA-PRaTI§aKI 1YA (chap. I. IO0-IO7) 
{7vil/t Uvvaia's Comvtentaiy) 


II \ II 

37Ff: 1 


JT^qrf^n 1 
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w \ w 

I qsn— I |y ?FI51^ 

^<.A!(*t)K^^)KI^Tii-lr!| W — it 

*TO5Eg )| -i \\ 

.?m: I qjin— 

WT^RT: ^ ; JT^T I 

^Wii ^ H k H 

^HTSfe wm\-, ?7c#!i^i^: q?:^ qof^ ?!ri ^.usifqrfsq^ 

qsn— ^ it qq;R^ sa^: i rrai ^fq^qr^:, 

wm: ?T^R:,'jqfwJ?^; fl^rtq: 5[T^ q^r^q^R?^^[TW*?,l I 
V^ g^ q^ q^PT?^ ^ ^fqtqif^: "jlq^R: ^nm: 

3TqT: q^ q^R^iTTci =5a;i 


?FqT«tt^ II § II 

rf^qirl^^^q^TR sq^q q?I.'i^* ^ q^ I W—qT^W, 

^qiqqq^ i( qqjRsr ?tqtq: i m w^, qw:: 

W!fq% frqr, q^qi^qr ’jqoi^Rasr, 

wt^^roq 

qR^q iiwii 

arqqrqqrf li^w* I qqi— qif, qs^rdsqfeq: i 3^', arq ^- 
^R^: qq^qif^:, qj^sqte, q^ >5^ sEqi^l^qj^l 

^cif^fqTi|fiq(RnqT: qqt^iqqR— 

3q5«3R qqq?q.ii «; ii 

sq^q ?RI^ ^qr^qilp* rfq^ ^WFRqr I 3?q^RR^q^- 

I , 

* V. Venkatarama Sharma 

I.H.Q., septSmber, 1932 ^ 



The Besnagar Intcription of fleliodoro^ 

I)r. Hemchandra Raychaudliiiri in his very iiiterevsting: paper, 
1lie Malulblmnita and the Besnagav Inscription of Heliodoros which 
originally appeared in JASB, 1922, Vol. XVIII, p. 2(>9, ff. and is now 
in(x>rporated in liis Stndies in. Indian Antiquities^ Calcutta University 
1932, has very satisfactorily shown the relation of the Maiulhhdrata 
with the inscription of Heliodros in which occurs the following 
couplet : 

trim, ainuta padani (su) athuffhitcini 
nagannii sraga dania cdga apramada 

Ur. llaychoudluiri has (luoted a verse from tlie StrJparran of the 
Malidhlidrata showing the relation between them. Uioni the same work 
(wo more verses may be quoted in this connection, which have closer 
relation to the stanza of the Ins(*ription. They are fotuid in tlie 
Sanafsujdtd Parvati included in the Vdgogaparvan ^ in which dania, 
ttnd apramdda are much praised. Thevi are as follows: — 



( d yogapa r ru n , 43 . 22 . 

( Jdyogapar ca n , 45 . 7 . 

In passing it may be noted that as regards apramdda the following 
lines of the Dhaminapada and the Mahdbhdrata are striking: 

Dhaminapada, I. 1. 

H 51^ I 

Udyogaparvana, 41. 4. 


ViDHU.SHEKIlARA BhaTTACHARYa 



Identity of Vidyaranya and Madhavacarya 

The following few lines are intended to furnisli a reply to the 
material points raised by Mr. Rama Rao in his article 
‘'Vidyaranya and Madhavacarya’' published in the Indian 
Historicol Quarterly, December, 1930 wherein an attempt iwS made 
to disprove the identity of Vidyaranya and Madhavacarya. As re- 
gards external evidence the author bases his theory on the fact thai 
if Madhavacarya is identical with Vidjiaranya, the fact would have 
leaked out in one or the other of tlie good number of inscriptions", and 
"that the few inscriptions which refer to Madhavacarya (brother ot 
Sayana) never indicate any connection between him and Vidyaranya". 

The wliole basis of the statement is unsound as absence of mention 
of any fact does not necessarily disprove the fa(!t itself. The identity 
in question can only be disproved if there is any positive identification 
of Vidyaranya with anybody else or if the inscriptions definitely speak 
of tlie non-identity of the two persons. It must be noted moreover that 
it was not customary for a Sannyasiii to be referred to by his name in 
the 'Turvasrama" i.e. pre-Sannyasa stage. It is not understood how 
the writer expects any reference to or mention of the name 'Vidyaranya', 
which was adopted by him in his siibsefjuent Sannyasa stage, in tlie ins- 
criptions that niiglit liave come into existence in tlie ])re-Sannyasa period 
of his life. 

As regards tlie internal evidence, it is stated "that the details about 
the life of Madhavacarya found in his own works failed to show any 
(*onnection between him and Vidyaranya". There is no reference to 
Madhavacarya in Vidyaranya's works, because, a Sannyasin is not ex- 
pected to make references to his i)ast life and there cannot be any 
reference to Vidyaranya in MadhavacSrya's works, because the name 
Vidyaranya was adopted by liim in a subsequent stage of his life, 
perhaps years later. 

There is no difference of opinion regarding the authorship of the 
first three w^orks of Madhavacarya, viz., 

V yavahara-Madha va and Kdla-Madhavlya, Regarding JlvanrmiHi- 

* • • 

vivekch, tfie very reference in the introductory works to his Guru 
VidyStirtha, ohiJf proves that the author of that work was identical with 
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tliat of Pardsam-.^mrti'vydkhyd, Thoiigli tliere is no inenfion of the 
autlioj’ ill file oolophon in the Mysore Oriental Library Ms., no. 145, 
other Mss, of the work noticed in 11. L. Mitra^s Notices of Sanskrit 
Mss., vol. 4, p. 82, no. 1486; and Stein's Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in 
the Library of the Malumija of Jamvm ami Kashmir, nos. 1989-1992 
mention Vidyarnnya as the author. Mr. Rama Rao has proved tlidt the 
author of the work is Madluivararya. But we liave just pointed out 
that Vidyilranya is definitely mentioned as the aiitlior elsewliere. vSo 
it autoniaiically follows tliat they are identmal. 

The attribution of the Jlvan-mnkfi-viveka to Vidyaranya by the 
editor of tlie Anandasrania edition is not simply m groundless presump- 
lion, but is supported by such authorities as Aoyutaraya, a 
(‘ommentator on the same work. It is curious that the writer tries to 
disprove the identity of tlie tw’o names by referring to Madluivacarya 
as a houseliolder and Vidyaranya as a Sannydsin as if a Grihastha can- 
not turn to become a S((nnydsin at a later stage. The entire argument 
falls to the ground wlien it is made clear that Vidyaranya is the name 
adopted by Madhavacarya when he assumed tlie yellow rolie. The 
author of tlie JJvanmnkfi-viveka lias announced himself in the follow- 
ing verse to be the author of the Pard.drra-sniili-rydkh yd also: — 

etesani In saniacarrih proktah parasara-smrtaii / 
vydkhydne \widhhir atrayain parahainso vivi(*yate/ / 

There is no difference of opinion that the author of the 
Pardsara-srn rii-vydkh yd is Madhavacfirya. It automatically follows 
therefore that '^Vidyaranya" and "Madhavacarya" are identical. 

The next course adopted by the author is an attempt to disprove 
Madhavacarya's authorshi]) of the Vedic commentaries and foist it on 
his brother Sayana. The statement of the Sivntattva-ratndkara and 
other evidences cannot be accepted as more reliable proofs are forth- 
coming in favour of the identity. 

In a subse<[uent issue of the Indian Historical Quarterly (March 
1931) the writer stales that Vidyaranya is considered to be the author 
of the Veda-Bhdsya, and that he should be identified with Sayanacarya 
who, he asserts, is alone the author of the Dhdsya. Though the names 
of both Madhava and Sayana appear in the conimenfaties the writer 
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gives protiiineiice only to Savana for the simple reason that only his 
name oc.eurs in the colopliou. 

The arguments advanced to prove that Madliaviya does not mean 
the production of Madliava are not very convincing. It is not made 
clear why, if Sayana liad written them, tlie term Madliaviya should 
liave’ crept in, instead of ‘8ayaniya’ or ‘Bukkabhupaliya’, after the 
patron-king. 

. The same argument could be easily turned against tbe writer, as 
Madbavacarya who had already gained a wide reputation, might have 
admitted his brother Sayana also to a share of the credit. However no 
sigaiificance need be attached to these presumptions for neither of 
these brothers was lacking in scholarship or skill. It is quite 
clear from internal references, that the Bliasya was undoubtedly a 
])roduction of the combined intelligence and genius of the two brothers, 
lleferenees sucli as “kr/idliili Sdyandrdi-yo veddithain rallirm 
ndyaiah" and “krpfdar M ddhardcdryo vcddrthnm ra/itvni 
adyahtJj", in tlie commentaries lead to the conclusion that each of 
them devoted liis attention to a particular part and produced between 
them the g‘roat Illidsya. 

The writer disposes of Ahobalapandita’s authority, as the Pandita 
was a recent man of 1700 A. I), and that ‘the information given liy 
him might have had its origin in a legend’. The Pandita’s statement 
should not be so easily disregarded, as he lived in an age not very distant 
from Vidyaranya’s. The ‘Legends’ too were not only prevailing 
among eminent scholars of his time, but were found to have been current 
even about Vidyaranya’s age. 

Kaundapacrirya, the author of the Prayoparatnammld (or the 
Apa.daaib-ddhrara-tantia-vydkhyd) was a contem[)orary of Vidyaranya 
whom he alludes to as the author of the Vedic commentaries: 

rcdfirthari.sad/latfd vedavedaiigaparagah/ 

V idydmnyayafir jnatah srautasmartakriyaparaih / / 

It has been admitted that the Bhasyas are the works of either 
Jtladhavacarya or Sayanacarya or both. It therefore necessarily follows 
that yid,tarauya must be identical with either Madbavacarya or 
Sayanacarya op }\-ith both. Since Sayana and Madhava are two different 
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persons Vidyaranya could be identical with only one of thenl. Which 
one, evidences cited will prove. 

Mitra Misra, the author of the Virmnitrodaya (a digest of Dharma- 
sastras of the sixteenth centurv') refers in tlie Vynvharfmldh ydya , 
pp. 583, 672 to Vidyaranya as the author of the 

Pamsai'a-smrti-vydkhyd. 

Another author Jfarasiniha by name (who lived from 1360 to 
1435 A.D.) in his work Praifoyapdrijuta makes mention of Vidyaranya 
as the author of the Kdln-nimaya otherwise known ■ as 

Kdla-M ddhainya : — 

Srnnad Vidyaranyamunindraih Kdlanirnaye pratipaditah prakarah 
pradarsyate : — tatra Paithijiasih ; — srautasmartakriyah {Prayoga- 
pdrijdla, p. 411, Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay). Since it is now 
admitted that the autlior of the Pardsaia-siprtirvydkhyd and the Kdhi- 
Mddhanya is Madhavacarya he must be identical with Vidyaranya. 

The writing of Narasiinha (between 1360 and 1435 .\.l).) and 
Kaundapacarya (of tlie latter ])art of the 14th century) referred to 
above cannot but be taken as evidences from contemporary authors, and 
similarly the writings of Aholtalapandita and Mitramisra shown above 
are evidences from authors who flourished a few centuries immediately 
after, The.se clearly prove the identity of Vidyaranya and 
Madhavacarya. 

It. is only on such solid grounds that the identity of Vidyaranya 
with Madhavacarya was estaltlished by a number of ancient scholars of 
repute and the Madliava-Vidyara.nya tlieory was erected thereon l)y the 
modern scholars. By a reference to Kauinlapa’s works it has been shown 
in the Sources of V ijayanayar History that tlie (diaracter and descrip- 
tion of Vidyaranya agree point by point witli that of Madhavacarya, 
the brother of Sayana. 

It is obvious from the foregoing discussion that Vidyaranya cannot 
but be identical with Madhavacarya, the author of the commentaries. 
Other points noted by the writer are not touched as they are either based 
on indirect evidences or loose presumptions. 


K. Mauk.andft.v S.iniu * 



Nalanda Stonn Inscription of Yasovarmadeva 

(A Rejoinder) 


I have carefully read ])i\ R. C. Mazunular’s criticisiu of my note 
on Dr. Hirananda Sa«tri’s article on the above-named (locument in the 
dune^ issue of this Journal but find in it nothing’ which has not already 
been refated. All this is statesl by Dr. Hirananda Sastri in the 
An-Hual Report of the Arcliwolofjicol Survey Dopartmen't for 1925-20 
(1>. lai). ‘ 

If I can understand matter.s, Dr. 8a.stri based his original view on 
the script of the inscription. Dr. Mazumdar also does the same. Dr. 
iS. found that the script of the inscription cannot be called late for it is 
used in documents which are decidedly early. Uie name Ya.4odliarinan 
does not appear to be a cogent oi>e for yasois can hardly be called a 
'dli/irnm’ or ‘quality.’ Fleet also did not oonaider it to be a very 
reasonable appellation. The quotation which Dr. M. has given does not 
imj>rove mutters. Dr. 8. has noticed it. Had Dr. Mazunnlar shown 
that the name Yaaodharman exists elsewhere, or that so-and-so was 
called Yaswlharmau, there would have been some force in his argu- 
ment. The names given by Fleet in the footnote which Dr. M. has 
(juoted in extenso do end in (Ihuriium and look all right with this ter- 
mination. But jpisdji does not. t’on.sequently I agree w’ith Dr. 8. that 
the name of the king was Aasovarmun and not Y"a4odharman. If Fleet 
was against the idea where wiks the need for liim to dilate on the 
matter? Nobody denies tliat names ending in dhaniiuii existed in 
ancient India. What has been doubted is the existence of the name 
Yasodharman in earlier times. Let Dr. M. cite an instance showing 
tliat so-and-so was so called. 

I think there is another point tlie importance of which Dr. M. has 
not fully appreciated. It is the use of the word Sdstd in the ejiigraph. 
Dr. 8. lias given both the views. It is not understood how Dr. M. 
calls his translation of the verse containing this w^ord as ‘apt to mis- 
lead the unwary’. Dr. Vogel’s suggestion regarding the interpretation 
of 8asta. is there and every reader of the article, be he w'ary or unw'ary, 
Vill read pnd consider it. This interpretation does not appeal to me 
arid i'fi\pi>ears that Dr. 8. was also of the same opinion. The idea of 
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calling' an image of Buddha as of so-and so is ^un-Budd}\;istic\‘M\(\ those 
who have seen ilie Buddhists making’ donations or benefactions of any 
kind must have noiiced liow particular the Buddhists are in making 
everybody present loucli the gift to make it common. The 
same idea was prevalent among the ancient Hindus who in 

their dhutis laid special strees on repeating idani — iujuaije id<n,>i n<(. 
niavm — ‘if is for Agni and is no/ mine’. It is doubtful if Baladitya 
could call the image as his own--(i.e. the Buddha of Baladitya). It 
might be contended that lie did not do so, but the otlier peoi)le. 
Besides, is it ilie Buddha of Baladitya or of anybody else who 

resides within, or tlie Buddha, the J^nlightened, the Emancipated Lord, 
the exclusive property of nol)ody that pervades us all according to the 
Mahayraiistsr' AVhicdi inteipretation looks more plausible? The com- 
poser of the prasasti, espe(*ially wlien he came in long after Baladitya, 
could Ijaidly have paid spetdal regard to the image because of its being 
set up by Baladitya. W hy slnmld lie fhink of Baladitya who was dead 
and gone? Eoi’ a Buddliist of later jieriod it will be immaterial 

wliether an image was made by a chief or an ordimuy fellow so long 

as it represents the liord. On the wntrary, if the Jiiaker is alive, or 
died recently, it might be of some significance. That much could be 
conceded, if the royal maker was so egoistical as to call the imag‘e after 
his own name. But could he not issue a command regarding 
its safety? AVliy should it he said that the sdsfd of Baladitya is 
preseiir in us? Will nut Lord Buddha or mere sdsfd do? And can he 
not puiiisli the offender? It is true that the image is mentioned by 
later writers as a piece of history but not as the sdstd or Buddha 
of Baladitya. AVhether this image was made by Baladitya or by any- 
l)ody else, Buddha remains the same. It is the order of the king which 
is to be respected in such cases. The image is protected because of the 
order or the sword behind it. It is this point which goes to decide 
the matter to a large extent. 

The question of the alphabet has been fully answered by me and 
I need not recapitulate wliat has been stuted already. Every letter can 
be a test letter. Ihirlier forms continue to be retained in later docm- 
ments. ' Could we call them antique on that account? , That^' 

4 

an alphabet is used in books or granthas does not . impily 
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that it is imt einployed in inscriptions. The fact that the whole vania- 
India is' g*ive]i in the Horiuzi palm-leaf iiuuuiscript is very significant 
and its value should not he under-estimated. 

I have already explained tlie use of snsdsa in tlie record. In fine, 
nothing which lias so far been found coniroverts Dr. Sastri’s view. On 
the contrary his opinion Unit Bfiladitya was probably a vassal of Yaso- 
varmadeva Avould explain the whole (j^uestion of the [lart taken by 
liijtladitya in fighting the Hiinas. Derhaps Mihirakula was attacked 
by Yj\sovarman while engaged in an expedition against Baladitya.* 

A. K. MiaTlIYlTNJAVAM 


* TlflP controversy is closed. — Ed. 

• A 

l.Il.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1932 
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Cauhan Maharajas of Patna State (Mahakosala) 


III a previous paper' I dealt with the “Dates of the Cauhaii Maha- 
rajas of vSambalpur Atharag’arli”. In this I propose to deal with the 
main house of Patna, the first and oldest seat of Cauhan Maharajas 
of Maha-Kosala. 

In tJie absence of any inscriptional document, we have to depend 
entirely on official records and on tlie writings of later day authors, 
both Vernacular and Sanskrit, but tliese too' are comparatively ipeagre. 

These Sanskrit and Vernacular works are: — (1) Prahodh Candrikir 
by Maharaja Baijal Deva of Patna (ii) Kosalananda MaJtdkdvyam 
by Pandit (lahga Dhar Misra of Sambalpur (iii) Cikitsdman'jm-V' 
by Pandit (iopinath Sadahgi of Sambalpur (iv) Adhydlma Rdmdyana 
in 9 lettered Oriya verses by Oopal Telahga of Sambaljmr (v) Jaya 
Candrukcd (a ])oem in Hindi) by Pandit Prahlad Dube of Sarangarh. 

The first official statement pertaining to the history of the Patna 
llaj family is found in the C. F. Gazetteer, compiled by C. Bernard. 

It gives a complete list of the Patna Cauhan kings, who are desig- 
nated as ‘ALtlidrdjd-'i' . “The folloAviug is a list of the Maharajas of 
Patna from the time of Rumail Deo to the present Maharaja, showing 
a])proximately the period that each reigned : 

1 Rumail Deo 

2 Mahaling 

d Baijal Deo I 

4 Baikraj Deo 

5 Bhojinj Deo 

() Prataj) Roodra Deo 

7 Bhopal Deo ... 

1 UIQ., September, 1930 p. 568, 

2 found by mo at Ratanpur, the ancient capital ol' tlic Haihaya Prince.s 
of Mahakosala. The manuscript was written by Kr.sna Bhatta about 100 years 
ago. 

3 A Palm-leaf manuscript is in fiossession of one Ghansyam Kumbhakdr 

a local physician of Padigaon in the Raigarh state. • - 

4 The original manuscript of thw imem is in the possession of the -Ruling 

Chief of the Sarangarh state C. P. i 
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'8 

Nagsiugh Deo 


... 30 „ 

9 

Bikraraadit Deo 


... 34 „ 

10 

Baijal Deo II 

. . . 

... 39 „ 

11 

Bhunjun Iliradhar Deo ... 

. . . 

... 30 „ 

12 

Narsing Deo 


... T „ 

13. 

Chutterpal Deo 


... 3 „ 

14 

Baijal Deo III 


... 63 „ 

15 

Ilirdai Narayan Den 


... 15 „ 

16 

Paltap Deo ... 


... 22 „ 

n’ 

Vikraniaditya Deo 


... 15 ,, 

18 

Mukund DtK) 


... 30 „ 

19 

Balram Deo 


... 8 „ 

20 

Ilridaysai Deo 


... 7 „ 

21 

Rai Sing Deo 


... 80 „ 

oo 

Prthviraj Singh Deo 


... 3 „ 

23 

Ram Candra Deo 

... 

... .55 „ 

24 

Bhopal Deo ... 


... 28 „ 

25 

Ilirabliaujjur Deo 


... 18 „ 

26 

Sur Pratap Deo 

present 

1 year 

in 1868 A.D. 


The total leiifttli of .wars from Rumail Deo to Hiradhar Deo, lltli 
Maharaja is ddd and from the ll^th Maharaja to the last 354, in all 687 
years. If we deduct 087 years from 1860, we ffet 1179 A.D. as the 
approximate date when the Cauhan family first assumed sovereignty 
over the Patna State. It was administered by a council of eight 
viaUiks or representatives, otherwise known as the Afh-malUk form of 
g*ovennneiit. 

From the J ayacnnilvih'i we learn that after the fall of Prthviraj 
Cauhan, the last Hindu Fiinperor of Delhi, one of his daughters-in-law, 
who was then in a state of pregnancy, was sent to a safe place. This 
lady in due course came to the Patna State and gave birth to a son 
named Rumail Deo. This must have occurred soon after the battle of 
Tluwe.4Tjar about 1193-94 A.D. Assuming that Rumail Deo proclaimed 
hiinself^as a ruler of Patna State when he was about 20 years, we find 
a difference of r4H20 = 34 years only. If we omit the period of Teign 
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of Nagsiiig' Deo, wliose name does not appear in the list of kings given 
hy Ihahliid Dube in the Jaijacandrika tlie differenee vanishes. The 
name of Nagsing Deo (no. 8 of C\P. (razetteer List) is not also mentioned 
in tlie Sanskrit work, Kamlananda Kdvyani whicdi furnislies us with 
the following list: 


] 

llama Deva reijirned foi’ ... 

... 52 

years 

2 

Mahaling'a'’ 

... G 

>) 

2 

Baijal Deva ... 

... 65 

fy 

4 

Vatsai’aja Deva 

... 29 

- 

r 

;> 

Bliojaiaja Deva 

... 0 

f f 

(i 

VTi'amalla Deva 

... 30 

} j 

7 

I’ratairamalla Deva 

... 44 

) » 

<S 

Blifipala Deva 

... 0 

) » 

!) 

Vikraruaditya Deva 

... 34 

> j 

10 

Baijala Deva 11 

... 13 

99 

11 

Hinulliar Deva 

... 30 

9 9 

12 

?7arsin<>'li Deva 



Instead of Na'>’sin<>' Deva, tin’s list f^'ives r 

new name) (no 


Viramalla Deva. 

Tlie Ratanpur list as given in a manuscript called Raianpvrle 
havdl omits two names and reverses the order as shown below: 


1 Ramai Deo 

2 Malialiiig Deo 

3 Vatsaraja Deo 

4 Viramalla l)e( 
0 Raijal Deo I 


(J Bliojraj Deo 

7 Vikram Deo 

8 Baijal Deo II 

9 Tliradhar Deo 
10 Narsingli Deo 


* This might be the years of tiis age. 26 years of his region which lie would 
L'ave begun at liis 26th years. But this is mere supposition. 


3^ I fqg: 

?[m= 3 ; g»I=4=43i2 Kali era. 




111 1931, the Kali era is 5032. The sloka refers to 4312 Kali era i.e. back, 
whethei- this is the date for the coronation of Bfinm Deva or of his son Mahalipg, 
IS not clear, 
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Thiij list is not very reliable, In it Baijal Deva I has been* shown 
as the bth king while all other dociunenls mention him as the 3r(l Maha- 
raja of Patna, who (ajiiqnered about 72 forts and reduced Bamra, 
(langapur, Bonai, Baud, Surguza, Dhenkanal, and Sonepiir to 
subjection. 

^ Jb’alilad Jai/araiuhi/id has: 


1 Ramai 

2 Mahal iiiga 

3 Baijala Deva T 

4 Bhojraj Deva 
b Vikram Deva 

11 Rama. Deva (Narsingl 


(i Prattapamalla Deva 

7 Bhupfil Deva 

8 VikTamajit Deva 

9 Baijala Deva IT 
10 Iliradhar Deva 

Deva of other Lists) 


In the absence of any inscriptional record giving the genealog'y of 
tlie Cauhan Maharajas of Patna, it is very diffnailt at this distance of 
time to say which of the lists is more correct. It may be that Vatsa- 
raja might have assumed the title of Vlratnallaj and both these miglit 
inean one prince or ^Bhilpal J^agsing Deva’ lepresenting one name, 
might have been taken to be Iwo names. 

The ]^rah()(Jh(iC(inJvilxd!^ gives Ihree names Vikramarka 
( Vikramaditya), Baijala Deva II and Tliradliara Deva (father of 
Balaram Deva I ruler of Sambalpiir). 

Tlie only inscription hitherto brought to light which mentions 
Baijal Deva is incised o]i a stone vslab affixed to the temple at Narsingh- 


G The authorship of tliis treatise on Sanskrit Grammar, is attributed to 
.Maharaja Haijal Deva (11) himself. Be composed it for the use of his son 
Hiradhar Deva. 




This known in Bengal and Orissa as 

R4t I • 

(Lnckno)v^, p. 7')0 vol. IV^, No. 48, 


A 

or 


♦ 
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iiatH, now ill the Bora Sambhar Zamindari, Dist. Sambalpur^ Orissa. 
This inscription is in transitional Oriya characters and has not yet been 
ljublished anywhere. It was dated bnt now the date cannot be 
deciphered as it has been worn ont. 

According- to Mr. Beglar, “the date is either 672 or 728 which is 
uiterly inconsistent with the forms of the characters, if referred to 
either the 8aka or the Vikrama era. I am therefore inclined 
to consider it as a Hijra date.” 

In 1904-5, Dr. Bhandarkar visited Narsinghnatli but by that time 
the date was worn out. But taking other points (Vikarinama Samvatsar, 
Oaitra Purnima and Friday) into consideration, he came to the con- 
clusion that the inscription was dated in A.D. 1359-60. I, with the help 
of Prof. Mahavir Prasad Sribastavya have tried to work out the details 
and find tliat the cyclic year Vikari fell on a Friday witli JTSJSf 

and ^ in the Yikram year 1470 = 1413 A.D. March 17tli, and 
not in A.D. 1359 as shown by Dr. Bhandarkar. This inscrijition men- 
tions that Baijal Deva, son of Bairaj Deva king of Patna built the 
temple of Narsingli on the Gandhamadan hill, and to quote Mr. Begiar 
“made a gift of one hundred (cows?) coins with village Loisingha. It 
was consecrated by Loma Harsan ( ?) Panigrahi, sent by 

Baijal Singh.” In tlie li.st of kings we find three Baijal Devas. The 
father of the first i>s named Mahaling and that of tlie third, Chutterpal 
Deva. Now remains tlie .second Baijal Deva the autlior of Pnihudh- 
candrikd. His father was Vikramarka or Vikramfulitya Deva. It 
BairajdevaiTija (as Dr. Bhandarkar deciphers it and wliich Mr. Belgar 
reads as Bachha Raja) stands for Vikramadifya, then it is certain that 
Baijal Deva of the inscription is no other than Baijal Deva II of the 
list, and lie must have been reigning about Vikram Bariivat 1470 or 
1413 A.D. 

Mr. Beg'lar writes; — “On the soutliern side of the hill, there is a 
temple called ‘Dewul Darla' after the name of the Rani who cons- 
tructed it. Close to the temple is a thatched hut in which the image 
of Bhairava is enshrined. On this image, too, there is an inscription 
in old characters, from which only the words 'Patna, and Baijal Deva’ 
can be deciphered, the rest of the inscription is not readable”.^ . 

The above name is also engraved in the hall attaclied to Narfitigh' 
Nath’s temple. {Arch. Svr. Report, 1881-82, vol. XVII/. 
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While describing- the Narsingliuath temple^ Dr. Bhaiidarkar 
says : — 

The dooi’-framo on the north ****** Near this door-frame on 
its proper left i.s the standing image of a warrior with liaiids folded and 
with a sword held against tha breast between it and the left hand. 
Jucfging from the analogous instances, this seems to have been the 
figure of the personag-e who was ])riucipaliy connected wdth eithei- the 
•construction or the restoration of the temple. 

L. P. Pandkya 


7 Te.Kt of the Narsiiighauath Teini)Ic inscription: — 


(111 transitional Oriya characters)* 
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I'KAMANASAMUCCAVA of l)iniia<?u ediled and ri>«fored into 
Sauskri( witli VHli, Tika, and Notes !>y Jf. li. Raugaswainy Iyengar, 
M.A., (jfovernnient Oriental Library, Mysore (Mysore Uiiiversity 
Publication). 

As observes J,)i'. llrajendranatb Seal in bis Foreword, Binuaga is 
riglitly regarded as the fatliei' of (be luedia'val scbool of Indian liOgic. 
His views are referred to or quoted in order tO' support oi' refute tbeni in 
the most important works on tbe subject, wbetber Bralimanic, Buddhist, 
or daina. Ijideed, no student of Indian Logic caji follow its growth 
and development without being thoroughly aiapiaiiited with the views 
of Hifmaga. 

Unfortunately Ids works of whicli the most' important is the 
Praindiiasamnccai/a are now not extant in original Sanskrit excepting 
some fragments or passages referred to or quoted in diffei'ent books, 
sucli as tJie N ydydvdrtfi/ia of Uddyotakara, Tdt ydryut'iha of Vacaspati- 
misra, MlmdmsdsU/kdVdrttikd-ilkd of Pdrthdsdrathnnisra , Tatt vasain- 
gnthupdnjikd of Kamalasila, and so on. A number of these passages 
has been collected in a book form by Professor Randle. However, ihe 
PrdmiuHd^d III decay d- in its entirety , as the other works of Uinnaga, is 
still available in Tibetan. Its detailed account has been given by the 
late Mahaiiiahopadhyaya Dr. S. C. Vidyabhushana in his History of 
Indian Logic. It has been announced that Prof. Sfclierbatsky is pre- 
paring an edition of the Tilietan text and a translation of the 
Pravi&Udsaindccdyd-crtii tor the Bibliotheca Buddhica Series. Uur 
sincere thanks are now due to Mr. H. R. Rangaswamy, (and not 
Hamas iuamy as writes Jarl Cliarpeiitier in reviewing the present 
volume in the BOSS., vol. VI, p. 1031) tor publishing the first chapter 
of the work in its Sanskrit form. It is complete in six chapters, and 
we hope, the remaining chapters will follow in due course. The 
Sanskrit text in the volume under review is mostly restored or recons- 
tructed from its Tibetan version, while some of the karikas have lieen 
collected from different Sanskrit works in which they are found as ^quota- 
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G(?nerally the karikas of such logical or philosophicnl books are 
written in utmost brevity and as such are not in all cases easy to under- 
stand. Hence the authors themselves used to write vrttis, and 
Dihnaga, too-, wrote a vrtti on his Praindna^avruccaija . In order to 
elucidate the meaning of the karikas, reconstructed or original, Mr. 
Iyengar has added extracts from tliis riilti in Tibetan along with its 
restoration in Sanskrit. In tlie same way he has given copious extracts 
from another commentary called V isdldvialaratl of J iuendrabuddhi. 
Besides, there are valuable notes by Mr. Iyengar based on different 
works closdy bearing on the points. That the task before the author 
is in no way an easy one can be realized only by tliu-se who have some 
idea of, or acquaintance with, the work of this nature. Yet a perusal 
of the volume would evince that Mr. lyengifr is (jiiite fit for the work 
ho has undertaken, and the students of Iiulian liOgic will ever remain 
thankful to him. 

There are, however, some cases for correction or modification, or 
improvement witli regard to the reconstriKdion or otlier matters, and it 
is hoped it will be effected in the next edition. 

Lei us quote a karika (I. 11)) in its Tibetan version: 

ses ya gzan gyis hams myoh na/ 
thug med de labi dran pa ste/ / 
de bzin yul gzan la^plio ba/ 
med gyur de yah mthoh ba hid/ / 

Its Sanskrit as given by Mr. Iyengar is as follows : 

I'lxceptiug woj'd isijiite at the ejul wliicli, according k) Tib. 
(vitho/i ha nul) mii.st be uotbiug bvit l/ixyate, it isi all right. But this 
karika is partly or entirely quoted twice i3y Pdi-tliasdratliimi^ra in his 
commentary, Nydyandndkaru, on the MWnd.msdUokavdrttika of Kuma- 
rila (Benares ed., pp. 277 and 321) with different readings, first there 
being unubhave hlstd iatrdpi ca, and the anubhaoo' mstns tatrdpi hi 
for (mmhhave’navaslhd tntra ca of Mr. Iyengar in the first half. Thai 
hie 're^toretl reading is quite right according to the Tib. text {nams 
nnyoh na thug md de Wh) is beyond doubt. But the question h with 

SEPTEMBSB, 1932 
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regard to the two readings referred to in the N ydyamtiidhhra . That 
one of these two is wrong goes without saying. Bnt which is ilie correct 
one? I tliijik, it is the second with the single exception of Id which 
must be ca as in its first rending, and it is supported by Tib. (dih), 
though the first reading itself requires modification, as we sliall see 
presently. However, the difficulty lies in accounting for the difference 
between the lib. and this second reading, in accordance with which one 
should read clod nicd for thvy med in the Tib. text, but it would be 
t-uldug too much liberty, lliat tlie Avord (uuirasthd (Tib. thiiy nird) is 
here required is quite clear also from Kumarila’s words {iasya fit^iyCnpi 
cCinyenu scnnvittdv asthitir hhavet, and wiyeiia luniuhhdve^ sac atat^casfhd 
Ijrasajyatc, pp. 277 and 321), in connection of wliicli Partliasaratbimisra 
(juotes the line. Besides, as tlie Tibetan version reads it very clearly 
we can in no way discard the reading given t)y Mr. Iyengar in favour 
of a/iuhliavodiisfyd in the printed iexi of the N ydyuniin/iJaint. 
Undoubtedly, somehow or otlier the mistake crept in, The reading 
jndnuntareridnvhhm'c once given by Jhlrthasarathimisra, and literally 
supported by Tib. fiiids further support from the followiiig words of 
Kumarila : (iiiyena cdnubhdvc. The reading (j). 321) iksyate suggested 
by Tib. /utlioh ba didj as retori’cd to above shows that tlie Skt. Mss. 
before the Tib. translator bad it for or lie himself wi'ongly read 

a iksyate. We wish Mr. Iyengar had discussed such readings also in 
other cases. 

We should like to quote one karika more (I. 4) : 
thun moil min pa’i rgyu yl phyir/ 
de yi tlia shad dbah pos byas/ 
der don du mas bskyed pa’i phyir/ 
rah don spyi yi spyod yul can/ / 

Mr. Iyengar j’ecoiistructs it tliiis: 



As regards the vsecoiid half one may pro])ose to read talropdddd 
(inekdrthaih ^ or preferably at padandd <ui(dal rthailj even omitting 
tatra \der') for Ultra )iaikdrt huiiot padat, tlie suflix -td in aj^thatd being 
not required, as it gives a meaning wbieli is not appropriate he?;e! Now 
with regard to the first half, strictly speaking, Tilb. tha snad byas 
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suggests vyapncliMani or ryopadisyate and not vyapmlcxynip for wliicli 
Tib. would read tha mind hya. Ilowm'er, the actual reading of the 
line, as Mr. lyengur hini.self has discoA^ered as a quotation in the 
TattxdrtlMrdjavdi-ttika of Blialja Akalaiikadeva, Benares, p. .38, is 
nsddlidrawihciutvdd nLyim tad rydpadiiynie . Yet he has rejected it in 
his lestoratiou without any ground. This line is quoted also by Hari- 
bhadrasuri in his vrtti on tlie Nydyn/miveJa, Sanskrit Text, GOS., 
}>. 3.'}, 1. 23, and it is to be noted that it has been pointed out, though 
witli some doubt, by Pt’of. Mironov in his edition of the same work re- 
(ionstructed from Haribhadra’s vrfti, which is ])ub]ished in the Tovny 
Pan, 1931, 1. 8. With the line under discussion the Benares edition of 
the 'rntfrditJini-djavdridika referred to above reads the following as the 
first lialf of the couplet: 

pratyal'ijam. l-al pa)ulpodlunp ndmn jdtyddiyojn nd . 
hividently tlie reading -yojand in ndnmjdtyddiyojand is a wrong 

one. 

Vll)lIUSlIEKH.\RA BiiaTTA( IIAUY.A 


1 KE8AVrANI)TT’S TlA.TARA.VrA-OARTTAM OR fiRI 
CHATRAI’ATI RAJARAM’S JOITRNEY TO JINJT edited by V. S. 
Bendrey, publislied l>y the Bharat Itihas Ranisodliak Mandal. I'oona 
1931. Bp. 23 1 80. 

2 RISE OF THE BESIIWAS hy Prof. H. N. Sinha, M.A., The 
Indian Pres.s, Etd., Allahabad, 19.31, pp. 2o5. 

l'\)r the last twenty-five years Maharastra scholars have been 
engaged in searching, sifting, editing and publisliing original .sources 
of Marat ha History and their devoted zeal and indefatigable industry 
have been amply rewarded by important discoveries and valuable finds. 
The work of Sane, Rajwade, Parasnis and Khare is widely known to all 
students of Indiaji History. The contributions of the late Mr. S. M. 
Divekar, however, still remain inadequately appreciated. It wms he 
who brought to our notice such contemporary Sanskrit works as t^iva 
'Bh’iral a;ul Panud ParvaA GraliandPhydn- These historical poems 
were' discovered in the famous library at Tanjore. Mr. V, S. Bendrey 
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belongs to the same confraternity of scholars as the late Mn Divekar, 
and he has practically made the period of Sambhaji his own. It is to 
him that we are indebted for another addition to the Sanskrit sources 
of Maratlia History. Kesav Pandit’s Rdjdrama coritam, is written in 
the customary Pauranic style and consists of five brief cantos. He 
describes Rajuram’s flight to Karnatak and then bring’s his Jiariative 
to an.abru])t end. The editor sug-gests that the poet probably died early 
in l(i90 and did not live to add further to his account of tlie life an,d 
exploits of his hero. In the learned introduction we read tfiat IJefiav 
Pandit was a Karhada brahmin of Saiigamesvar and had served under 
8ivaji, Sambhaji and Rajanim. It was under Samhliaji that he 
attained some promineTice and obtained from that prince a generous 
gift. The manuscript was knmvn to Dr. Burnell but he wrongly des- 
cribed it as an account of the coronation of Riima, the epic hero. The 
error was corrected in the new catalogue and Mr. Bendrey obtaine<l a 
transcript of the text. He has published ii with a Marathi translation 
and notes and added a map to illustrate the campaign of Ram Candra 
Pant during the (.dosing months of 1689. ’Ihe introduction is really 
useful and interesting. 

Prof. H. N. Siuha is to be congrafulated on the handy little volume 
he has produced. He ably surveys one of the most important periods 
of Maratha history and gives an accurate and reliable account, of Balaji 
Vi,svanath and his two immediate successors. With the notable exce]i- 
tion of Mr. G. S. Sardesai few ISIaharastra scliolars have turned their 
attention to the important work of synthesis demanded by the fast 
accumulating original materials, and as they usually write in Marathi, 
the averag’e student in other parts of India hardly derives any benefit 
from their publications. His needs should no longer be overlooked as 
Maratha history has of late come to its own and forms a recognised 
subject of study in most of the Northern Indian Universities. 
Prof. Sinha has not unearthed any new evidence and his examination 
is confined mainly to the j)ubli.shed sourc^es, Marathi and linglish. But 
his work Avill be of very great use to those non-Marat ha students to whom 
Sardesai’s Mm'dthl Riyduil remains a sealed book. Moreover, the 
period surveyed by Prof. Sinlia is full of intricacies which often lie- 
wilder the beginner, and a lucid and clear narrative liad been ft long- 
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felt need* University students all over India will be ftTateful to Prof. 
Sinlia for providing them with an excellent text book. 


Stiuexdha Nath Skn 


ROCK-CUT Tl<iMrT,E.S AROUND BOMBAY ])y KanniyaTal IT. 

Yakil, B.A., LL.B., pp. XX+ICO, Plates r,f). Puldisbed by D.B. 

* 

Taraporevato Sons & Co., Bombay. 

'Die celebrated cave temples of IClepbanta and the less-famed rock- 
cuf sbrines of .7 oo’esli wari , Kanberi and Manda])e,slnvar are made the 
subject -mat ter of study in this neat little volume by Mr. Yakil, well- 
known as an art-critic. Ilia book is divided into several parts, the first 
S'ivins’ s’eneral information aliout these monumenks, such as their a<?e, 
their relative importance etc., while the second, third, fouith and fifth 
present in some detail the sculptural and architectural features of tlie 
respectir'e rock-hewn structures. In the apj)endix, the learned author 
(bwcribes at some length the very interestinfy stone reliefs discovered 
at Parel (Bombay), and while dis(uis,sinj;’ their iconofjp'aphy and a^e 
ejiiphasises the importance of these new discoveries to the students a7)d 
exponents of Indian Art. 

The cave shrines at Fdephanta, as the.se are situated in and near 
the city, very appropriately called the ‘Gate of India’, are among 
the most frequently visited and described monuments of India. 
From mere travellers’ guidebook.s to the learned arclneological pul)li- 
cations, dealing with objects of general and antiquarian interest in 
this part of the country, — in none of these, have the massive grandeur 
and sublime beauty of their architectural and sculptural designs failed 
to evoke more than their proper share of admiration' and appreciation. 
Tlougli such has not been the fate of the throe other less known 
shrines, still they have also been, in a manner, studied and admired. 
But. Mr. Vakil’s style of presentation of the essential features 
of these noble memorials of India’s past and of showing how' to study 
and appreciate tlieir beautios in tl)eir proper perspective has struck a 
new line.* To put his viewpoint in his own words: — “The*current 
emphaAi.s on ‘Ay^jat’ is being represented is shifted to ‘how’ it i:j being 
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represented”; thus while taking stock of all the notable contents of 
these ancient structures, he does not set much store by the enumeration 
of wliat according to him seems to be unnecessary architectural and 
iconographic details, but lays special stress on the manner of representa- 
tion of the sculptural and architectural motifs. To refer to a typical 
example: — The well-known and much admired relief in Fdeplianta 
(]e])icfins: Hh" ]uarria^e of Siva and Pfirvaii does not appeal to liini 
merely on aceoniit of the ‘^proportion’', “tlie earefiil execution” and 
“jainiiteness” noticeahle in individual figures of tins relief; 'thevse are 
not the sole or the best claim of the ])aner. ‘The unerring^ conceiiira- 
tion of file sculptor towards the interpretation of the poetic soleinniiy 
of the main iucideni of his theme is its unmistakahle and indisputable 
Iriumph'. Again, the above relief, when considered in relation io the 
one on the opposite side of the panel vshowing fiivji as Kula-Bhairava, 
cannot hut suggest the idea to an observant mind that the sculptor in 
a masterly way has depicted the contrast between the normal api)earan('e 
of the great god and his appearance as the lover and t])e bridegroom. 
This contrast has been beautifully described in the immortal lines of 
the great Kalidasa, and the learned author's extiemely apt quota- 
tion of these from Kiundrasamhliura emphasises his point. This has 
throughout iliis hook been the writer's altitude in apiiraising the real 
value of the architectural and sculptural themes of these shrines, — eacli 
of whicli has been discussed in its own i)roper setting and eiivii'onment. 

Tlius, this well-written little volume will he of extreme benefit 
not ojily to the general visitors to these noble monuments, for they are 
licie ftilly informed hy tlie writer al)out irluit to sec (Uid hoic to see; 
hut also to the earnest and serious students of Indian art for it will 
supply them with mud) food for reflection about the gciioral tenden- 
cies .of the modern methods of art criticism in relation to llie artistic 
heritage of India, due may not, however, see eye to eye with ^le 
author in all matters of o])i!iion ex])ressed hy him and excei)(ion may 
he taken to the severe strictures so frequently passed by him on the 
arducologist’s method of studying these nionuinents ; still it must b(‘ 
observed that the author has made the study of thes(' sj)e(*imens of tlie 
Indian 'achievements in the domain of art a really fasdnatinp; one, niuT 
has been able to do so, because he em\h] approach his subjeet wfth 
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geimiue love and admiration, and with broad, but at the same time, 
circumspect vision. 

The publishers should be congratulated on tlie nice get-up of this 
broclmre. It has a large niimbor of illustrations some of which are very 
helpful. 

T. N. Uanekjka 



Select Contents of Oriental Journals 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

vol, XIII, pts. iii-iv 


JOGENDRA Chandra Qnosii.— Gleanings from the Udayasundarl- 
katha. Soddhala writing his Udayasundarxkatha in the iith 
century A. C. has given an account of his family in the first 
chapter of the work. The historical facts contained therein 
have been culled together in this paper, specially the interesting 
information about the Kayasthas. According to the story given here, 
the Kayastha caste originated in the eighth century of the 
Christian era. It is noteworthy that the author of the Katha 
calls himself a Kayastha, and at the same time, claims to be a 
Ksatriya. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti. — Kuldrnavaiantra — Us Extent and 
Contents, This is mainly an account of a Ms, of the Kuldrnava- 
tantra which differs materially from the published editions 
of the work. 

CiiARU Chandra Das Gupta.— Notes on the Chronology of 
the Sena Kings of Bengal. From a study of the inscriptions 
connected with the Sena rule, as also of the two works, Ddna- 
sdgara and Adbhutasdgara, the writer has come to the conclusion 
that Vijayasena ruled from c. 1095 A.C. to 1157 A.C. followed by 
Ballalasena’s reign extending up to 1169 A.C. 

Adrish Chandra \ih^WL\]\.— The Mdlavas. 

B, N. KrishnamURTI SARMA.-(?7i the Date of Srlkantha and the 
Brhatsamhitd. — Evidences have been put forward in the first part 
of the article to show that ^rikanfcha, the author of the Brahma-" 
mlmdmsa flourished in the I2th cent. A.C. It has been argued in the 
second part that the Brhatsamhitd quoted by Madhva was a Furanic 
work no longer extant. Mr. T. R. Chintamani’s view that i§ri- 
kanbha belonged to the 13th century and quoted from Akhanda- 
nanda’s Tattvadipana as also his assertion that the Brhatsamhitd 
cited by Madhva was nothing more than an anonymous contem- 
porary work, have been vehemently opposed h*re. 

BlMAL.A Churn Law. —Pdli Chronicles. 

A. S. Altekar.— Date of Har^a-Pnlakehin tVar. The dj^te of 
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the between Harsavardhana and Pulakesin II in which the 
former could not get the upper hand has been put within the 
limit of the years 630 to 634 a.c. 

Vanamali Vedantatirtha — The Age of fanaka and Others. In 
comparing some of the results obtained by Dr. S. N. Pradhan 
yi his Chronology of Ancient India with those obtained by Dr. 
H. C. Ray Chowdhury in Xfx'i, Political History of Ancient India, 
the writer of this paper supports the former author. It is conten- 
ded that the evidences advanced by Dr. Ray Chowdhury to 
prove that the Vedic Janaka was separated by six generations from 
Janamejaya’s time are not convincing. 

The evidence of the Brhadaranyaka Up,, where Bhujyu 
Lahyayani tests Yajhavalkya by putting to him the question 
Kva Pariksita abhavan — “Whither have the Pariksitas gone” 
rather tends to make Yajhavalkya a contemporary of Janamejaya 
as maintained by Dr. Pradhan on account of the use of Lan 
form of the root bhu. The writer also argues that the un- 
tenable identifications of Gunakhya Sanichayana with the author 
of the Sahkhayana-GrhyasUtra as also of ASvalayana KauSalya 
and Kabandhin Katyayana of the Prasna Up. with Asvalayana 
(of Savatthi) and Pakudha Kaccayana of the Majjhima Nikaya 
as made in the Political History of Ancient India are at the root 
of the error in that work about the chronological relation 
between Janamejaya and Janaka. 

V. R. RamaCHANDRA Dikshitar. — Arthasastra re-examined or 
the Culture and Date of the ArthahRstra. Against the theories 
that the Arthasastra was written between 480 and 510 A.c. with- 
in the Malvva territory which was then under the domination of 
Greeks, iSakas and Hunas, and that tlie ideals and culture reflect- 
ed in the work are non-Indian, the author of this paper remarks : 
The similarities between the passages in the Asoka inscriptions and 
the Arthasastra point to the antiquity of the latter and its con- 
nection with the Mauryas. The political ideals finding favour 
in the Arthasastra are also found in the Tamil Kural oi \.\\e 
2nd century B.C. Further, the Sabaras, Candalas and Atavikas 
mentioned in the Kautillya cannot be the monopoly of the Malwa 
kingdom. The political theories and institutions noticed in the 
Arpha’sastra have nothing in them alien to the Hindu ideals on 
polity. 

‘B Ettv* HeiM?«J.^ — The Philosophical Aspect of Ahh^sa. 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1932 
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Indian Antiquary, July 1932 

PURAN CiiAND Nahar. — Antiquity of the Jaina Sects, The writer 
deals with some problems connected with the comparative anti- 
quity of the two Jaina Sects, the ^vetambaras and the Digam- 
baras, and regards the latter sect to represent the genuine Jaina 
spirit. 


Ibid., Aug., 1932 

B. Bannerjea. — An Inquiry into the Position of Women in Hindu 
Society. The conclusion of the author is that the status of Hindu 
women though in theory not much elevated is not at all inferior 
to the position given them in non-Hindu societies. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, 

vol. 52, No. I (March 1932) 

AnanDA K. Coomaraswamy. — Vilinudhannottara, Chapter XLI. 
The chapter of the work dealing with painting has been translated 
from Sanskrit with comments in English. 


Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay 

voI.'XIV, No. 8 

S. C. MITRA. — A Note on Human Sacrifice among the Birhors of Chota 
Nagpur. 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

vol. 8, nos. I and 2 

H. D, Velankar. — Vrttajatisamuccaya of Viraha'hka, In continua- 
tion of ch. 4 in vol. V of the Journal, the 5th and the 6th chapters 
of the Vrttajatisamuccaya, a treatise on Prakrit metres, have 
been edited here with introduction and notes. 

Alfred Master.— Parallelisms in Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 
rdith especial reference to Marathi^ Gujarati and KUHarese, ' 
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Journal of Indian History, vol. XI, pt. i (April, 1932) 

W. H. Moreland.*— van den Broeke at Surat {i620~2p). In 
continuation of the previous instalment, portions of the 
unpublished diary of Pieter van den Ikoeke who was an im- 
jjortant figure in the early history of the Dutch East India 
Company have been translated here with annotations. 

SURENDRaNath Sen. — Half a Century of the Maratha Navy. This 
portion of the continued article describes the activities of Kan- 
• hoji Angria and Sekhaji Angria in connection with the Maratha 
Navy during the years 1798-1633. 

V. Srinivasan. — The Dutch in India, 

R. A. Nilakantha Sastri.— Pandyan Chronology. 

Abdul Aziz. — History of the Reign of Shah fahan. The imperial 
treasury at the time of Shah Jahan is the subject-matter of this 
instalment. 

ibid', August, 1932. 

K. G. Sesha Iyer. — A Chlrn Royal Poet of the Sahgam f eriod. 

M. Govind a PaI. — The Gupta and the Valabhi Eras. 

Sri Rama Suarma. — Humayun and Maldev. 

W. H. Moreland.— van den Broeke at Surat {1620-2^). 
The translation of the diary concluded. 

NandaLaL CUATTERJL— Beginning of Mir Qasinis disputes 
with the English. 


Journal of Oriental Research; April-June, 1932 

K. A. Nilakantha Sastri. — The Ramayarta in Greater India. 

Amarnath Ray. — The DaksinamUrti Hymn and the Manasollasa, 
This is an attempt to connect the Daksinamurtistotra and the 
Vdrtika thereon called Manasollasa with the PratyabhifM litera- 
ture of Kashmir. The Stotfa and the Vdrtika ascribed to 
Sankara and his disciple Sure§vara respectively may in fact be 
the productions of Abhinavagupta and his disciple Ksemaraja. 

P. S, SUBRAHMANYA Sastri. — History of Grammatical Theories in 
Tamil. 

.y. Haghavan. — Writers quoted in the Abhinavabhdrafx. This paper 
. draws attention to the names of several writers on Dramaturgy 
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noticed by Abhinavagupta in his commentary on the Natya- 
eastra. 

N. KSypj kUl.— Extracts from fayananda’s Commentary on the 

Madhyamakavatara^ Chap, VI retranslated into Sanskrit from 
the Tibetan Version, 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July, 193a 

B. G. Biiatnagar. — •Local Self-Government in the Vedic Literature. 

Raghu Vira. — The Ch^ndonukraman% of the Maitrayanl Sarnhitii. 
The first section of the work forming a part of the Varahaparisisias 
has been edited. 

Journal of Urusvati Himalayan Research Institute, 

vol, II, 1932 

A. E. Mahon. — Recent Archaeological Discoveries in India. 

Georges de Roerich.— in the Kalacakra. The Kalacakra 
system, the mystic religious order of Tibet so important for tlie 
study of Central Asian Buddhism, has been described in this 
paper. The writer proposes to translate certain Tibetan texts on 
the Kalacakra doctrine and the Realm of ^ambhala, whence the 
system is said to have been brought to India in the loth century 
A. C. 


Nagarfpracarini Patrika (Hindi), vol. XIII, i & 2 

Kashi Prasad Jayswal.—( ^TRfir^r ) The BhUrasiva Kings. 
after the reduction of Brahmanism to a very precarious position 
by the Saka-Kusana rulers in the early Cliristian era, there arose 
in India in c. 250 A.C. two dynasties of kings, the Vakatakas and 
the BharaSivas, who helped in the revival of Brahmanism. It 
is stated in a Vakataka copper-plate that the BharaiSivas establish- 
ed their kingdom on the banks of the Bhaglrathi and celebrated 
the ASvamedha sacrifice for ten times. The well-known holy 
place of DaSasvamedha in Benares is said to be associated with 
these kings. It is conjectured that the Bhara'Siva kingdom was 
situated near Benares and Allahabad. 

Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha.— ^ sftq) The Simhala- 
dviplt in the Padmavata. The Siinhaladvlpa menticned fn^ 
Padmavata as the birth-place of Padmini of Chjtor cannot be 
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takefi to be the Island of Ceylon, The place is to be identified 
with a village called Singoli situated 40 miles east of Chitor. 

Vasudev Sharan Agrawal.— ( ^ ^ ) The Buddhist Art 
at Mathura. 

Guruprasad,- ( ) Incomplete Pronunciation of 
^ Dipthongs. 

Gorei al Tewari.— ) A short History of 

Bunfelkhand. The paper is concluded in the 2nd issue of vol. 

■ XIII of the journal. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 

vol. XXIII, No. I (March, 1932) 

V. Raghavendra Rao. — South Indian Temples. The writer traces 
the evolution of temple architecture from the Vedic times and 
describes its different styles found in Southern India, 

K. NaraYANASWAMI lYER.—^VlwV/yJ. This i.s an exposition of 
^rlvldyd or tire knowledge of the highest form of ^akti worship 
leading to salvation. 

N. Subba Rao. — Chikkadevaraja Wadeyar of Mysore and his Succes- 
sors (1673-1761). 

K. G. SaNKAR.— date of the Eleventh Paripadal. 

S, Srikanlaya. — Heavenly Mansions of the Hindus. 


Philosophical Quarterly, July, 1932 

E, Ahmed Shah, — Appearance and Reality. The writer argues 
that inspite of ^aukara’s efforts to establish the illusory charac- 
ter of the world, it has not been conclusively established as 
commonly supposed. 

AshUTOSH Sastri. — Is Vedantism Mysticism ? 

P. Modi. — Aksara : A forgotten Chapter in the History of Indian 
Philosophy. The position of aksara (the impersonal Immutable ) 
described in early philosophical literature as a metaphysical 
principle has been dealt with in this paper. 

Saileswar Sen, — The Nature of Sabdapramana in VatsySyana’s 
Nyayabhasya , 

y. N.*Simha. — The Nature of Prnma, The views of the Nalyayikas, 
J^inas, Mi(jiamsakas, Saukara-Vedantists, Sankhyas and Bu(jdhists 
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about the real nature of valid knowledge have been examined 
here. 


Sahitya-parisat'Patrika (Bengali), vol. XXXIX, no, 2 

NaLINIKANTA BHATTASALI.— ( ^1^1% s « (21/6*1^1 

) The newly discovered Saktipur- Copper plate of 

Laksntanasena and the Geographical Divisions of old Bengal. The 
extent of the Paundravardhana Bhiikti and Vardliatnana Bhukti 
has been ascertained and an identification of the Kankagraina 
Bhukti mentioned in the copper-plate has been suggested. 
BraJENDRA Nath Banerji. — An Account of the Newspapers of 
Bengal {183 S' 57 ) 


Tirumalai Sri Venkatesvara, vol. I, no. i (August, 1932) 

P. V. Jagadis.v Iyer. — Places of Antiquarian Interest in South India, 
M. Ramakrishna Kavi. — Two Cryptic Words in the Artha'sastra. 
The word Kharapata which has been printed in the Mysore edition 
of the Kautillya as Kharapaita and taken by the translator to be ‘a 
procession of an ass’ has been corrected into Kharapata, By a 
reference to the Malayalam commentary and various other texts 
containing the word, Kharapata has been settled to be the name 
of a work. 

The name of a kind of coral is Alakandaka in the Mysore 
edition. Bhattasvamin calls it Alasandraka explaining it to be a 
product of the sea coast of the country named Alasandra in 
Barbara, But Bhiksu Prabhumati, autlior of the CanakyatTika 
reads the word as Alaksandraka and explains it as the product 
of the region of Alaksandra in Yavana country, 

M, Dokk'SW kUKYY s,—SihgabhTipala— His Date, 

T. A. Venkateswara Diksiiitar.— .<4 Reply to Some of the Criticisms 
of Dr, Thibaut on Sankara’s Interpretation of the Sutras of 
Badarayana, 

V. VijAYARAGHAVACHARYA.— SilpasUtra of Ndrada, Edited. 
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